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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 


In  this  Edition  a  few  corrections  have  been 
made;  and  the  "  jidditional  Notes/'  which  were 
before  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  haVe 
been  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  work* 
A  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  fValpole, 
upon  the  events  which  caused  a  revolution  in 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  led  to  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Sultan  Selirn,  after  the 
author  s  departure  from  Turheyy  came  too  late 
for  insertion  in  the  former  edition;  but  this 
article  is  now  introduced  into  the  jippendixK 

(\)  See  tha  JfpendlXf  No.  I. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 

FIRST  SECTION  OF  PART  THE  SECOND 

COMTAIKINO  OBSKRVATIONS  ON  THE 

GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


The  Geography  of  the  Country  alluded  to, 
by  the  several  names  of  Syria^  Pal^estine,  the 
Jloly  Land,  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Land  of 
JucUea,  and  the  Land  of  Promise,  is  so  exceedingly 
perplexed,  that  a  few  observations,  written  with 
a  view  to  its  illustration,  will,  it  is  hoped^  be 
considered  as  an  useful  introduction  to  this 
Part  of  the  author's  Travels,  in  which  the  survey 
of  that  Country  occupies  a  considerable  share. 
Its  various  appellations  have  been  used  indis- 
criminately with  reference  to  the  same  territory, 
or  they  have  been  separately  applied  to  its 
different  districts ;  neither  antient  nor  modern 
geographers  being  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
limits  intended  by  any  one  of  them. 
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According  to  some  authors,  Syria^  Phcenice, 
and  Palcestiney  were  three  distmct  regions* 
Others  include,  within  the  Syrian  frontier,  not 
only  Phoenice  and  Paliestine,  but  also  Mesopotamia. 
Strabo  describes  Syria  as  comprehending  all 
the  country  from  Mount  Amanus  and  the  river 
Euphrates  to  Arabia  and  to  Egypt\  The  word 
Palestine  occurs  only  once,  incidentally,  in  all 
his  writings*.  Yet  the  name  was  in  use  above 
four  centuries  anteriar  to  the  Christian  eera,  a& 
appears  by  several  passages  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus  %  who  describes  Paltestine  as  that 
country  which  reaches  from  the  borders  of  Egypt 
as  far  as  Phoenice.  Pliny  separates  the  two 
countries  of  Phoenice  and  Palcestine  in  more  than 
one  instance*.  Phocas,  who  visited  the -Hb/y 
Land  in  the  twelfth  century*,  and  wrote  the 
account   of   it   so  highly  esteemed   by  Leo 


(1)  Sirabon.  C^og,  lib.xvi.  p.  1063.  ed.  Oxan,  1807. 

(2)  Lib.  xvi.  p.  1  lp3.  ed.  Oxon,  It  is  found  in  the  following^  authors, 
according  to  the  references  which  I  have  collected  from  RektHtTs 
Patattine,  c.7.  JHa  CasHus,  Kb.  37.'  Phoiius  in  Bihlioih,  p.l3U. 
Julian,  in  lib,  contra  Christian,  Flav,  Vopisciu  in  Vit,  Aureliani.  Statius 
Syiv,lib.3,carm.%  Silius  Hal,  lib,3,  Ovid,  in  Fastis,  Idem,Metam» 
lib.  4,  €«  5. 

(3)  Herodot,  Qio,  105,      Thalia^S^    Polyhymn,Z, 

'    (A)  ^'  Namque  Paltestina  vocabatur  qua  contigit  Ardhas^  et  Judaa^ 
et  Coele,  dein  Phamice,"    Plin,  Hist,  Nat,  1, 5.  c,  13.     *' Finis  PaU^" 
tines  centum  octoginta  novem  milUa  passuum,  a  eonfinio  Aimhim: 
deinde  PA^vntce."    Rid,c.\3.    L,Bat,\e3b, 
(S)  A.  D.  1185. 
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Allatius^  evidently  distinguishes  PaUestine 
both  from  Galilee  and  Samaria\  Brocardus,  who 
travelled  a  century  after  Phocas,  with  equal 
perspicuity  and  brevity'  extends  the  boundaries^ 
of  Syria  from  the  Tigris  to  Egypt;  separates 
Phcsniee  from  Palestine,  but  considers  both  these 
countries  as  belonging  to  Judcea  and  Samaria, 
into  which  kingdoms  the  Holy  Land  was  divided 
after  the  time  of  Solomon^.  Considering  there- 
fore PaUestine  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
he  divides  it  into  three  parts ;  the  first  being 
Paliffstine,  properly  so  called,  whereof  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis;  the  second,  PaUestine  of 
desfirea;  and  the  thirds  Palestine  of  Galilee. 
Adrighomius  ",  who  professes  to  follow  Broc ar- 
j>us",  considers  the  Land  of  Canaan,  Palcestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  as  names  of  the  same    , 


(6)  "  Aator  elegans  et  accuratus,  prout  ilia  ferebant  temppra>  visua 
est."    Lem.JUat,  Prtp/at,  in  Si»^iier«.     (hhn,  1663. 

(7).  Ai^  ftif  irrtf  Si  Kmffin^  »«2  *f  irm^dXut  ^m^Sv  'nit  UttKtufrStiih  rm 
Ig  gimtufim  rmvrm  ri^f  TaXtXmUv  ««}  rh*  ^a/ukfutf  txwfi.  "  Urbis  dextene 
partes  Qirmehim  et  Maritimam  PakBitauB  orani,  sinlstrie  Galikeam  et 
Samariam  babent."  Phoetu  de  Loc4  Syritp,  Phosnicue,  ei  PakestrntB, 
cap,Q, 

(8)  JLocorum  Terra  Sanctcs  Descriptio.  ^on/.  1537.  Brocardus 
travelled  in  the  year  1283.  See  Efftnoni  and  Heyman*s  Travels,  vol.  II. 
p.  S36.    Land,  1759. 

(9)  *'  Post  tempus  Sdhnwms  in  duo  regna  excrevit :    unum  return 

Juda  dicebatur alterum  vero  ref^um  SamarUe  vocabatur 

Jhid. 

ClO)  TIteatrum  Terra:  SancUe.     Colon.  1628. 
(U)  Ibid,  in  Prttfat.  pp.  1,  et  3. 
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country  \  In  this  he  is  not  accurate  ;  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  writings 
of  Cellarius,  when  he  uses  the  expression 
"  Pcdcestina^  seu  Terra  Sancta  T  thereby  making 
Pal(ffstine  include  all  Phcmicey  which  it  never  did ; ' 
although  Phoenice  was  comprehended  in  the 
territory  called  Terra  Sancta,  or  the  Holy  Land. 
Palcestine  differed  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  part 
may  be  said  to  differ  from  the  whole.  *  Bro- 
CARDUS  evidently  considers  the  first  as  being  a 
part  of  the  second*  Upon  this  account  the 
author  has  preferred  the  name  of  The  Holy  Land, 

as  being  the  only  general  appellation  which  can 
be  said  classically  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that 
territory,  distinguished  as  the  Land  of  Promise 
to  the  Israelites,  and  by  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ*.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  appellation  "  Terra  Sancta"  originated  in 
the  writings  of  Christians;  who  indefinitely 
applied  it  to  that  district  of  Syria  which  had 


(1)  Theatrum  Terra  Sancta,  p.  1.  Cbhm,  16S8. 

(S)  Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.  passim.  Vid.  cap.xii.  lib.  3.  *'  De  t^frid," 
cap. xiii.  *' J)e  PaUestind,  qua  et  Cfianaan,  et  Terra  Sancta,'  &c.'* 
torn.  n.    Lips,  1706. 

(3)  Bishop  Pococke,  in  his  Description  of  the  East,  considers  the  two 
expressions  as  synonymous.    See  vol.  Ihpart  l.ch,l.    Zjond,  1745. 

(4)  ^*  Duplici  ratione  nomen  Terra  Sancta  huic  regioni  tribuitur, 
dHter  a  Judais,  aliter  a  Christianis"  JReland,  De  Nomine  Terra 
Sancta,  Vid.  Thesaur,  Jntiq.  UgoL  vol.  VI.  cap.  4.  Hadriam  Rdandi 
Palastina*    Ven,  1746'* 
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been  rendered  memorable  for  the  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour;  but  the  name  existed  before 
the  Christian  aera.  The  epithet  of  Holy  had 
been  applied  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  Jewish  people ;  among  whom,  not  only  their 
cities,  their  priests,  and  their  temple,  bore  this 
epithet,  but  their  whole  territory,  by  way  of 
eminence,  was  peculiarly  considered  as  "  Hbly 
Xawrf."  That  Phoenice  was  included  within  its 
boundaries,  is  evident  from  the  book  oi  Joshua^, 
which  extends  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
from  Carmel  unto  Sidon.  Hence  Maundrell 
judiciously  observes  ^  "  Near  about  Sidon  begin 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  that  part 
of  it  in  particular  which  was  allotted  to  Asher." 
Phoenice  is  thus  proved  to  have  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  that  PaUestine 
did  not  include  Phoenice  is  decidedly  manifest 
from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  ^  wherein  Phoe- 
niccy  PaliTstine,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  are 
separately  enumerated.     Cluverius,  defining 


(5)  Joshua,  xix.  S4  to  31. 

(6)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerustdemy  p.  45.     Ox/,  173 !• 

*»X*9fitini  »ai  Kt/tr^Af.     ThaJia,  cap,  91* 

Reland  has  cited  a  passage  from  a  most  antient  Hebrew  commentary 
upon  Genesis,  wherein  a  similar  distinction  is,  as  decisively,  marked : 
'*  Et  erat  fames  m  OfmnHims  terris,  sc.  in  tribus  terris,  Phoenicia  {iiajam 
turn  scrtbebaniy  barbarh,  pro  Pkocnicc),  Arabia,  et  Falxstina."  Relandi 
PaUBstinay  cap.  7*  in  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Sacrar.  torn.  VI.  33, 34.  Venet, 
1746. 
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the  boundaries  of  Palcestiney  begins  by  marking 
a  line  of  separation  between  that  country  and 

Phcenice\ 

Among  later  writers,  some  have  extended 
the  boundaries  of  Pakestincy  and  others  have 
circumscribed  the  limits  of  Syria.  D'Anville  * 
considers  the  former  as  including  the  whole 
of  Phcenice,  with  Sill  the  western  side  of  Anti" 
Libanus  and  Hermon;  and  Mentelle,  editor 
of  the  Antient  Geography  published  in  the 
French  EncyclopSdie,  confines  the  latter  to  that 
part  of  Asia  which  has — the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west;  Mount  Taurusy  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  on  the  east ;  and 
the  Land  of  Judcea,  or  Palcestine,  on  the  soiuh^. 
D'Anville  had  considered  Judcea  merely  as 
a  province  of  Pakestine.  In  fact,  the  several 
additions  to  the  number  of  observations  pub- 
lished concerning  this  part  of  Asia  seem  rather 
to  have  increased  than .  diminished  the  imcer- 
tainty  respecting  the  geography  of  the  country. 
"  Tanta  esty^  says  Selden,  '*  inter  profanas  et 
soleras    literas    in    regionum  Jinihus  discrepantia. 


(1)  "Palestina  clauditur  ^  Septentrione  Phoenice."     Cluver,  Gtog, 
lib.  V.  c.  90.  /».  588.    Jmst.  17^9. 

(2)  Voy.  Carte  de  la  PakBstine^  par  D'Anville,    Par,  1767. 

(3)  Encyclop.  M^thodiquc,  G^og.  Anc.  torn.  111.    Par,  1792. 
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Neque  in  Syria  duntaxat  nomine,  sed  in  Judaie  ^ 
Palcestime.  Jvdceos,  ut  par  est,  seu  Ebntos  a 
Palcestinis  uhique  separamtis,  ita  et  Scriptura.  Sed 
Ptolemao,  Siraboni,  Tacito,  Syria  Pahtsiina  eadem 
ipsa  est,  qua  Judaa :  aliis  diverse  sunt ;  sic  Ebrcei  a 
Pakestinis  disterminantur*  J**  This  discrepancy 
characterizes  even  the  writings  of  the  learned 
Cellarius,  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  opened 
his  treatise  De  Syria  with  marks  of  the 
indecision  perplexing  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation'.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  "  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'* 
restricts  Syria  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  those  assigned  for  it  by  Mentelle; 
excluding  all  Phcenice  and  tlie  Holy  Land. 
*' Although,"  says  he*,  "Heathen  authors  do 
sometimes  include  the  Holy  Land  as  a  part 
of  Syria,  yet  by  sacred  writers  it  is  always 
used  in  a  more  restrained  dense;  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  a  country  distinct,  not  only 
from  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  from  Phcenice, 


(4)  Selden  then  quotes  from  SioHus^  Syl.  V. 

**  Palastini  simul  Ehraique  liquore»." 
yid.  Seldeni  Prolegomena  ad  Syntagma  de  Dm  Syris, 

(5)  He  is  speakiDg  of  PUny,  **  Nimia  laxe  fines  pomt  Syria  i  sed  in 
hoc  Melam  mum  sequuius  erat,  'qui  fn-ope  Osdem  verbis,  lib,  i.  cap,  IK 
rediavU.  Et  ex  hoc  opinione  videtur  emandsse,  ut  muUi  scriptores 
Syriam  et  Assyrianf^permisceant  ac  confimdant."^  Cellar,  Geog.  Antiq. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.  p.  398.    Lips.  1706. 

(6)  Histor.Geog.ofthQ01dandNewTest.vol.il.  p.  139.  O.1/.I8OI. 
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and  of  which  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
the  southern  part;  so  that  by  Syria,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  be  understood  the  coxmtry 
lying  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Holy  Land, 
between  Phomice  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  west,  and  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  ea^/." 

Under  all  thBse  circumstances,  although  there 
may  be  something  more  suited  to  existing  pre- 
judices in  the  use  of  the  word  PALiESTiNE*,  the 
author  believes  that  he  is  accurate  in  considering 
The  Holy  Land  as  an  appellation  of  a  more  exten- 
sive, although  not  a  less  definite,  signification*. 
He  also  believes  that  he  is  the  more  justified 
in  adopting  this  latter  name,  as  distinguished 
from  the  former,  because  he  therieby  adheres 
to  the  clue  afforded  by  the  observations  of 
Brocardus;  an  author  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  by  men  who  have  written  most  learn* 
edly  upon  the  country  to  which  these  observa- 
tions refer.     Brocardus  was  doubly  qualified, 


(1)  *'  Palattine  nomea,  quod  nobis  prie  reliquis  placuit,  quum  huic 
open  titulum  daremus/'  says  Reland,  with  reference  to  bis  inestimable 
nork,  *'  PaUostina  lUustrata" 

(2)  Fuller,  in  his  "  Pisgah-Sight  qf  PaUsstine,**  perhaps  intending^ 
a  sly  satire  upon  the  age  (for  it  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second),  refrains  from  calling  it  the  Holy  Ijandy 
through  fear  of  being  thought  superstitious  :  ''  Lest,*  as  he  quaintly 
cxpresseth  it,  "  wldlest  I  call  the  land  holy,  this  age  count  me  super' 
stUums:*    See  Book  I.  c.  ii.  p.  3.    Land*  1650. 
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both  by  the  evidences  of  ocular  demonstratipn 
in  that  part  of  Asia^  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  that  sacred  or  profane  writers  have  said 
upon  the  subject,  to  ascertain  its  geography 
with  ability  and  with  precision :"  ^wm  ^r^ 
semper  secutus  sum,  quod  persuasissimum  haberem, 
nonjuisse  unquam,  qui  voluerit  magis  aut  verd  etiam 
potuerit  melius,  perfectam  et  simplicem  quandam  ad 
hi^us  rei  cognitionem  viam  stemere^.'^ 

The  boundaries  of  Pal(estine  are  physically 
defined  by  the  face  of  the  country :  the  distinc- 
tion is,  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  maintained 
Jimong  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  Even  at  this 
hour,  the  vast  plain  which  extends  westward 
from  the  mountains  oiJudcea^  and  is  bounded 
by  the  sea,  bears  the  name  oi  Phalastin*.  Ac- 
cording to  VoLNEY*,  it  *' comprehends  the 
whole  country  included  between — the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  west ;  the  chain  of  moimtains  to 
the  east ;  and  two  lines,  one  drawn  to  the  south 
by  Kan  Younes%  and  the  other  to  the  north, 


(3)  Jdriehomu  Euhg'.  in  Brocard.    Vid.  Theat,  Terr,  SancL  in 
Pro/at,  p.  3.     Q>hn,  1628. 

■     (4)  ''This  is  the  plain,  which,  under  the  name    ot  Faicutin,  or 
Paleiiine,  terminates  on  this  side  the  country  of  Sjfria,"    Volvtey^t 
TraveUt  vol.  II.  p.  327.    Land,  1787. 
,     (5)  Ibid.  p.  328. 

.    (6)  See  Volneif^s  Map  of  Syria,  as  published  in  the  E9igiuh  edition 
of  his  Travels,  vol.  I.  p*  287.    Lond,  1787. 
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between  Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Y^fa^  The 
whole  of  antient  Phoenice  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  boundaries  of  modern  Pal^pstine,  which 
is  still  a  district  independent  of  every  Pachalic\ 
In  the  most  antient  periods  of  history,  its  boun- 
daries were  equally  restricted;  and  if  we 
examine  those  records  wherein  the  name  first 
occurs*,  we  shall  be  able  to  define  its  limits 
with  precision.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  irit 
Genesis^ y  Where  it  is  stated  that  Isaac  went  unto 
Abimelech  (Rex  Palcestinorum^^  king  of  the  Phi-^ 
listines,  unto  Gerar;  and  he  is  told  not  to  go 
into  Egypty  but  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  {Pakestine),  and  he  dwelt  in  Gerar. 
Now  Gerar  was  situate  in  the  district  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far 


(1)  See  V6lney*s  Map,  ibid.  p.  a39* 

(2)  The  word  Palastina  signifies  nothing  more  than  PhUistina* 
St.  Jerom  often,  and  Jos^hus  always,  c^lls  the  Philistines  Palastitd, 
*'  PhilisttBos  autem,  ut  supra  diximus*  PaUeitinos  significat."  Hw- 
ronymi  Comment,  in  JEsa,  xiv.  S9» 

(S)  Gen.  XX vi.  1. 

(4)  See  the  Latin  Version  by  St.  Jerom^  as  given  in  the  \London, 
Polygloit  Bible,  Gen.  xxvi.  1.  where  the  Hebrew  Phiiisi&m  is  translated 
PakBstinorum ;  only,  in  the  copy  referred  to,  this  word  is  improperly 
written  Palestinorum,  and  ill  some  editions  of  the  Vulgatey  more  erro^ 
neously,  Palesthmorum,  Reland  (De  Nomine  Palastina,  Vid,  Thesaur. 
Antiq,  Sacrar,  UgoHni,  v.  6.)  says,  that  the  name  occurs  in  the  oldest 
Jewish  writings,  where  it  is  written  ^^^toobfi.  This  in  the  Creek  H 
always  TLetXaifrUn,  and  not  n«Xf ^r/tn.  The  Romans,  upon  their  medals, 
sometimes  wrote  this  word  Palestina  instead  of  VkhkESiWk,  as  thejp 
wrote  JvDEA  instead  of  ^vdaea«   See  Medals  qf  Vespasian,  9fe, 
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from  Heir  on,  and  between  Hebron  and  Gaza^. 
Afterwards,  in  the  book  o{  Joshua^,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  five  ci\ie&  of  Palestine,  or 
of  the  Philistines,  the  following  are  enume- 
rated :  Gaza,  jizotus,  Ascalon,  Geth  or  Gath,  and 
Accartm :  all  of  these  were  comprehended  within 
that  district  which  has  Joppa  to  the  north,  and 
Gaza  to  the  sotuh  ^  Of  the  most  antient  Hea- 
then  writers,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that 
country  to  have  been  called  Paltestine  which 
extended  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  to  those 
o(  Phoenice^.  Thus,  having  summed  all  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  adduced  upon  this  point, 
it  may  be  manifest,  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Palestine,  as  applied  to  all  that  country  origi- 
nally  called  the   Land  of  the  Israelites,    is  a 


(5)  Gerar,' or  Cerarap  is  also  mentioned  in  Genesis  x,  19'  but  its 
situation  is  precisely  stated ^ in  Genesis  \x,  I,  where  ^6ra7uim,  having^ 
*'jottroeyed  towards  the  south  country,"  is  said  to  have  "  sojourned 
in  Gerar,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,**  It  formed  with  Gaztt  the 
Muthem  frontier  of  Paiastine,  The  Desert  of  Cades  belonged  to  Egypt/ 
that  of  Smr  to  Arabia  Petreea, 

(6)  Josh,  xiii.  3.  In  1  Samuel,  vi.  17.  they  are  thus  enumerated  : 
jizotus,  Gaza,  JscaUm,  Gath,  Accaron,  See  also  JosephfjLSf  /t6iVi. 
Amtiq.  e,  I. 

(?)  The  boundaries  of  PkUistCBa,  or  Palestine,  are  thus  de6ned  by 
Joshua,  xiii.  3.  "From  Sihor,  (the  river;  See  Jeremiah  ii.  Id.)  which 
is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  (Accaron)  northward." 

(8)  Herodot.  in  Pofyhymn,  That  is  to  say,  from  Egypt  to  Ja/^, 
The  whole  country  was  maritime.  "  Situs  regionis  PhiHstestB  est  ma- 
ritimus,  ab  Joppe  ad  JEgypti  fines  "  Cellar,  Hb,  iii.  cap.  18.  iom,  II. 
p.  595.    lAps,  1706. 
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geographical  error ;  that  its  application  is  most 
erroneous,  when  it  is  made  to  comprehend 
Phcenice  * ;  and,  further,  that  the  proper  general 
appellation  is  The  Holy  Land — a  name  applied 
to  it  by  Jewish^  as  well  as  by  Christian  writers*. 
Even  Reland,  who  preferred  the  use  of  the 
word  Pahestina  as  a  more  somxding  appellation 
for  the  title  of  his  book,  says  that  Terra  S  ancta 
is  a  name  doubly  applicable  to  the  region  his 
work  illustrates'.  And  surely,  so  long  as  the 
blessings  of  Religion  diffuse  their  consolatory 
balm  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  gladness,  this 
land  may  be  accounted  holy"* — holt,  as  conse- 
crated by  the  residence  of  the  Deity  through  all 
the  ages  of  Jewish  history — holy,  as  sanctified 


(1)  The  Gnehs,  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  on  account  of  the  f^reat 
power  of  the  Phiiigtinesy  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Pakettine 
the  four  provinces  of  Idumaa,  Judaa,  Samaria^  and  GaUUeay  although 
never  Phcenice,  **  quia  S€gpe  regiombus  iribmmtur  nom'ma  h  parte 
aUqud,  qua  vicinas  antecellU potentid**  QuaresmHSlueid,  Terr,  Sonet, 
lib.  i.  c.  2.  torn,  1.  p,  6.    yiniv,  1639* 

(2)  See  **  Exempla  scriptorum  Judaicorum  et  Christianorum  qui 
hoc  nofnen  usurpant"  as  they  are  given  by  Reland,  in  his  chapter 
'  DE  Nomine  Terrc  Sanctje/  Vid.  Thesaurus  Antiq,  Sacrar,  Ugo^ 
Hni,  vol,  VI.  xvii^  xviii. 

(3}  '*  Duplici  ratione  nomen  Terrtg  Sancta  huic  regioni  tribuitur, 
aliter  a  Jtukeis,  aliter  a  Christianis,"    Ibid, 

(4)  **  Quia  enim  non  rapitur  in  admirationem  et  stuporem,  qui 
Jtioniem  Olivi/erum,  Mare  Tiberiadis,  Jordanem,  Uierosofynutm,  et 
alia  loca,  quae  Christum  frequent&sse  notutn  est,  conspicit,  et  menti 
suae  prssentem  sistit  generis  humani  sospitatorem,  illic  ea  operantem 
aut  passum,  quas  originem  dedere  sacris  Chcistianorum  ejus  nomen 
confitentium  1"     Thesaur,  AMiqJSac,  UgoUni,  ibid. 
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by  the  immediate  presence  and  by  the  blood  of 
our  Redeemer — holit,  as  the  habitation  of  Pa- 
triarchs, Prophets,  and  Apostles—"  Quam  ter- 
EAM,"  to  use  the  energetic  language  of  Urban 
THE  Second,  in  his  eloquent  address  to  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  *'  merito  sanctai^  dixi- 

MUS,    IN    QUA    NON    EST    ETIAM    PASSUS     PEDI3, 
QUEM  NON  ILLUSTRAVERIT  ET  SANCTIFICAVERIT 
VEL    CORPUS,     VEL     UMBRA     SaLVATORIS,     VEL         ^ 
GLORIOSA  PRiESENTIA  SANCTJE  DeI  GeNITRICIS, 

VEL  amplectendus  Apostolorum  COMMEATUS, 
\ZL  Martvrum  sanguis  EFFUSUS." 

Yet,  while  the  author  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
pecidiar  sanctity  of  this  memorable  regipn,  he. is 
fer  from  being  willing  to  enumerate,    or  to 
tolerate,  the  degrading  superstitions  which,  like 
noxious  weeds,  have  long  polluted  that  land  of 
**milk  and  honey."    Those  who  have  formed, 
their  notions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  particularly 
of  Jerusalem^  from  the  observations  of  Adri- 
cHOMius,   Sandys,    Doubdan,    Maundr^ll, 
Thevenot,    or    even   from   the    writings    of 
PococKE,  and  the  recent  entertaining  pilgrimage 
of  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand*,  will  find  their 


(5)  Published  in  Londtm,  October  1811,  when  this  Volume  was 
nearly  completed.  The  author  has  not  yet  seen  the  original  French 
edition  of  Mons.  De  Chdiemibrianere  work. 

VOL.  III.  C   * 
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prejudices  frequently  assailed  in  the  following 
pages.  The  author  has  ventured  to  see  the 
country  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  Monks ; 
and  to  make  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  Bede  or 
Adamnanus,  his  guide  in  visiting  "  the  Holy 
Places  r — to  attend  more  to  a  single  chapter, 
nay,  to  a  single  verse,  of  the  Gospel,  than  to 
all  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  In  perusing  the  remarks  con- 
cerning Calvary  and  Mount  Sion,  the  Reader  is 
requested  to  observe,  that  such  were  the 
author's  observations,  not  only  upon  the  spot, 
but  after  collating  and  comparing  with  his  own 
notes  the  evidences  afforded  by  every  writer 
upon  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  he 
has  subsequently  had  access.  It  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  history  of  antient  Jerusalem  with 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  modem  city ; 
and  this  discordance,  rather  than  any  positive 
conviction  in  the  author's  mind,  led  to  the 
survey  he  has  ventured  to  publish.  If  his 
notions,  after  all,  be  deemed,  by  some  readers, 
inadmissible,  as  it  is  very  probable  they  will, 
yet  even  these,  by  the  suggestion  of  new 
documents,  both  in  the  account  given  of 
the  inscriptions  he  found  to  the  soudi  of 
what  is  now  called  Mount  Sion,  as  well  as  of 
the  monuments  to  which  those  inscriptions 
belong,  may  assist  in  reconciling  a  confuted 
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topography*.  Quaresmius,  stating  the  seyeral 
causes  of  that  heretical  kind  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
flb/yZawrf,  which  he  describes  is  ** profane,  vitiotis, 
and  detestable^ J"  certainly  enumerates  many  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  author  to  visit  that 
country,  and  therefore  classes  him  among  the 

'*  NONNULLOS    NEBULONES    OCCIDENTALES    HiE- 

RETicos,"  whose  remarks  he  had  heard  with  so 
much  indignation'.  But,  in  doing  this,  he 
places  him  in  company  which  he  is  proud  to 
keep, — among  men,  who  do  not  believe  them- 
selves one  jot  nearer  to  salvation  by  their 
approximation  to  Mount  Calvary,  nor  by  all  the 
indulgences,  beads,  rosaries,  and  crucifixes, 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  craftsmen  of  Jeru- 


(1)  The  generality  of  Readers,  yiho  have  perused  the  different 
aecdonts  published  coocerniog  the  Holp  Ldind,  have  not  perhaps 
remarked  the  extent  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  topographical 
descriptions  oi  JertiscUem ;  probably,  because  they  have  not  compared 
those  wriiii^  ^ith  any  general  plan  of  the  city.  To  g^ve  a  single 
example :  Almost  every  traveller,  from  the  time  of  Brocardus  to  that  of 
Mons.  J}e  Chdieaubriand,  mentions  the  "  Mountain  of  Offence"  where 
SoUtmon  sacrificed  to  strange  gods.  According  to  Brocardus  and  to 
Adrichomius^  this  mountain  is  the  northern  point  of,  the  Moiunt  of 
OHves,  {Vid,  Brocard.  Itin,  6.  Adrichom.  Theat,  Terr,  Sanct.  p,n\, 
Q^on.  1 638.)  and  therefore  to  the  east  or  north-east  of  the  city.  Maun- 
drell,  (p*  102.  Joum,  from  Alep,  to  JerUs,  Oxf.  17Sl«)  and  also 
Pocpcke,  {Descrip.  qfthe  East,  Plan  facing  p,  7.  twL  II.  Lond,  1745,) 
make  it  the  soutftcpi  point.  Sandys  (TVov.  p,  186.  Land.  1637)  places 
this  mountain  to''  the  sotUh-west  of  the  city. 

(3)  Quaresmius,  **  De  externd  profan^t  sed  detestabili  ac  vitiosd  pe- 
regrinatione"  Vid.  Elucidatio  TVrce  5ancto,  lib.iii.c.34.  AntvA^Z^. 

(3)  Ibid.  lib.v.  cap.  14. 
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mlern — among  travellers^  who,  in  an  age  wfeen 
feelings  and  opinions  upon  such  subjects  w^re 
manifestly  different  from  those  Aow  maintained^ 
with  great  humbleness  of  spirit^  and  matchless 
simplicity  of  language,  "  expected  remission  of 
sin  no  other  ways,  but  only  in  the  napie^  and 
for  the  merits,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;" — 
who  undertook  their  pilgrimage,  "  not  to  get 
any  thing  by  it,  as  by  a  good  work;  nor:, ta 
visit  stone  and  wood  to  obtain  indulgence ;  nor 
witii   opinion  to  come   nearer  to  Christ",  by 
visiting  Jemsalem,  "because  all  these  things 
are   directly   contrary  to    Scripture;   but   to 
"  increase  the  general  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge," to  "afford  the  Reader  both  profit  and 
pleasure ;  that  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  visit  foreign  countries  may  have  them  before 
their  eyes,  as  in  a  map^  to  contemplate ;  that 
others  may  be  excited  further  to  inquire  into 
these  things,  and  induced  to  travel  themselves 
into  those  parts ;"  that  they  may  be  "  instructed 
in  the  customs,  laws,   and  orders   of  men;" 
that  the  "  present  state,  condition,   situation, 
and  manners  of  the  world  may  be  surveyed  and 
described;    not  by  transcribing  what  others 
have    written,"   but    by    fairly    stating    what 
*'  they  have  themselves  seen,  experienced,  and 
handled,"  so  that  their  "  pains  and  diligence  be 
not  altogether  vain."  ' 


i 
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Such  were  the  motives,  and  such  was  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  travellef  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*; 
who,  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and 
pious  Protestant,  thus  ventured  to  express  his 
sentiments,  when  the  bonfires  for  burning 
heretics  were  as  yet  hardly  extinguished  in  this 
country.  Writing  five  and  thirty  years  before 
Sandys  began  his  journey*,  and  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand 
published  his  entertaining  narrative,  he  offers 
an  example  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
Fr^ch  ?LUthor*s  legendary  detail';  in  which  the 

(l)  See  the  Travels  of  lAonkart  Rauwolffi  a  German  pliysiciaiiy 
9S  pub^sbed  by  iKay,  in  1 693-  The  wojrds  included  by  inverted  commas 
are  literally  taken  from  Ray*M  translation  of  that  wqrk.  (See  the 
Epist.  to  Widthoitz^  Chrittei,  and  Bemer,  JUo  Trav.  Part  3.  chap.  iv. 
p,  390.)  Bauwofy  was  at  Jerutaiem  in  1575.  (See  ehtgf.  viii.  f>,  315.) 
The  religious  opinions  be  professed>  and  his  disreg^ard  of  indulf^enoes, 
loused  the  indignation  of  the  monks,  particularly  of  the  learned  jQua- 
retmiut,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  wrote  a  most  elaborate  description  of 
the Ifofy  Land,  already  cited.  This  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1639» 
in  two  large  folio  volumes,  with  plates.  Referring  to  the  passages 
here  introdaced  from  Rauwoffs^  book,  Jjuaresmiut  exclaims,  *'  Quid . 
eanpiku  Ranchuvolfius  f  Eece  m  ip^Monle  Swn  derepenti  in  Presdi* 
eaniem  iransfoKmatut  coneumari  idcegrit,  et  ne  tam  insignem  concionem 
igmraremus  Uteris  earn  mandavit  quam  ex  Germameo  idiomaie  in 
LaHnam  tranttuUt'  P.  Grettenu,  ut  ad  exteres  fuoque  redandet ;  eed  ne 

eibttai,  illam  etiam  r^icU.    Audiamus Atgui,  S  prtNUeantiee 

Medke!  reete  prqfecth  diciti  mhii  peniius  peregrinatione  tud,  ant  impe^ 
tratti,  ant  meritus  e$  r    QuaresmU  Elacid.  Terr.  Sanst,  lib.  iii.  cap.  34.  • 
torn.  I.  p.  836.    Antv.  1639. 

(3)  Sandys  began  his  Journey  in  1610. 

(3)  "  Here,"  says  Mons.  De  Chdieaubriand,  "  I  saw,  on  the  right, 
the  place  where  dwelt  the  indigent  LazOrus ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  ^ 

the 
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chivalrous'  and  bigoted  spirit  of  the  eleventh 
century  seems  singularly  associated  with  the 
taste,  the  genius,  and  the  literature,  of  the 
nineteenth. 


P.S.  In  the  Preface  to  the  First  Part  of 
these  Travels,  some  acknowledgment  was  made 
to  those  who  had  assisted  the  author  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work*.  This  pleasing  duty  will  now 
be  renewed.  The  interesting  Notices  of  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber  gave  a  value  to  the 
former  pubUcation,  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  possessed;  and,  in  the  copious  extracts 
which  the  author  has  here  afforded,  from  the 
classical  journals  of  travellers  already  conspi- 
cuous in  the  literary  world,  a  similar  advantage  is 
already  anticipated.  The  Rev.  Robert  Walpole, 


the  street,  the  residence  ffthe  ehthtrate  rich  man"  Afterwards  be.  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  "  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Cjrril,  bave 
looked  upon  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  as  not  merely  a 
parable,  but  a  real  and  well-known  fact.  7%tf  Jews  themselves,"  says 
he,  "  have  preserved  the  name  of  the  rich  man,  whatn  they  call  Nuhai** 
(See  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  &c.  vol.  II.  pp.  26,  37*  Linid.\.%l  U 
Mons.  De  Chdteauhriand  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  Natal  U  aa 
appellation  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  any  covetous  person. 

(1)  See  the  interesting  description  given  by  Mons.  i20  Chdleaubriand 
of  the  JUonkisk  ceremony  which  conferred  upon  him  the  or^er  of 
**  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."    Ibid,  pp,  176,  177. 

(8)  See  Preface  to  Part  the  Fir^t,  pp.  iv,  v.  Octavo  Bdition. 
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M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  S  has  libe- 
rally permitted  the  use  of  his  written  observa- 
tions in  Greece  throughout  the  whole,  not  only 
of  the  present,  but  also  of  the  subsequent  volumes. 
Wherever  reference  has  been  made  to  those 
observations,  the  author,  consistently  with  his 
former  plan,  has  been  careful  to  give  Mr. 
Walpole's  intelligence  in  his  own  words,  exactly 
as  they  have  been  transcribed  from  his  original 
manuscript. 

A  similar  obligation  has  been  conferred  by 
J.  B.  S.  MoRBXTT,  Esq.*  in  the  interesting 
account  taken  from  his  Jouri^al  of  the  present 
state  of  Halicarnassus  and  of  Cnidus,  and  published 
in  the  Notes  to  the  Seventh  Chapter ;  also  by 
the  plan  which  accompanies  his  description  of 
the  Ruins  of  Cnidus.  This  last  communication 
will  peculiarly  claim  regard,  in  being  the  first 


(3)  Hie  learned  author  of  Essays  bearing  his  name  in  the  Herculanensia. 
4to.  Lond*  1810.  See  his  former  communications  to  this  Work,  Part 
the  First,  toL  IX.  p.  354.  Note  (4.)  Octavo  Edition,  Mr.  Walpole  is  also 
known  as  the  editor  of  Comicorum  Gracorum  Fragmentat  and  of  other 
dissertations  equally  remarkable  for  their  taste  and  classical  erudition. 

(4)  Celebrated  for  his  controversy  with  the  late  Jacob  Bryant^  on  the 
snbjeet  of  Homer*s  Poems  and  the  War  of  Troy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  so  much  of  Mr.  Morritt*^  Journals  still  remains  unpublished;  parti- 
cularly as  they  contain  observations  respecting  a  very  considerable  part  of 
Mia^MtnoTi  of  which  our  information  is  remarkably  deficient. 
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authentic  notice  which  has  yet  appeared  con- 
cerning the  remains  of  a  city  once  so  renowned, 
but  whose  vestiges  have  been  unregarded  by 
any  former  traveller. 

The  only  Plants  mentioned  in  the  Notes,  are 
those  which  have  never  been  described  by  any 
preceding  writer.  Not  less  than  sixty  new- 
discovered  species  will  be  found  added  to  the 
science  of  Botany,  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
sections  of  Part  the  Second ;  with  many  others  of 
almost  equal  rarity,  in  a*  General  List,  which  is 
reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  the  last  of  these 
sections.  In  the  account  given  of  these  plants, 
and  in  their  arrangement,  the  obUgation  due  to 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  was  before  acknowledged ; 
but  an  individual,  now  unhappily  no  more,  con- 
tribiited,  although  unknown  to  the  author  at  the 
time,  so  essentially  to  the  completion  of  this 
'  part  of  the  work^  that  it  were  injustice  to  his 
talents,  as  well  as  to  the  encouragement  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  his  genius  by  his 
benevolent  Patron,  not  to  cherish,  even  in  this 
frail  record,  the  lamented  memory  of  George 
Jackson. 

The  Jlppendioc  to  this  Volume  contains  some 
carious  documents  respecting  Eastern  Litera^ 
tare;  for  whose  illustration  the  author  has  be^ 
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indebted  to  two  very  learned  Oriental  scholars : — 

Mr.  Hammer^  Secretary  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople  \  furnished  an  mterpre- 
tation  of  the  List  of  Tales  contained  in  a  manu- 
script copy  of  The  Arabian  Nights,  which  the 
author  obtained  in  Egt/pt^  and  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  the  Second  Chapter*. 

The  Rev.  George  Cecil  Renouard,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Sidney  College^  Cambridge,  late  Chap- 
lain to  the  British  Factory  at  Smyrna,  contributed 
the  translation  of  a  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  on 
daily  sale  in  the  cities  of  the  East ;  which  was 
procured  by  the  author  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  a  Dervish  in  Constantinople.  This  Cata- 
logue may  be  considered  as  presenting  a  better 
view  of  Asiatic,  than  would  be  afforded  of  Euro- 
pean, literature,  by  combining  two  or  three  of 
the  common  catalogues  published  by  the  prin- 
cipal booksellers  of  London  and  Paris ;  because 
less  variety  characterizes  the  different  catalogues 
of  the  East,  than  will  be  found  to  distinguish 


(l)  Mr.  Hammer  accompanied  the  author  in  Egypi,  and  resided  a 
short  tii{ie  in  Grand  Cdfro.  He  obtained  in  that  city,  of  the  celebrated 
Consul  RosetHi  an  Arakic  Manuscript  concerning  Hieroglyphics,  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Wilkms, 

(S)  This  beautiful  Manuscript,  contained  in  four  quarto  portfolios, 
was  dama^d  by  the  wreck  of  the  Ptineesta  merchantman,  offBeachjf  ' 
Head.    It  has  been  sent  to  Qmstaniinople  to  be  transcribed^  but  little 
hopes  are  entertained  of  it9  entire  .re9toration. , 
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those  of  different  booksellers  in  Europe;  the 
^ame  books  being  constantly  on  sale  in  Constant 
tinoplCf  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Grand 
Cairo;  whereas  very  considerable  difference 
;Daiay  be  observed  among  the  collections  adver- 
jtised  for  sale  in  London,  Paris,  and  Fienna. 

Throughout  this  work,  the  author,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  has  derived  his  information 
from  original  sources.  Upon  this  account  he 
has  extended  the  references,  in  almost  every 
instance,  so  as  to  notice  the  edition  cited ;  par- 
ticularly where  more  than  one  edition  has  been 
used ;  as  in  the  example  of  the  PaUestina  Illus- 
/ra^a  of  Hadrian  Reland:  for  a  short  time  he 
consulted  the  folio  copy  of  that  valuable  publi- 
cation, as  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1746,  in 
the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum  of  Ugoi^ini  ; 
not  having  the  preceding  edition,  published,  in 
two  small  quarto  volumes,  at  Utrecht  in  1714. 
This  last,  being  afterwards  obtained,  was  occa- 
sionally cited,  as  more  convenient  for  reference. 
Also,  in  deriving  authorities  from  Josephus,  an 
allusion  to  two  different  editions  may  perhaps 
be  noticed;  viz.  to  one  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1691,  which  was  consulted  in  preparing  tiie 
nianuscript  for  the  press ;  and  to  another  printed 
iXK  Holland,  used  subsequently,  during  a  revisal 
of  the  work.    These  are  observations  in  which 
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the  generality  of  readers  are  little  interested ; 
but  an  attention  even  to  such  minuteness  is 
requisite  in  a  writer  who  has  ventured  to  ques- 
tion some  of  the  deductions  made  by  former 
authors.  Indeed,  few  persons  are  aware,  either 
of  all  the  duties  a  writer  of  Travels  must  fulfil, 
oii  of  half  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter. 
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Simileiity  of  the  antient  and  modem  City  —  Imperial 
jirmourg — Vase  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors — Descrip- 
tion of  the  four  principal  Sultanas — bUerior  of  the 
Seraglio— Sultan's  Kiosk — Chahbm,  or  Apartments  of 
the  Women — Chamber  of  Audience — Assembly  Room — 
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Garden  of  Hyacinths — t^er  JValks  of  the  SeragUo. 

J.HER.B    are    many    interesting    Bources    of 
reflection,  in  the  present  appearance  of  Con-  '• 
stantinople,  unnoticed  by  any  author.     To  these 
our  attentioB  was  early  directed,   and  will  be 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Similarity 
of  the  an- 
tient  and 
modem 
City. 


principally  confined.     The  Reader  would  not 
be  much  gratified  by  an  elaborate  or  even  an 
abridged  detail  from  the  volumes  which  have 
been  "written  upon  this  remarkable  city,  suffi- 
cient alone  to  constitute  a  library.     Historically 
considered,  the  epocha  when  the  Eastern  me- 
tropolis of  the  Roman  Empire  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  seat  of  letters  and  refinement  seems,  from 
the  fulness  and  freshness  of  intelligence^  to  be 
almost  within  our  recollection.    The  discovery 
of  printing,  taking  place  at  the  same  precise 
period,  brought  with  it  such  a  tide  of  infor- 
mation, that,  in  the  very  instant  when  Literature 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  expiring.  Science 
and  Philosophy  beamed  a  brighter  and  a  more 
steady  light.    Thus,  in  the  fourth  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  Constantinople  was  captured 
by  the    Turksy   we    are   carried   back   to   the 
circumstances  of  their  conquest,  as  if  we  had 
been  actual  witnesses  of  the  victory.     Descrip- 
tions have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their 
original  energy;    and,   in  the  perusal  of  the 
different  narratives,   we  feel  as  spectators  of 
the  scene  of  action  . 


(1)  The  account  given  by  Cardinal  Isidore^  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  horrible  scene  which  ensued  at  the  capture  of  Constantinopie  by 
the  Turkish. 9rmy,  affords  a  striking  example.  The  art  of  printing  has 
been  scarcely  adequate  to  its  preservation ;  and,  Mdthout  it,  every  syllable 
had  perished.    It  is  only  rescued  by  a  very  rare  work  of  Bemnrd  dc 

Breydenback^ 
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But^  although  Time  have  had  such  iorcon*  qhak 
«iderable  influence  in  weakening  impressions  of «-  n-  -  ^-  ^r* 
Hm:  kind,  it  is  believed  the  case  would  be  far 
odterwise,  viewing  the  spot  where  those  events 
occurred.  The  literary  traveller,  visitmg  Con- 
stantinople, expects  to  behold  but  faint  vestiges 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  believes  that  he  shall 
find  little  to  remind  him  of  ''  the  everlasting 
foundations"  of  the  master  of  the  Roman  world* 
The  opinion,  however,  may  be  as  erroneous  as 
that  upon  which  it  was  founded.  After  the 
imagination  has  been  dazzled  with  pompous 
and  imposing  descriptions,  of  palaces,  baths^ 
porticoes,  temples,  circuses,  and  gardens,  the 
plain  matter  of  fact  may  prove,  that  in  the 
obscure  and  dirty  lanes  of  Constantinople*;  in 
its  small  and  unglazed  shops;  in  the  style  of 
a^rchitecture  observed  in  the  dwellings ;  in  the 
long  covered  walks,  now  serving  as  bazars^;  in 

Bnjfdenbach  of  Mayence ;  printed  in  the  black  letter,  at  Spire,  in  1490,  by 
Peter  Drach ;  and  since  copied  Into  arolume  of  Tracts,  published  at  BmU 
in  1556*  This  document  seems  to  have  escaped  not  only  the  researches  of 
^'6^oft,  but  of  eveiy  other  author  who  has  written  upon  tlie  subject  of  the 
lieg^  The  insertion  of  Isidore* t  account  of  transactions  in  which  he  .was 
a  fpectator,  may  gratify  the  Reader's  curiosity,  and  is  therefore  added,  in 
the  Appendix,  in  his  own  words. — See  Appknozx,  No.  II. 

(8)  Athens  itself  was  not  very  unlike  Constantinople  in  its  present  0M^ 
if  we  may  credit  the  statistical  testimony  of  Dicaarchus,  who  menttona 
the  irregularity  of  the  streets,  and  the  poverty  and  meannesa  of  the 
houses. — Vide  Stat,  Gr^cite  Qeogr,  Minor,  Hudsoni, 

^)  i^oxor  is  the  appellation  used  to  signify  a  market,  all  over  the  fUtt. 
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CHA)>.  the  loose  flowing  habits  with  long  sleeves^  worn 
by  the  natives*;  even  in  the  practice  of  coft* 
cealing  the  features  of  the  women*;  and^ 
above  all,  in  the  remarkable  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  the  public  baths;  we  bdiidd 
those  customs  and  appearances  which  chara^'* 
terized  the  antient  cities  of  the  Greeks.  Such, 
as  far  as  inanimate  objects  are  concerned,  i^ 
the  picture  presented  by  the  interesting  mind 

of  Herculaneumy  Pompeii,    and  Stdhia^.     With 

■•         ■  ■  -     ■ ,-     ■  — -»—    .  —— »^—    . 

(1)  Herodotuit  speaking  of  the  Per$ians,  mentions  their  garments  with 
long  sleeres :  and  we  learn  from  Xenophout  that  Cyrus  ordered  twa 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  who  appeared  in  his  presence  with  fhcir  hania 
uncpTered. 

(3)  "  DicoBarchuSt  describing  the  dress  of  the  women  of  Thebes,  saysy 
that  their  eyes  only  are  seen  :  the  other  parts  of  their  faces  are  covered  bjr 
their  garments***     B/«f  *BXX«)«;.     WalpMi  US.  Journal. 

(3)  *'  The  ^ty  of  Constantinople,  in  its  ezisting  state,  presents  some 
of  those  monuments  and  works  of  art,  which  adorned  it  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  are  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Manuel 
Chrysoloras ;  from  which  I  hare  extracted  the  foHowing  passages.  In 
the  first,  we  hare  the  very  form  of  the  modem  baiar*  '  /  omit,*  says  he» 
'  the  covered  and  inclosed  walks,  formerly  seen  traversing  the  whole  city^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  might  pass  through  it  without  being  incon^ . 
venienced  by  the  mud,  or  rays  of  the  sun*    ^ES  ^  f»%irm^vhs  koH  p^mftr$yf 

inrT90$  irSifav  ^uifoi.  In  the  second,  he  mentions  the  dstems,  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  supported  by  granite  columns  and  marble  pillars.  They 
were  built  by  Constantine  and  Fhilozenus.    '  /  omit  also  the  number  of 

*  pillars  and  arches  in  the  cisterns.*  KmI  «-•  rXS^f  m  Iv  tiyrms  uiivm  mms 
«^/^f.  In  the  next,  the  baths  are  described,  which  appear  to  have  beea 
as- numerous  then  in  Constantinople,  as  now.     'Bui  why  should  I  speak 

*  concerning  the  baths;  the  ni/mber  of  which,  were  I  to  relate  it,  would  be 
'  incredible  f*  li  TH  m^  ksor^m  «v  Xiyt/u*  St  ri  Urt^sy/Mfn  Iv  «drfl  yuMmt 
vrXnif  airterttrtu  i*  Walpole*s  MS*  Journal. 
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regard  to  the  cosfume  of  ita  inbctbitants^  yre 
have  only  to  view  the  dresses  worn  by  thet 
Greeks  tiieinselves,  as  they  are  frequently 
represented  upon  the'  gems,  and  coins  of  the 
eountry,  as  well  as  those  used  in  much  esurlieir 
aged^. '  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  TiA-ks-  themselves,  at  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  adopted  many  of  the  customs, 
and  embraced  the  refinements,  of  a  people 
they  had  subdued.  Thdr  former  habits  had 
been  those  of  Nonrnde  tribes;  their  dweDings 
were  principally  tents;  and  the  damp,  rather 
tiian  the  city,  had  distinguished  their  abode^ 
Hence  it  followed,  that,  with  the  houses,  the 
Aimitbre  and  even  the  garb  of  the  Gree>l^  would 
necessarily  be  associated ;  neither  do  the  divdns 
of  Turkish  apartments  differ  from  those  luxu-^ 
rious  couches,  on  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were   wont   to    repose.     At   the   capture    of 


(4)  *Th.e  dress  worn  by  the  Popes  tf  Rome^  upon  solemn  occasions, 

corresponds  with  the  habits  of  the  ^omqn  Emperors  in  the  lower  ages : 

and  from  a  representation  of  the  portrait  of  ^anud  Palaologus  (See  the 

Vignette  to  this  Chapter),  as  taken  from  an  antient  manuscript,  and  pre- 

teired  in  Bandurius,  (Vid.  Imperium   Orientale,  tom«  II.  p«991*   ed. 

J'ar.  1711,)  It  appears  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  costume 

of  a  Greek  Emperor  in  iSie  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Gran4  Signior  in  the 

ntneteenth,r^The  mark  of  distinction  worn  upon  the  head  of  the  Turkish 

Suftuis^'and  ^ther  grandees  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the  ealtUhua  was  an 

atcfaety^Se^  is  ako  another  reriurkable  circumstance  in  the  identity  of 

antient  and  taod«ni  castomtf* 

B2 
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Coitstaniinbpley  a  certaitt  portion  of  Ibe  6ity  wa» 
still  retained,  in  undisturbed  possession,  hf. 
those  Grecian  families  whose  services  to  the 
conqueror  obtained  for  them  privileges  whicb 
their  descendants  enjoy  even  at  this  hour':  yet«. 
in  their  domestic  habits,  and  in  all  thing^^: 
except  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  there  itr 
nothing  which  distinguishes  them  from  their: 
fellow'citizelis  the  Turks.  The  temples  of  th^ 
citizebs,  we  further  know,  were  appropriated 
to  the  new  religion*.  The  sumptuous  baths  of 
the  vanquished  Were  not  less  prized  by  the 
victor.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  public  building 
were  destroyed;  and,  from  the  characteristio 
disposition  of  Oriental  nations  to  preserve  things 
as  they  are,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  with 
the  exception  of  those  edifices  which  h&ve 
yielded  to  the  attacks  of  time,  of  earthquak^$^' 
and  of  fire,  that  Constantinople  exhibits  ,one,  jaife 
least,  of  the  cities  of  the  Antients,  almost 
unaltered.  Passing  thence  into  jisia,  the  tra* 
teller  may  be  directed  to  other  examples  of  the 
fame  nature,  in  which  the  similarity  of  the 

• 

^     li      II  >  ■      I m^ll.         i    ; ,       . 

(1)  They  live  in  a  part  of  the  city  which,  from  its  proximity  to  |hei 
Light'houset  goes  by  the  name  of  Phanar* 

(S)  Of  wbid)  the  Church  of  St  Sophia  is  «  particular  instance  t  and 
it  niay  be  added,  that  the  crescenty  which  blasons  the  '^jurktMh  banner,  is  the 
most  antient  symbol  of  Sysantium,  as  i^ppeait  by  the  medals  of  the  city. . 
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aiitient  and  the  modern  appearance  is  even  more 
striking :  and  perhaps  the  howling  dervishes  of 
Scutari y  who  preserve  in  their  frantic  orgies  the 
rites  of  the  priests  of  Baal^,  acQommbdated  the 
xhercehary  exhibition  of  their  pretended  miracles 
to  ai  new  superstition  pervading' the  temples. of 
Chalcedon ;  exactly  as  Pagan  miracles,  recorded 
and  derided  by  Horace^  were  adapted  to  tl^e 
ceiremonies  of  the  RoTnan- Catholic  religion  ^.  The 
Psylli  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  are 
still  found  in  the  serpent-eaters  of  Cairo  and  of 
Rosetta:  and  in  all  ages,  where  a  successful 
craft,  under  the  name  of  miracle,  has  been 
employed  to  delude  and  to  subdue  the  human 
imderstanding,  the  introducers  of  a  new  rjeligion^ 
have,  with  considerable  policy,  appropriated  it 
to  the  same  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed 
by  their  predecessors. 

• 

The  prejudices  of  the  Christians  against  their 
Turkish  coh<}ueror8  were  so  difficult  to  be  oy^- 
come,  that  while  we  lament  a  want  of  truth,  in 
every  account  which  they  have  given  of  their 
invaders^  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  falsehood ; 


(S)  ^  And  thej  cried  aloud,  and  cut  theoiMlves,  after  their  maaiM^ 
w^V  knives  atid  lanoeti.'*     1  Kings,  iviii.  26. 

'  t4)  The  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  Si,  Januariuis  blood  is  alluded 
to  by  Horaeet  as  practised,  in  his  time^  under  a  different  namer  fi<9r. 
Sat,  lib*  (  5. 


k 
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but,  in  this  distant  period,  viewing  the  events 
of  those  times  without  passion  or  prejudice  it 
may  become  a  question,  whether,  at  the  capture 
of  Constantinople^  the  victors  or  the  vanquished 
were  the  most  polished  people.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  paint  the  vices  and  the  barbarism 
of  those  degenerated  representatives  of  the 
antient  Romans,  who  then  possessed  the  imperial 
city ;  nor  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  the 
Thrks:  but  when  it  is  urged,  that  Mohammed 
and  his  followers,  upon  taking  possession  of 
Constantinople,  .were  busied  only  in  works  of 
destruction',  we  may  adduce  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  derived  even  from  the  writings  «f 
those  by  whom  they  were  thus  calumniated. 
Gyllius  and  Bandurius  have  permitted  observar 
tion3  ta  escape  them,  which  have  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  establish  a  contrary  opinion :  they 
acknowledge,  that  certain  magnificent  palaces^ 
temples^  baths,  and  caravanserais  S  were  allowed 
to  remain ;  and  the  Temple  of  St.  Sophia  being  of 
the  number,  as  well  as  the  antiquities  in  the 


mtmm 


(1)  **  Capta  a  Turds  Constantinopoli,  antiqua  ilia  ac  Teneranda  monn- 
meata  olim  a  Taiiis  Imperatoribus  Christianis  magnifioemissmii  con- 
stractai  qiuB  Barbari  illi  adhuc  int^^  in  re^  urbe  lepereranti  alia  aolo 
asquarunt,  alia  spoliata  suis  omamentis  reUquerun^  donee  sic  ncf  lecta. 
in  ruinam  diffluerent.'*  BanduHi  Imperium  Orientale^  torn.  II.  p.  1007, 
ed.  Pan  1711. 

(2)  ««  Quas  magnifice  exstructa  Tlsuntur."         Ibidn 
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mppadrome,  the  public  chtems,  the  sarcophagi*  &c. 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  taste 
cf  tiie  Turks  in  this  respect.  It  will  appear 
afterwards,  that  the  regalia^  the  imperial  ar- 
mcury,  and  many  other  works  of  magnificence 
and  of  utility,  were  likewise  preserved.  In 
tiie  sacking  of  a  city,  when  alt  things  are 
left  to  promiscuous  pillage,  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation  must  necessarily  ensue;-,  and^ 
under  similar  circumstances  of  previous  pro- 
▼ocation  and  of  subsequent  opportunity,. .  it 
IS  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Greeks  would 
have  been  ,more  scrupulous  tha^  their  con- 
querors. The  first  employment  of  Mohafmned, 
when  those  disorders  had  subsided,  was  Qot 
merely  the  preservation,  but  the  actual  improve* 
ment  of  t^e  city :  of  this  a  striking  example  is 
related  by  Gyllius,  who,  speaking  of  the  Forum 
.of  Taurus,  says,  that  owing  to  its  being  grown 
over  with  wood,  and  affording  a  shelter  for 
thieves,  Mohammed  granted  the  spot  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  build  upon  it^  The  same 
author  also  mentions,  that,  among  other  instances 
^f  Mohammed's  munificence,  the  largest  baths  in 
the  city  were  by  him  erected ;  one  for  the  use 
of  men,  and  the  other  for  women  ^:  neither  is  it 


(3)  GylHus  de  Topog.  Constant,  lib.  iu.  c.  6. 

(4)  Ibia.  Ub..iv.  c,2. 
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CHAR  necessary  to  seek  for  information  further  fhan 
in  the  documents  which  he  has  afforded,  .^ 
prove  that  Christians^  and  not  Thrks,  have  he^n 
liie  principal  agents  in  destroying  the  statues 
and  the  public  buildings  with  which  Comtaii* 
tinople^  in  different  ages,  was  adorned'.  The 
havoc  was  begun  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great:  and  it  was  renewed,  at  intervals,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  factions  and  dis* 
aentions  of  the  inhabitants '.  The  city,  such  as 
it  was,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  has  been  by  them  preserved,  with  fewer 
alterations  than  took  place  while  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  their  predecessors.  It  does  not 
however  appear,  that  the  changes  produced^ 
either  by  the  one  or  by  the  other,  have  in 
any  degree  affected  that  striking  resemblance 
which  it  still  bears  to  the  antient  cities  of 
the  Greeks. 


(1)  See  the  curious  extract  from  Nicetat  the  Choniatf  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  last  Sectidn  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels-. 

(2)  Primibn  Imperatores  dissentientes,  Sonde  inc^ndMi  creberrimv 
noQ  mod&  fortuita,  sed  etiam  ab  hostibus  tatn  extemis,  quam  dissidentibus 

▼ariarum  factlonum  partibus  jacta,  &c.   •  •  •   • Neque 

teodd  ab  hostibus  antiqua  monumenta  eversa  sunt,  sed  etiam  ab  Impera- 
toribus  etiam  Constantinopoli  amicisiimis,  inter  quos  primus  Constantinus 

Magnus,  quern  Eusxbzus  scribit  templa  deorum  diruisse,  vestibula  vas-  j 

Usie,  tecta  detrazisse,  eorum  statuas  aereas  sustulisse,  quibus  tot  $sculii 
gloriabantnr.**     Ibid  torn, L  p. 427.    td.  Far.  nil. 
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trader  these  impressions,  we  eagerly  sought 
an  Opportunity  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
Sebaolio:  and>  difficult  as  the  undertaking 
may  eeem,  we  soon  found  the  means  of  its 
acoomptishnient.  The  harmony  existing  be- 
tween England  and  the  Porie,  at  that  critical 
juncture  when  EgyiJt  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Turks  by  the  valour  of  our  troops,  greatly  faci- 
litated the  enterprise.  We  felt  continced,  that, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  many  interesting 
antiquities  were  concealed  from  observation; 
and  we  were  not  disappointed. 

The  first  place,  to  which  our  observations  ia»p««i 

Armourjf. 

were  directed,  was  the  Imperial  Armoury :  and 
here,  to  our  high  gratification,  we  beheld  the 
weapons,  the  shields,  and  the  mUitary  engines 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  represented  on  antient  medals  and 
bas-reliefs,  suspended  as  trophies  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Turks.-  It  is  true,  our  stay 
was  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  us  to 
bluing  away  any  other  than  this  brief  notice  of 
what  we  sa>ir:  a  Bostanghy  soon  put  a  stop  to 
the  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  retreat;  but  even  the  transient  . 
'V'iew,  thus  obtained,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a 
belief,  that  other  interesting  remains  of  the 
Palitce  of  the  Ccpsars  might  also  be  similarly 
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preserved.  This  conjecture  was  not. without 
foundation :  nor  is  it  at  all  remarkable,  that,  in 
a  lapse  of  time  which  does  not  exceed  the 
period  that  has  mtervened  since  the. armour  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  deposited .  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  relics  of  Roman  power  should  .be 
thus  discovered.  It  is  only  singular,  that, 
during  all  the  inquiries  which  have  taken  place 
respecting  this  remarkable  city,  such  remains 
should  have  beep  so  long  unnoticed.  In  answer 
to  our  earnest  entreaties  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  few  moments,,  to  be  employed  m  further 
examination,  it  was  explained  to  us,  that,  if 
the  old  armour  were  an  object  of  our  curiosity, 
we  might  have  full  leisure  to  survey  it,  when 
carried  on  sumpter-horses,  in  the  great  ai^ual 
procession  of  the  Grand  Signior,  at  the  opemng 
of  the  Bairarriy  which  was  shortly  to  take  plac.e^ 
and  where  we  afterwards  saw  it  e^ibited. 

VweofOie  Soon  after  this,  some  Pages  belonging  to  the 
Emperors.  iSeroglio  brought  from  the  Sultans  apartments 
the  fragments  of  a  magnificent  vase  of  jasper- 
agate,  which,  they  said,  his  Highness  hud 
dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment  of  anger.  As 
these  fragments  had  been  cast  away,  and  dis- 
regarded, the  Pageflr  had  sold  ihem  to  a,  poor 
lapidary,  who  earned  a  scanty^  livelihopd  by 
cutting  said  polishing  stones   for  the    signet 
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ri»gB  of  die  7\irh\  In  one  of  our  Qiineralogi- 
cal  excursions^  the  merchants  of  the  bezesten^ 
where  jewels  are  sold,  directed  us  to  the  labo- 
ratory of  this  man,  to  obtain  the  precious 
stones  of  the  country  in  their  natural  state « 
He  was  then  employed  upon  the  fragments  of 
^8  vase,  and  very  gladly  spared  the  labour 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  bestowed,  by 
consigning,  for  a  small  sum,  the  whole  of  them 
into  our  hands.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  extraordinary  proof  of  the  genius 
and  industry  of  Grecian  artists,  than  was  pre- 
sented by  this  vase.  Its  fragments  are  still  in 
the  author's  possession;  and  have  been  reserved 
for  annual  exhibition,  during  a  course  pf  public 
Lectures  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  When 
it  is  considered,  that  the  treasury  of  Mithradates 
contained  four  thousand  specimens  of  a  similar 
manufacture;  and  that  the  whole  collection 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,;  that  the 
T\irkSf  moreover,  are  unable  to  execute  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  curious  relic,  after  passing  into  the 
possession  of  the  Moslems  at  the  conquest  of  the 
city,  had  continued  to  adorn  the  palace  of  theit 


■  m 


(1)  The  7\wk*  rarely  write  themselves :  they  employ  scribesi  who  stand 
ready  for  hire  in  the  streets;  and  afterwards  apply  a  signett  which  has 
been  previously  rubbed  dyer  with  Indian  ink,  by  way  of  voucher  for  tjoif 
manuscript 
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sovereigns.  Neither  is  this  conjecture  tmsiip^ 
ported  by  the  mythological  figure  which  is 
represented,  in  exquisite  sculpture,  upon  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  vase  itself.  It  consisto 
of  an  entire  mass  of  green  jasper-agate,  beaU'^ 
tifully  variegated  with  veins  and  spots  of  a 
vermilion  colour;  so  that  one  part  of  it  exhibits/ 
the  ribbon-jasper,  and  another  the  blood-stone. 
The  handle  is  so  formed  as  to  represent  the 
h^ad  of  a  griffin  (carved  in  all  the  perfection  of 
the  finest  cam^o),  whose  extended  wings  and 
claws  cover  the  outside  of  the  vase.  The 
difficulty  of  cutting  a  siliceous  concretion  of 
such  extraordinary  durability  needs  not  to  be 
specified :  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  entire 
life  of  the  antient  lapidary,  by  whom  it  was 
wrought,  was  barely  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking; nor  do  we  know  in  what  manner  such 
works  were  effected.  Yet  there  are  parts  of  the 
sculpture  where  the  sides  of  the  vase  remain  as 
thin  as  the  finest  porcelain '. 

(1)  I  ha?e  seen  similar  instances  of  sculpture,  eiecuted  «Ten  in  h^nkf 
substances ;  and  Hdt  Chinese  possess  the  art  of  perfecting  such  works. 
There  exists  a  very  remarkable  manufactory  of  this  kinid  at  Camhay^  in 
the  Cuzerat,  in  India*  The  author  lately  saw  sonic  beautiful  models  of 
pieces  of  artillery,  which,  with  their  carriages  and  wheels,  had  been  cze- 
eutad,  each  out  of  one  entire  mass  of  red  Cornelian  stone,  by  the  nativea 
nf  Cambay,  The  English  Resident,  Mr.  Skrine^  ^ho  presided  ovet  the 
manufactory,  and  to  whom  these  models  belong,  affirms,  that  the  Carne^ 
iiaut  undergo  the  action  of  fire  before  they  are  worked.     It  is  probable 

that 
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A  second  visit  which  we  made  to  the  inteiior 
6f  the  Seraglia  was  not  attended  by  any  very 
interesting  discovery ;  but,  as  it  enabled  us  to 
describe,  with  minuteness,  scenes  hitherto  imper^ 
vious  to  Christian  eyes,  the  Readet  may  be  gra- 
tified with  our  observations  within  those  walls* 
Every  one  is  curious  to  know  what  exists 
-within  recesses  which  have  been  long  concealed. 
In  vain  does  the  eye,  roaming  from  the  towen. 
of  Gdlata,  Pera,  and  Constantinople,  attempt  t^ 
penetrate  the  thick  gloom  of  cypresses  and 
domes,  which  distingui9hes  the  most  beaptiful 
part  of  the  city.  Imagination  magnifies  things 
unknown :  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  curio? 
«ity  always  excited  by  mystery,  the  reflection  is 
suggested,  that  ahtient  Byzantium  occupied  ihe 
site  of  the  Sultans  palace,  a  thirst  of  inquiry  is 
proportionably  augmented.  We  promise  to  con- 
duct our  readers  not  only  within  the  retirement 
of  ^e  Seraglio,  but.into  the  Charem  itself,  and  the 
most  secluded  haunts  of  the  Turkish  sovereign. 


4fa«t  Jadet  with  whose  natural  history  we  are  Htde  acquainted,  liardens  bf 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  that  the  Ciunese^  who  give  it  sueh 
various  shapes,  avail  themselves  of  its  softness,  when  fresh  dug,  in  order 
to  manufacture  it  The  chemical  analysis  of  Jade  was  only  lately  asoo^- 
tained :  it  is  an  aikaltferoui  Siiex,  containing  also  Limer  its  proper  places 
thcrefare^  in  a  mineralogical  system,  ou^ttobewith  Obsidian  and  Piich" 
^jfOTM.  A  vase  of  one  entire  piece  of  jade  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
JFergutons  and  /|  patera,  exactly  anawering  Mr.  Ferguson**  vasc^  was 
latdy  exposed  for  sale,  in  the  window  of  a  shop  in  the  Strand. 
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It  SO  happened,  that  the  gard^er  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  during  our  residence  in  Gm^to^^ 
tinoplcy  was  a  German.  This  person  used  ta 
mix  with  the  society  in  Peray  and  often  joined 
in  the  evening  parties  given  by  the  different 
foreign  ministers.  In  this  manner  we  becamii 
acquainted  with  him;  and  were  invited  to  his 
apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  SeragUo; 
close  to  tlie  gates  of  the  Sultans  garden.  We 
were  accompanied,  during  our  first  visit;  by  his 
intimate  friend,  the  secretary  and  chaplain  of 
the  Swedish  mission;  who,  but  a  short  time 
before>  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of 
the  four  principal  Sultanas  and  the  Sultan  Mother, 
in  consequence  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
gardener.  The  secretary  and  his  friend  were^ 
sitting  together  one  morning,  when  the  cries  of. 
the  black  eunuchs,  opening  the  door  of  the 
Ckctrem,  which  communicated  with  the  Seraglio 
garden's,  announced  that  these  ladies  were 
going  to  take  the  air.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  gates  adjoining  the 
gardener's  lodge;  where  an  arabdt^  wad  sta^ 
tioned  to  receive  them,  in  which  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  drive  round  the  walks  of  the  SeragKo, 


(1 }  A  covered'  waggon  up6n  four  wheels,  with  latticed  windows  at  the 
aides,  formed  to  conceal  Chose  who  are  withln«  It  is  almost  the  only 
species  of  carnage  in  use  among  the  Turks, 
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wi&iii  tie  waUs  df  the  palace.  tJpoxL  tluMie 
occasions^  the  black  eimuchs  exaaiiQe  e^ea^ 
p^  of  the  garden,  and  run  before  the  womem 
calling  out  to  all  persons  to  avoid  approadiioig 
or  beholding  them^  under  pain  of  death.  The 
gardener,  and  his  friend  the  Swede,  instantly 
closed  all  the  shutters,  and  locked  the  doori^ 
The  black  eunuchs,  arriving  soon  aftef,  and 
finding  the  lodge  shut,  supposed  the  gard^ef 
to  be  absent.     Presently  followed  the  Sultan  Dacnptioa 

of  the  four 

Mother,  with  the  four  principal  Sultanas,  who  principal 
were  in  high  glee,  romping  aAd  laughing  wim 
each  other.  A  small  scullery  window,  of  the 
gardener's  lodg^^  looked  directly  towards  the 
gate,  through  \diich  these  ladies  were  to  pass ; 
and  was  separated  from  it  only  by  a  few  yards* 
Here,  through  two  sitaall  gimlet-hdes,  bored 
for  the  purpose;  they  beheld  very  distinctly  the 
features  of  the  women^  whom  they  described 
as  possessing  extraordinary  beauty.  Three  of 
the  four  were  Georgians,  having  dark  com^ 
plexions,  and  very  long  dark  hair;  but  the 
foiuth  was  remarkably  fair,  and  her  hair,  also 
of  singular  length  and  thickness^  was  of  a  flaxen 
colotir :  neither  were  their  teeth  dyed  black,  as^ 
those  of  Turkish  females  generally  are.  The 
Swedish  gentleman  said,  he  was  almost  sure  that 
these  women  suspected  they  were  seen,  from 
the  address  they  manifested  in  displaying  their 
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CHAP,  charms,  and  in  loitering  at  the  gate.  This  gave 
'  ■  »■■  ^  him  and  his  friend  no  small  degree  of  terror; 
as  they  would  have  paid  for  their  curiosity  'Vnth 
their  lives,  if  any  such  suspicion  had  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  black  eunuchs.  He 
described  their  dresses  as  being  rich  beyond  ail 
that  can  be  imagined.  Long  spangled  robes, 
open  in  front,  with  pantaloons  embroidered  iii 
gpld  and  silver,  and  covered  by  a  profusioa 
0f  pearls  and  precious  stones,  displayed  their 
persons  to  great  advantage ;  but  were  so  heavy, 
as  actually  to  encumber  their  motion,  and  almost 
to  impede  their  walking.  Their  hair  hung  In 
loose  and  very  thick  tresses,  on  each  side 
of  their  cheeks ;  falling  down :  to  the  waittt^ 
and. entirely  covering  their  shoulders.  Those 
tressi^s .  were  quite  powdered  with  diamonds, 
not  displayed  according  to  any  atudied  d.rrange- 
ment,  but  aa  if  carelessly  scattered,  by  handfuls, 
among  their  flowing  locks.  On  the  top  of  their 
heads,  and  rather  leaning  to  one  side,  they 
wore,  each  of  them,  a  small  circular  patch  or 
diadem.  Their  faces,  necks,  and  even  their 
breasts,  wei:e  quite  exposed ;  not  one'  of  theme 
having  any  veil. 

The  German  gardener,  who  had  daily  access 
to  different  parts  of  the  Seraglio,  offered  to 
conduct  us  not  only  over  the  gardens,   biit 
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promised,  if  we  would  comfr  singly,  during  the  char 
season  of  tiie  Ramadan\  (when  the  guards, 
being  up  all  night,  would  be  stupefied  during 
the  day  with  sleep  and  intoxication,)  to  under- 
take the  greater  risk  of  shewing  to  us  the 
interior  of  the  Charem,  or  the  apartments  of 
the  woinen ;  that  is  to  say,  of  that  part  of  it 
whidi  they  inhabit  during  the  summer;  for 
they  were  still  in  their  winter  chambers.  We 
readily  accepted  this  offer:  the  author  only 
solicited  the  further  iadulgence  of  being  .ac-^ 
companied  by  a  Frerich  artist  of  the  name  of 
PreaiAXf  whose  extraordinary  promptitude  in 
design  would  enable  him  to  bring  away  sketches 
of  any  thing  we  might  find  interesting,  either  in 
the  CAor^m,  or  gardens  of  the  &ra^/fo.  Theappre-* 
Iiensi<ms  of  Monsieur  Preaux  were,  however^  so 
great,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
we  could  prevail  upon  him  to  venture  into  the 


(1)  The  Ramadan  of  the  Turlcs  answers  to  our  Lent,  as  their  i^asram 
does  to  Easter.    During  the  month  of  the  Ramadaut  they  impose  upon 
tlieiiiseWes  Ibe  strictest  priTation*  aToiding  even  the  use  of  tobacco^  fimnt 
srun-rise  to  sun-set.    They  feast  all  night  during  this  season,  and  are^ 
tberefore,  generally  asleep  during  the  day;  nor  is  it  easy  to  awaken  them 
at  this  time,  for  ihey  are  fire^uently  intoxicated  with  opium.    This  was 
lUe  season  ia  which  Titts^  who  published  a  faiihfiil  aeoount  of  the  HbAam^ 
mfidans^  endeavoured  to  effect  his  esciqpe  from  slaYery.    *<  It  was»"  says^ 
he^   "in  the  time  of  Ramadan^  when  they  eat  meat  only  by  night;  and 
Aerefore  in  the  morning  would  haiFe  been  all  fi»t  adeep.*'    JUamnt  of 
$he  SdUs^  tmd  Uai$nm  t^f  «Ae  UaknMia%h  p>  7.  XomT.  1798. 
VOL,  III.  C 
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Seraglio ;  and  he  afterwards  eitiier  lost,  or 
secreted,  the .  only  dxawinga  which  his  fears 
would  allow  him  to  make  while  he  was  there. 

We  left  Pera,  in  a  gondola,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  embarking,  at  Tophwta,  and 
steering  towards  th^t  gate  of  the  Seraglio  which 
feces  the  Bosporus  pn  the  south-eastern  side^ 
where,  the  entrance  to  the  Seraglio  gardens  and 
the  gardener's  dodge  are  situate.  A  Bostanghy, 
as  a  sort  of  porter,  is  usually  seated,  with  his 
Interior  of  attendants,  within  the  portal.  Upon  entering 
the  Seraglio^  Hie  spectator  is; struck  by  a  wild 
and  confused .  assemblage  of  great  and  inter- 
esting objects :  among  the  first  of  these .  ar^, 
enormous  cypresses,  massive  and  lofty  masonry^ 
negli^cted  and  broken  soroi,  high  rising  mQund^, 
and-  a  long  gloomy  avenue,  leading  from  the 
gates  of  the  garden  between  the  double  walls 
of  the  Seraglio*  This  gate  is  the  same  by 
which  the  Sultanas  came  out  for  the  airing 
before  alluded  to ;  aiid  the  gardener's  lodge  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  it.  The  avenue  extending 
from  it,  towards  the  west,  offers  a  broad  and 
beautiful,  although  soUtary,  walk,  to  a .  very 
considerable  extent,  shut  in  by  high  walls  on 
both  sides.  Directly  opposite  to  this  entrance 
of  the  Seraglio  is  a  .  very  lofty  .mound,  or 
bank,  covered  by  large  trees>  and  traversed  by 
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*  « 

terraces,  over'  which;  on  the  top,  are  walls  with 

turrets .   On  the  right  hand,  are  the  large  wooden 

folding  doors  ^  of  the  Grand  Signivrs  gardens ; 

and  near  to  them  lie  many  fragments  of  antient 

marbles,  appropriated  to  the  vilest  purposes; 

among  others,  a  soros  of  one  mass  of  marble, 

covered  .with  a  simple,    although-  unmeaning 

bas-relief-    Entering  the  gardens  by  the  foldmg 

doors,  a  pleasing  coup  (Tosil  of  trellis-work  and 

covered  walks  is  displayed,  more  after  the  taste 

pf  the  natives  of  Holland^  than  of  those  of  any 

other  coimtry.     Various  and  very  despicable 

^ets^  d'eau,  straight  gravel-walks,  and  borders 

disposed  into  parallelograms,  with  the  addition 

of  a  long  green-house  filled  with  orange-trees, 

compose  all  that  appears  within  the  small  spot 

which  bears  the  name  of  the  Seraglio  Gardens. 

The  view,  on  entering,  is  down  the  principal 

gravel-walk;  and  all  the  walks  meet  at  a  central 

point,  beneath  a  doifte  of  the  same  trellis-work 

by^which  they  are  covered.     Small  fountains 

spout  a  few  quarts  of  water  into  large  shelly, 

or  .form  parachutes  over  burning  bougies,,  by 

tht5  sides  of  the  walks.    The  trellis- work  is  of 

WQod,  pamted  white,  and  covered  by  jasmine.; 

and  this,  as  it  does  not  conceal  the  artificial 

firame  by  which  it  is  supported,  produces  a 

wretched  (effect.    On  the  outside  of  the  trellia- 

work  appear  small  parterres,  edged  with  box, 

ca 


I. 
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CHAP,  containing  very  common  flowers,  and  adorned 
with  fountains.  On  the  right  faand^  after  entering 
the  garden,  appears  the  magnificent  kiosk,  which 
ccHistitutes  the  Sultans  summer  residence;  and 
farther  on  is  the  orangery  before  mentioned, 
occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  on  that 
.side.  Exactly  opposite  to  the  garden  gates  is 
the  door  of  the  Charem,  or  palace  of  the  women 
belonging  to  the  Grimd  Signior ;  a  building  not 
unlike  one  of  the  small  colleges  in  Cambridge, ' 
and  inclosing  the  same  sort  of  cloistered  court. 
One  side  of  this  building  extends  across  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  garden,  so  that  the 
windows  look  into  it.  Below  these  windows 
are  two  small  green-houses,  filled  with  very 

conmion  plants,  and  a  number  of  Canary-birds. 

« 

before  the  Charem  windows,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  a  ponderous,  gloomy,  wooden  door ;  and  this, 
creaking  on  its  mas&ive  hinges,  opens  to  the 
quadrangle,  or  interior  court  of  the  Charem 
itself.  Still  facing  the  Charem^  on  the  left  hand» 
is  a  paved  ascent,  leading  through  a  handsome 
gilded  iron  gate,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
gardcQ.  Here  is  a  kiosk,  which  will  presently 
be  described.  Returning  from  the  Charem  to 
the  door  by  which  we  first  entered,  a  lofty  wall 
on  the  right  hand  supports  a  terrace  with  a  few 
small  parterres :  these,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  lower  garden,  constitute  what  is  aow 
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called  the  Upper  Garden  of  the  SeragHo ;  and,    chap. 
till  within  these  few  years^  it  was  the  only  one.  <„,  i.^  ■  ,^ 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  suitan*s  - 
and'  insignificant  spot  of  ground,  let  us  now 
enter  the  kiosk,  which  was  first  mentioned  as 
liie  Sultans  summer  residence.  It  is  situate 
(m  the  sea-shore,  and  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  the  eye  ever  beheld,  of  Scuiary  and 
of  the  adjoining  Asiatic  coast,  the  mouth  of  the 
CancU,  and  a  moving  picture  of  ships  and  gen- 
dolas,  with  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  this 
vast  metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capital  in 
the  world  <;an  pretend  to  exhilnt.  The  kiosk 
itself,  fashioned  after  the  airy  fantastic  style  of 
Eastern  architecture,  presents  a  spacious  cham- 
ber, covered  by  a  dome ;  from  which,  towards 
the  sea,  advances  a  raised  platform  surrounded 
by  windows,  and  terminated  by  a  divdn\  On 
the  right  and  left  are  the  private  apartments  of 
die  Sultan  and  his  ladies.  From  the  centre  of 
the  dome  is  suspended  a  large  lustre,  presented 
by  the  English  ambassador.  Above  the  raised 
platform  hangs  another  lustre  of  smaller  size. 


*  (I)  Tlie  div&n  is  a  sort  of  couch,  or  sofk,  common  ov«r  aU  the  Lewmt, 
mmtmoi&aig  ewwj  ade  of  «  room,  except  that  whidi  contains  the  entrance. 
It  is  raised  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  floor.  When  a  Divdn  is  held, 
it  means  nothing  more,  than  that  the  persons  composing  it  are  thus 
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CHAP,   but  more  elegant.    Immediately  over  the  sofas 

V    «y    *  of  the  clfWn  are  mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish 

inscriptions— poetry,   and    passages  from   the 

Kordn.    The  sofas  are  of  white  satin,  beautifully 

embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  Seraglio.' 

y  '  .  ■.        - 

Leaving  the  platform,  on  the  left  hand  is  the 
Stdtdns  private  chamber  of  repose,  the  floor  of^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  couches  of  very  costly 
workmanship.  Opposite  to  this  chamber,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kiosk,  a  door  opens  to  the 
apartment  in  which  are  placed  the  attendstnt* 
Sukanas,  i}xe  StUtan  Mother,  or  any  ladies  in 
residence  with  the  sovereign.  This  room  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Sultaris  chamber, 
except  that  the  couches  are  more  maffnificently 
embroidered. 

A  small  $taircase  leads  from  these  apart- 
ments, to  two  chambers  below;  paved  with 
marble,  tod  as  cold  as  any  cellar.  Here  a 
more  numerous  assemblage  of  women  are 
buried,  as  it  were,  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  first  is  a  sort  of  antechamber  to  the  other ; 
by  the  door  of  which,  in  a  nook  of  the  wall, 
are  placed  the  Sultans  slippers,  of  conrnion 
yellow  morocco,  and  coarse  workmanship. 
Having  entered  the  niarble  chamber  immedi- 
ately below  the  kiosk,  a  marble  bason  presents 
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itself,  with  a  foiititain  in  the  centre,  containing    chap. 
water  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  a 
few  very  small  fishes.    Answering  to  the  plat- 
form mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  kiosk, 
is  another,  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  closely 
latticed,  where  the  ladies  sit  during  the  seaison 
of  their  residence  in  this  place.     We  were 
pleased  with  observing  a  few  things  they  had 
carelessly  left  upon  the  sofas,  and  which  cha- 
rftcterized   their  mode  of  life.    Among  these 
Was  an  English  writing-box,  of  black  varnished 
wood,  with  a  sliding  cover,  and  drawers;  the 
drawers  containing  coloured  writing  papfer,  reed 
pens,  perfumed  wax,  and  little  bags  made  of 
embroidered  salin,   in  which  their  billets-doiut 
are  sent,  by  negro  slaves^  who  are  both  mutes 
and  eunuchs.     That  liqueurs  are  drunk  in  these 
secluded  chambers  is  evident;   for  we  found 
labels  for  bottles,  neatly  cut  out  with  scissars, 
bearing   Turkish  inscriptions,  with  the  words 
"  Rosoglior  "  Golden    TVater,'\  and   "  Water  of 
Lijer    These  we  carried  off  as  trophies  of  our 
visit  to  the  place,  and  distributed  them  among 
our  friends*.     Having  now  seen  every  part  of 


(1)  The  inscriptions  upon  the  labels  were  tmhslated  hy  llie  principal 
Dragomttn,  of  the  Auaitrian  Ambassador ;  but  they  have  been  since  shewn, 
to  other  Oriental  scholars,  all  of  whom  afforded  the  same  interpretation. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  liqueurt  were  drunk  by  the  Sultan,  or  hia 
ladies:  the  fact  must  speak  for  itself. 
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CHAP,    this  building,  we  returned  tp  the  garden,  by 
^■iiiiy  V  the  entrance  which  admitted  us  to  the  kiosk.    ^ 

S^A^t.        ^^^  ^^^  principal  object  was  the  examination 
menu  of     of  j^}^^  Ch  A»EM ;  and  as  the  undertaking  was 

tbe  Women. 

attended  with  danger,  we  first  took  care  to  see 
that  the  garden  was  cleared  of  Bostanghies^  and 
other  attendants ;  as  our  curiosity,  if  detected, 
yirould,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  cost  us  our  lives 
iupon  the  spot.  A  catastrophe  of  this  nature 
ha^  been  already  related  by  Le  Bruyn.  An 
European  was  put  to  death  who  was  detected 
using  a  telescope  to  examine  the  Seraglio 
Gardens  from*  the  window  of  his  house  in  the 
dty'. 


(l)  The  Reader  will  judge,  from  the  following  extraqt,  what  the  fate 
of  any  person  would  be.  Christian  or  Moslem^  who  should  be  detected 
withui  the  C^tarenk.  **I1  en  coiita  cher  au  S'.  GreUot»  Interprdte  de 
Venise;  comme  il  £toit  logi  k  Constantinople^  dans  une  malson  qui  avoil 
Tue  BUT  les  Jardins  du  S^raal,  et  regardant  un  jour  le  Grand  Seigneur 
et  see  Sultanes  avec  une  lunette  de  longue  vue,  qu*il  avoit  &it  passer  par 
Is  trou  d'un  diassis^  ce.lMnce,  s*en  ^tant  apper^lky  donna  orcb-e  ^ti'on 
alia  pindre  tUT'le^ckampt  eL  la  mime  fsuhrct  ee  eurieug  quel  gu*ilfut,  et 
il  ne  sortit  point  du  jardin  que  rex6cutV>n  ne  £ut  faite.  Les  Bostangis 
6ont  oblig^i  de  sortir  lors  qii*on  sonne  une  doche,  pour  ayotir  que  Sa 
llautesse  ta  sa  promoier  avec  qudque  Sultane ;  et  il  y  iroit  de  k  vie  4 
y  demeurer*  Un  Sultan  fit  mdme  un  jour  mourir  un  de  ces  Bostangis 
qu'on  trouva  endormi  sous  un  arbre»  quoiqu*il  n*e6t  pas  entendu  le 
^gnal  qui.  I'obligeoit  a  9ortir  *  * 

Voyage  au  Leva}^t  par  C,  IsC  Bruyn,  torn*  h  p*  141.     Partly  17-25. 
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,   Having  inspected  every  alley  and  comer  of   chap. 
the  garden,  we  advanced,  half*breathless,  and 
on  tip-toe,  to  the  great  wooden  door  of  the 
passage  leading  to   the   inner   court  of  this 
mysterious  edifice.    We  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  open;  but  the  noise  of  its  grating  hinges, 
amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the  place,  went 
to  our  very  hearts.    We  then  entered  a  small 
quadrangle,   much  resembling  that  of  Queen^s 
€olleg€y  Cambridge^  filled  with  weeds.     It  was 
divided  into  two  part^,  one  raised  above. the 
other;  the  principal  side  of  the  court  contaiuing 
an  open  cloister,   supported   by  small   white 
marble  columns.     Every  thing  appeared  in  a 
joeglecjted  state.    The  women  reside  here  only 
during  summer.    Their  winter  apartments  may 
ibe  compared  to  the  late  Bastille  of  France ;  and 
the  decoration    of  these  apartments  is  even 
inferior  to  that  we  are  about  to  describe.    From 
ithis  court,  forcing  open  a  small  window  near 
the  gromid,  and  having  climbed  into  the  building, 
we  arrived  upon  a  long  range  of  wooden  beds,  or 
couches,  covered  with  mats,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  a  hundred  slaves,  which  reached 
the  whole   extent   of   a  very  long   corridor. 
Hence,  passing  through  some  narrow  passages, 
the  floors  of  which  were  also  matted,  we  came 
Jto  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments. 
Of  such  irregular  and  confused  architecture,  it 
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CHAP,    is  difficult  to  give  any  perspicuous  description. 

V  ■■yij,.i,  ^  We '  went  from  the  lower  dormitory  of  the 
slaves  to  another  above  it:  this'  was  divided 
into  two  tiers;  so  that  one  half  of  the  numerous 
attendants  it  was  designed  to  accommodate 
slept  over  the  other,  upon  a  sort  of  shelf  or 
scaifold  near  to  the  ceiling.  From  this  second 
corridor  we  entered  itito  a  third,  a  long  matted 
passage :  upon  the  left  of  this  were  small  apart-^ 
ments  for  slaves  of  higher  rank ;  and  upon  the 
right,  a  series  of '  rooms  looking  towards  :  the 
sea.     By  continuing  along  this  corridor,  we  at 

Chamber    last  entered  the  great  Chamber  &f  Aadieryce^  :iii 

of  Audi* 

ence.  which  the  Sultan  Mother  receives  visits  of  cere- 
mony from  the  Sultanas,  and  other  distin^ished 

^  ladies'of  the  CAarem.     Nothing  can  be  imagined 

better  suited  to  theatrical  representation  than 
this  chamber.  It  is  exactly  such  ah  apartment 
as  the  best  painters  of  scenic  decoration  would 
have  selected,  to  afford  a  striking  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magnificence,  of 
the  Ottoman  court.  The  stage  is  best  suited  for 
its  representation ;  and  therefore  the  reader  is 
requested  to  have  the  stage  in  his  imagina- 
tion while  it  is  described.  It  was  surrounded 
with  enormous  mirrors,  the  costly  donations 
of  Infidel  kings,  as  they  are  styled  by  the 
present  possessore. '  These  mirrors  the  women 
of  the     Seraglio    sometimes    break,    in    their 
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frolics  \  At  the  upper  end  is  the  throne,  a  chap. 
sort  of  cagCj  in  which  the  Sultana  sits,  sur-' 
rounded  by  latticed  blinds;  for  eveti  hef e  her 
person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to 
tiie  coitimon  observation  of  slaves  and  females 
of  the  Charem.  A  lofty  flight  of  broad  steps, 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  leads  to  this^ 
cage,  as  to  a  throne.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  cage  are  two  burnished  chairs  of  state, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  To  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  throne,  and  upon  a  level 
with  it,  are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
Sultan  Mother,  and  her  principal  females  in 
M^aiting.  The  external  windows  of  the  throne 
are  all  latticed :  on  one  side  they  look  towards 
tbe  sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  quadrangle 
of  the  Charem;  the  chamber  itself  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  on  the  side 


(1)  The  mischief  done  in  this  way,  by  the  Grand  Signio^'^s  women,  is 
so  great,  that  some  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  furniture  are  removed, 
when  tbey  come  from  their  winter  apartments  into  this  palace.  Among 
the  number,  was  the  large  coloured  lustre  given  by  the  JEarl  of  Elgin: 
this  was  only  suspended  during  their  absence  {  and  even  then  by  a  common 
rope.  We  saw  it  in  this  state.  The  offending  ladies,  when  detected, 
are  actually  whipped  by  the  black  eunuchs,  whom  it  is  their  chief 
amusement  to  elude  and  to  ridicule.  As  this  mode  of  punishment  has 
been  doubted  by  certain  advocates  for  TurUdtk  refinement,  the  author 
has  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  is  responsible  for  its 
▼enici^* 
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of  the  quadrangle  inta  which  it  looks.  The 
area  below  the  latticed  throne,  or  the  front  of 
the  stage  (according  to  the  idea  before  pro- 
posed), is  set  apart  for  attendants,  for  the 
dancers,  for  actors,  music,  and  whatsoever  is 
brought  into  the  Charem  for  the  amusement  of 
the  court.  This  place  is  covered  with  Persian 
mats;  but  these  are  removed  when  the  Sultana 
i3  here,  and  the  richest  carpets  are  then  sub- 
stituted in  their  place. 


Assembly 
Room. 


Baths. 


Beyond  the  great  Chamber  of  Audience  is 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Sultan^  when  he  is  iii 
the  Charem.  Here  we  observed  the  magnificent 
lustre  before  mentioned.  The  Sulian  sometimes 
visits  this  chamber  during  the  winter^  to  hear 
music,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  his  favourites. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mirrors.  The  other  orna- 
ments display  that  strange  mixture  of  magni* 
ficence  and  wretchedness,  which  characterize 
all  the  state- chambers  of  Turkish  grandees* 
Leaving  *  the  Assembly  Room  by  the  same  door 
through  which  we  entered,  and  continuing  along 
the  passage,  as  before,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  sea-shore,  we  at  length  reached,  what 
might  be  termed  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  this 
Papkian  temple,  the  Baths  of  the  Sultan  Mother 
and  the  four  principal  Sultanas.  These  are  small, 
but  very  elegant,  constructed  of  white  marble, 
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and  lighted  by  ground  glass  above.  At  the  chap. 
upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and  bath  for  the  ^n  i^-i../ 
Sultan  Mother,  concealed  by  lattice-work  from 
the  rest  of  the  apartment.  Fountains  play 
constantly  into  the  floor  of  this  bath,  from  all 
its  sides;  and  every  degree  of  refined  luxury 
has  been  added  to  the  work,  which  a  people,  of 
all  others  best  versed  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  bath,  have  been  capable  of  inventing  or 
requiring. 

Leaving  the  bath,  and  returning  along  the  OuaiibMrof 
passage  by  which  we  came,  we  entered  what 
is  called  Ihe  Chamber  of  Repose;  commanding 
the  most  extensive  view,  anywhere  afibrded 
from  this  point,  of  the  Seraglio.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  building  well  known  to  strangers, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  supported, 
towards  Ihe  sea,  by  twelve  columns  of  that 
beautiful  and  rare  brecda,  the  verde  antko, 
which  is  extolled  by  Pliny*.  Here  the  other 
ladies  of  the  Charem  entertain  themselves,  by  ^^««»  ^ 

^    the  CAa- 

hearing  and  seeing  comedies,  farcical  represen-  rem. 
tations,  dances,  and  music.    We  found  it  to  be 
in  the  state  of  an  old  lumber-room.    Large 


(1)  **  Ffttiosissimi  quidem  generis,  cunotiique  bilarius.**     Nat*  Hist* 
lib.  xutL  c.  7, 
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CHAP,  dusty  piex^-glasses^  ini  heavy  gilded  frames^  neg- 
lected and  broken^  had  been  left,  leaning  agajjiat 
the  wall^  the  whole  length  of  one  side  •  of  the 
room.  Old  furniture;  shabby  bureaus  of  th« 
worst  English  work,  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or 
mahogany;  inlaid  cabinets ;  scattered  fragments 
of  chandeliers ;  scraps  of  paper,  silk  rags,  and 
empty  confectioi^ary  boxes;  were  the  only 
objects  in  this  part  of  the  palace. 

From  this  room  we  descended  into  the  court 
of  the  Char  em;  and,  having  crossed  it,  ascended, 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  an  upper  terrace,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  a  part  of  the  building 
appropriated  to  the  inferior  ladies  of  the  Seraglio. 
.Finding  it  exactly  upon .  the  plan  of  the  rest, 
.only  worse  furnished,  and  in  a  more  wretched 
state,  we  returned  to  quit  the  Charem  entirely, 
and  to  effect  our  retreat  into  the  garden.  The 
Reader  may  imagine  our.  consternation,  upon 
finding  that  the  great  door  was  shut,  and  that 
we  were  locked  in.  Listening,  to.  ascertain  if 
any  one  were  stirring,  we  discovered  that  a 
slave  had  entered  to  feed  some  turkeys,  who 
were  gobbling  and  making  a  great  noise  at  a 
small  distance.  We  profited  by  their  tumult, 
to  force  back  the  huge  lock  of  the  gate  with  a 
large  stone ;  and  this  fortunately  yielding  to  Qur 
blows,  we  made  our  escape. 
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.  We  now  quitted  the.  Lower  Carcfen,  of  the  chap, 
Seraglip,  and  ascended,  by  a  paved  way^  to-  s  ..■y— / 
wa^ds  the  Chamber  of  -  the  Garden  of  Hyacinths.  Garden  of 
Tliis  promised  to  be  curious,  as  we  were  told  ^*^* 
liie  Sultan  passed  almost  all  his  private  hours  in 
that  apartment;  and  the  view  of  it, might  make 
us  acquainted  with  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, which  characterizef  the  man,  divested  of 
the  outward  parade  of  the  Sultan.  We.  pre- 
sently turned  from  the  paved  ascent,  towards 
the  right;  and  entered  a  small  garden,  laid  out 
into,  very  neat  oblong  borders,  edged  with 
porcelain  or  Dutch  tiles*  Here  no  plant  is 
SuJOfeii^d  to  grow,  excepting  the  Hyacinth; 
ifdi^ice:  the  name  of  this  garden,  and  the  cham- 
ber  it  contains.  We  examined  the  .Sultan's 
a]^rtment,<  by  looking  through  ^  window.  No- 
thing can  be  more  magnificent.  Three  sides 
of  it  were  surrounded  by  Q..divan,  the  cushions 
and.piUows  of  whiclj  were  of  black  embroidered 
satin.  Opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  cham- 
ber was  a  fire-place,  constructed  after  the 
European  fashion ;  and  on  each  side  of  this,  ja 
door  covered  with  hangings  of  crimson  cloth. 
Between  each  of  these  doors  and  the  fire-place 
appeared  a  glass-case,,  containing  the  'Sultans 
private  library:  every  volume  was  in  manu-  ♦ 
script;  they  were  placed  upon  shelves,  onjB 
book  lying  upon  another,  and  the  title  of  each 
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CHAP,  was  written  upon  the  edges  of  its  leaves. 
From  tlie  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  was  of 
burnished  gold,  opposite  to  each  of  the  doorsj, 
and  also  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  were  sus- 
pended three  gilt  cages,  containing  small  figures 
of  artificial  birds ;  which  sung  by  mechanism^ 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enormous 
gilt  brasier,  supported,  in  an  ewer,  by  four 
massive  claws,  like  the  vessels  for  containing^ 
water  which  are  seen  under  sideboards  in^ 
England.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  on  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  was  a  raised  bench, 
crossmg  a  door ;  and  upon  this  were  placed 
an  embroidered  napkin,  a  vase,  and  bason,  for 
washing  the  beard  and  hands.  Over  the  bench/ 
upon  the  wall,  was  suspended  the  large  em- 
broidered j&or^e^/few/fe,  worked  with  silver  thread 
in  yellow  leather,  which  is  carried  in  procession 
when  the  Sultan  goes  to  mosque,  or  elsewhere 
in  public,  to  contain  the  petitions  presented  by 
his  subjects.  Within  a  small  nook  close  to  th& 
door  was  also  a  pair  of  yellow  boots ;  and  uponf 
the  bench,  by  the  ewer,  a  pair  of  slippers  of 
the  same  materials.  These  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  every  apartment  frequented  by  tjie 
Sultan.  The  floor  was  covered  with  Gobelins 
tapestry ;  and  the  ceiling,  as  before  stated,  was 
magnificently  gilded  and  burnished.  Groupesi 
of  arms,  such  as  pistols,  sabres^  and  poignards^ 
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were  disposed,  with  very  .singular  taste  and  .chap. 
effect,,  over  the  different  compartments  of  the  v,  m,y^  ,,^ 
walls;    their    handles    and    scabbards    being 
covered  with  diamonds    of   very  large  size, 
which,  as  they  glittered  around,  produced  a 
splendid  effect  in  this  most  sumptuous  chamber. 

We  had  scarcely  ended  our  survey,  when, 
to  our  great  dismay,  a  Bostanghy  made  his 
appearance  within  the  apartment :  fortunately 
for  us,  his  head  was  turned  from  the  window ; 
and, we  immediately  ^unk  below  it,  creeping 
upon  our  "hands  and  knee?,  until  we  got  clear 
t>f  the  Garden  of  Hyaoinths^  Thence,  ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  wail^s,  we  passed  an  aviary  of 
n^htingales. 

The  walks  in  the  upper  garden  are  very  Upper 
small,  in  wretched  condition,  and  laid  out  in  the^^era^. 
worse  taste  than  the  fore  court  of  a  DiUchmans 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Hague.  Small  as 
ttey  are,  they  constituted,  until  lately,  the 
whole  of  the  Seraglio  Gardens  near  the  sea; 
and  from  them  may  be  seen  the  whole  prospect 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Scutary.  Here,  in  an  oiA  kiosk,  we  saw 
a  very  ordinary  marble  slab,  supported  upon 
iron  cramps,  ^which,  nevertheless,  was  a  pre- 
Sffnt  from  Charles  ike  Twe^h  of  Sweden.     It  i^ 

vol.  III.  D 
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precisely  the  sort  of  sideboard  seen  in  the 
poorest  inns  of  England;  and,  while  '  i4;  may 
be  said  that  no  person  would  pay  half  the 
amount  of  its  freight  to  send  it  back  again, 
it  shews  the  nature  of  the  presents  that  were 
then  made  to  the  Porte  by  foreign  Princes. 
From  these  formal  terraces  we  descended  to 
the  Grardener's  lodge,  and  left  the  gardens  by 
the  gate  through  which  we  entered. 

This  copious  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
Seraglio  would  not  have  been  introduced,  but 
in  the  hope  that  an  account  of  it  might  afford 
amusement,  owing  to  the  secluded  nature  of  the 
objects  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  little  proba- 
biUty  there  is  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
being  again  granted,  to  any  traveller,  for  a 
similar  investigation'. 


(1)  This  visit  of  the  author  to  the  interior  of  the  Sultan* s  palace,  at  H 
bas  excited  more  of  sensation  than  the  subject  merits,  so  has  the  account 
of  it  been  also  liable  to  misrepresentatioi^  and  to  reproof.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  the  German  gardener's  safety  may  be  endangered  by  its  pub* 
ITcation ;  although  this  gentleman  had  left  Constantinoplet  to  reside  at 
Vienna,  when  ihejirtt  edition  of  this  Woi:k  appeared.  It  has  been  more, 
oyer  said,  tiuit  the  author  was  not  the  first  Christian  traveller  who  had 
explored  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  true.  All 
that  he  maintains  is  this;  that  no  Christian  traveller  ever  before  yen- 
tared  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Charem,  whatever  may 
have  happened  since  the  time  when  this  visit  was  made.  Many  were  en- 
cou.r«ged,  .by  his  ezfUBplr,  H^  obtain  admi«don  o^ierwards  hito  the  Seraglio 

Gardens i 
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Gardens^  but  a  sight  of  those  gardens  does  not  necestarfly  imply  that  of 
the  Charenh  which  is  a  part  of  the  Sultan*s  palace  very  differently  drcum- 
^tanced;  and  it  is  from  confounding  these  together,  that  the  authoi's 
observations  with  regard  to  the  Charem  in  particular  have  been  implied  to 
the  Seraglio  in  general.  De  La  Motraye  indeed,  by  means  of  a  Ftench 
watch-marker,  was  enabled  to  see  a  part  of  the  women's  apartments  in  the 
Winter  Palace ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  part  of  the  Seraglio,  as  appears 
from  his  account  of  a  descent  from  it  into  the  gardens,  by  means  of  a  Mauv 
case,  {See  Vol.  I,  p.  173.  Lond.  1732,)  which  the  author  also  aseendedf  in 
going  ftom  the  Garden  ofSyacinihs,  after  he  had  ^Ued  the  Ckarems 
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Processkm  of  the  Grand  Signior,  at  the  Qpming  of  the 
Bairam — Oiservations  on  the  Church  of  .St.  Sophia— 
Other  Mosques  of  Constantinople  —  Dance  of  the 
Dervishes — Howling  Dervishes — Cursory  Observaivms 
— Baxar  of  the  Booksellers  —  Greei  Mamtscripts — 
Exercises  of  the  Athletse — Hippodrome — Obelisk — 
Delphic  Pillar. 

*^*iL^'    ^  ^  ^  of  the  great  sights  in  Constantinople  is 
*"  'v'  the  Proceseion  of  the  Grctnd  Signior,  when  he 
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goes  from  the  Seraglio  to  one  of  the  prmcipal    chap, 

mosques  of  the  city.    At  the  opening  of  the  ^     ^'    ^ 

Bairam,  this  ceremony  is  attended  with  more  ^"don 

|[  than  ordinary  magnificence.    We  were  present  <>«»<'  sig- 

upon  that  occasion ;  and  although  a  detail  of  opening  of 

^1  ,  .  .11-  M  1  the^airaiR. 

the  procession  would  occupy  too  much  space 
in  the  text,  it  may  be  deemed  unobtrusive,  and 
perhaps  interesting,  as  a  note. 

Our  ambassador  invited  us,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  to  be  at  the  British  palace  before  sun- 
rise ;  as  the  procession  was  to  take  place  the 
moment  the  sun  appeared.  We  were  punctual 
in  our  attendance ;  and  being  conveyed,  with 
the  ladies  of  the  ambassador's  family,  and 
many  other  persons  attached  to  the  embassy, 
in  the  small  boats  which  ply  at  Tophana,  we 
landed  in  Constantinople  i  and  were  all  stationed 
within  the  stall  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which 
opened  into  one  of  the  dirty  narrow  streets 
near  the  Hippodrome;  and  through  this  street 
the  procession  was  to  pass.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  Representative  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  with  his  family  and  friends,  squatted 
upon  little  stools,  among  horse-shoes,  anvils, 
old  iron,  and  horse-dung.  Upon  his  first 
arrival,  some  cats,  taking  alarm,  brought  down 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  tiling  firom  the 
roof;  and  this,  as  it  embarrassed  his  party. 
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excited  the  laughter  of  the  Turks  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  seemed  much  amused  with  the 
humiliating  figure  presented  by  the  groupe  of 
In/idels  in  the  smithy. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  be- 
fore the  Janissaries,  with  their  large  felt  caps  and 
white  staves,  ranged  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  street  leading  to  the  mosque :  forming  an 
extensive  line  of  sallow-looking  objects,  as 
novel  to  an  Englishman's  eye  as  any  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  pro- 
cession began,  the  Imam,  or  High-Priest,  passed, 
with  his  attendants,  to  the  mosque,  to  receive 
the  Sultan.  They  were  in  four  covered  waggons, 
followed  by  twenty  priests  on  horseback.  The 
procession  then  began ;  and  continued,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  given  below  \    Afterwards^  it 


(l)  Procession  of  the  Grand  Signior^  at  the  Opening 

of  the  Bairam. 
1. 

A  BosTANGHY*,  on  foot,  bearing  a  wand. 

2. 
Four  Baltaghies,  or  Cooks  of  the  Seraglio. 

3. 
Fifteen  ZaIm,  or  Messengers  of  State. 

4.  Tliir- 

•»«— —  ^. 

•  The  Bastimtkits  were  oriffmally  gardeners  of  the  StrmfKo,  bat  are  notr  #i»  &/««» 
body  gaard.   Their  number  amounts  to  several  thousands.  \ 
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returned  in  the  same  manner,  although  not  with   chap. 
the  same  degree  of  regularity. 


4. 
Thirteen  of  the  Chiaoux,  or  Constables^  with  embroidered  turbans. 

5. 
A  party  of  Servants  of  the  Serag Ho. 

6. 

Thirty  Capiohy  Bashies,  or  Porters  of  the  Seraglio,  in  high  white 

caps,  and  robes  of  flowered  satin ;  flanked  by  Baltaghies,  or  Cooks, 

on  each  side,  who  were  on  horseback,  with  wands^ 

7. 
Baltaohies,  on  foot,  with  caps  of  a  conical  form,  and  white  wands. 

8. 
Fourteen  ditto,  more  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  superb  horses. 

9. 
.  Other  Baltaohibs,  on  foot. 
10. 
Ten  of  the  High  Constablbs  on  horseback. 

.  11. 
Forty  Servants  on  foot. 
12. . 
The  Tbftirdaoh,  or  Financier  of  the  Realm,  on  horseback,  most 

^    magnificenUy  caparisoned. 

13. 

Forty  Servants  on  foot. 

14. 

The  REIS  EFFENDY,  or  Prime  Minister,  in  a  rich  green  pelisse, 

on  a  magnificent  chargei^with  most  sumptuous  housings,  Ac. 

15. 

Twenty  Servants. 

16. 

The  great  body  of  the  Chiaoux,  or  Constables,  with  magnificent 

dresses,  and  plumes  on  their  heads. 

17. 
The  Colonbl  of  the  Janissaries,  with  a  helmet  covered  by  enormous 

plumes. 

18. 

A  party  of  Fifty  Constables  of  the  Army,  in  full  uniform,  with 

embroid^ed  turbans. 

19.  Ten 
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When  the  ceremony  concluded,  the  Grand 
Signior^  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers 


19. 
Ten  beautiful  Ara^an  Led  Horses,  covered  with  the  most  costly 

trappings. 

20. 

The  CAPUDAN  PASHA,  on  one  of  the  finest  horses  covered  with 

jewelled  housings,  in  a  rich  green  pelisse  lined  with  dark  fur, 

and  a  white  turban. 

21. 

BosTANGiiiESy  on  foot,  with  white  wands. 

22. 
Ten  Porters  belonging  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 

23. 

The  Kaimakan,  on  horseback,  as  Representative  of  the  Grand  f^izier, 

in  a  rich  crimson  pelisse  lined  with  dark  fur,  and  accompanied  by  the 

appendages  of  office. 
24. 
Twenty  Servants,  on  foot,  bearing  different  articles. 

25. 
Twenty  of  the  Grooms  of  State,  on  horseback,  followed  by  slaves, 

.  26. 
The  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  embroidered  satin  rubes. 

27. 

Servants  0n  foot. 

28. 

The  Deputy  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  robes  of  embroidered  satio. 

29. 

Servants  on  foot, 

30. 

Inferior  Chamberlains  of  the  SeragWty  on  horseback. 

31. 
BosTANGHiES,  with  white  wands,  on  foot. 

32. 

The  Sumpter-Horses  of  the  Sultan,  laden  with  the  antieni  Armour 

taken  from  the  Church  of  St.  Irene  in  the  Seraglio;  among  which 

were  antient  Grecian  bucklers,  and  shields,  magnificently 

embossed,  and  studded  unth  gems, 

33.  Ft>rty 
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of  State,  went  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  kiosk,  or    c^ap. 
tent»  near  to  ^e  Seraglio  Point,  sitting  on  a 


33. 
Forty  BoiTANGHiESy  bearing  two  turbans  of  State,  flaQked,  on  each 

side,  by  Porters. 

34. 

A^n  officer,  with  a  bottle  of  water. 

35. 

Fifteen  Bostanghies,  in  burnished  helmets,  bearing  two  stools  of  State, 

flanked  on  each  side  by  Porters. 

36. 

The  Grand  Cbambbrlain,  most  sumptuously  mounted. 

•  37. 

BoSTANGBiBs,  in  bumished  helmets  covered  by  yeiy  high  plumes. 

38. 

Lofty  waving  plumes,  supported  by  Cliamberlains  on  foot. 

39. 

T^E  GRJND  ^/tr^/iOft,  on  a  beautiful  managed  Arabian -|  ^ 
horse  covered  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  in  a  |  ^ 

scarlet  pelisse  lined  with  dark  fur,  and  a  white  >  B 

tur))an ;  flanked,  on  each  side,  by  tall  1  S 

Plumes,  supported  by  Chamberlains.  i 

'40. 
Lofty  waving  Plumes,  supported  by  Chamberlains  on  foot. 

41. 

Slaves  of  the  SeragUo,  in  black  satin,  having  poignards  in  their  girdles, 

the  handles  being  studded  with  pearls. 

4S. 

BOBTANOHIBS,  t>n  fbot. 

43. 

The  Sbliktar  Ag&a»  or  Sword-bearer  of  State,  carrying  a  magnificent 

«  sabre. 

44. 

A  party  of  Attendants,  on  foot« 

46. 

The  Agnator  Agha,  or  High  Chamberlcdn,  on  horseback, 

scatteriilg|Kir^i  the  small  coin  of  the  empire,  among  the  people. 

46. 
Party  of  Attendants,  on  foot, 

4T,  The 


\ 
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CHAP. '  aofe.  of  silver.    We  were  enabled  to  view  this 
<:  .yi/  siiigular  instanc^e  of  parade,  from  a  boat  sta- 
tioned near  the  place;   and,   after  the  Sultan 

retired,  were  permitted  to  examine  the  splendid 

«  • 

I.  HI  I     I  I.I  i^ii        niii^    «i      11111      I  I  iiii..ii»i.,    >      .   ■  I 

47. 

The  KiSLAR  Agha,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs,  on  horseback, 

making  bis  idkMma  to  the  people,  and  flanked,  on  each  side, 

by  a  party  of  Bostanghies. 
48. 
'  Other  Officers  of  the  Seraglio,  on  horseback.  • 

49. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  on  horseback,  bearing  the  Grand-Signwr's 

embroidered  leathern  parie-feuUle. 

50. 

A  Party  of  Attendants. 

51. 

The  CuANNATOR  Agqa,  or  Second  of  the  Black  Eunuchs^  on  horseback. 

52. 

Party  of  Attendants. 

53. 

The  inferior  Black  Eunuchs  of  the  Seraglio. 

54. 

Attendants. 

55. 

Tlie  Treasurer  of  State. 

56. 

Black  'Eunuchs. 

5T. 
The  Caiveghy  Bashy,  or  Coffee-bearer  of  the  Grand  JSHgnior. 

58. 
Two  Turbans  of  State,  on  Sumpter-Horses. 

59. 
Party  of  Black  Eunuchs,  in  very  magnificent  dresses. 

60. 

Ofllcers  of  the  Seraglio;  followed  by  a  numerous  suite  of  Attendants, 

soflse  of  whom  were  leading  painted  Mules,  carrying,  carpets 

and  various  utensils. 
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pageant  brought  out  for  the  occasion.  It  ^as  a 
yery  large  wooden  couch,  covered  with  thick 
plates  of  massive  silver,  highly  burnished. 
From  the  form  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  style 
in  which  it  was  ornamented,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  also  constituted  a  part  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Greek.  Emperors,  when  Constan- 
tinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Among    the    misrepresentations    made    to 
strangers  who. visit  Constantinople^  they  are  told 
thatit  is  necessary  to  be  attended  by  a  Janissary 
in  tiie  streets  of  the  city.    In  the  first  place,  this 
is  not    true :   in  the  second,   it  is  the  most 
imprudent  plan  a  traveller  can  adopt.    It  makes 
a  public  display  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people ;  and,  moreover,  gives  rise  to  continual 
dispute,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  purchased  of 
the  Turks;  besides  augmenting  the  price  of  any 
article  required,  exactly  in  the  proportion  of 
the  sum  privately  exacted  by  the  Janissary ^  as 
his  share  of  the  profit.    Another  misrepresen- 
tation is,  that  a  Jiiman  from  the  Grand  Signior 
is  requisite  to  gain  admission  to  the  Mosque  of 
St,  Sophia;  whereas,  by  giving  eight  piastres  to 
the  person  whose  business  it  is  to  shew  the 
building,  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time  \ 

.    (1)  At  the  same  time  as  a  Firmdn  is  necessary,  in  order  to' see  tjie 
other  mosques  of  the  city,   it   may  He  proper,  to  add,  that  having. 

obtained 
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The  architecture  merits  of  St.  Sophia  and 
St.  Peters  have  been  often  relatively  discussed ; 

tions^nthe  Y^t  they  reasonably  enter  into  no  comparison. 

st!s^X^'  ^^  accounts  have  been  more  exaggerated  than 
those  which  refer  to  the  former,  whose;  gldomy 
appearance  is  well  suited  to  the  ideas  we 
entertain  of  its  present  abject  and  depraved 
state.  In  the  time  o{  Procopius,  its  dome  might 
have  seemed  suspended  by  a  chain  from  heaven; 
but  at  present,  it  exhibits  much  more  of  a 
8u}>terraneous,  than  of  an  aSrial  character  ;> 
neither  does  it  seem  consistent  with  the  per^ 
fection  of  an  edifice  intended  to  elevate  the 
mind,  that  the  entrance  to  it  should  be  by  a 
descent,  as  into  a  cellar.  The  approach  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  spaciousc 

'  aisle  and  dome  of  St.  Peters,  is  by  ascending ; 

but   in  order   to   get  beneath   the    dome   of 

, — — 

obtained  one  for  the  purpose  of  graining:  admission  to  St.  Sophia,  it  is 
also  a  passport  to  all  the  others.  The  words  of  the  Urmdn  iot  seeing^ 
the  mosques,  when  literally  translated,  are  as  follow. 

**  To  the  Keepers  and  Priests  qf  the  Great  St,  Sophia,  and 

"  other  Holy  Mosques  of  the  SvUans, 

**  It  htmg  eustowary  to  grant  to  the  subjects  tf  powerful  Jllie^  pemdt' 

"  non  to  visit  the  Holy  Mosques;  and  at  this  time^  having  taken  into 

"  our  consideration  an  application  made  by  certain  English  Gentlemen 

**  travelling  in  tltese  Countries,  to  enter  the  Mosques  rf  this  Gty,  we 

**  hereby  consent  to   tlteir  request;   granting  to  them   our  permission 

*'  to  view  the  holy  temple  qf  St.  Sophia,  and  other  Mosques  of  the 

"  Sultans :   also  ordaining,  upon  their  coming,  aecompamed  by  the 

*'  respective  guards  appointed/or  that  purpose,  thai  you  do  conduct  them 

•  **  everywhere,  and  allow  them  free  observation  of  all  things,  according 

*'  to  established  usage"  ' 
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Si*  Sophia,  the  spectator  is  conducted  down  a 
long  flight  of  stairs.  We  visited  it  several 
times,  and  always  with  the  same  impression. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  littleness  and  confused* 
Qothic  barbarism  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
which  connect  the  dome  with  the  foundation ; 
and  in  its  present  state  it  is  bolstered  on  the 
outside  with  heavy  buttresses,  like  those  of  a 
bridge.  Mosaic  -work  remains  very  entire  in 
many  parts  of  the  interior.  The  dome  seems 
to  have  been  adorned  with  an  uniform  coating 
of  gilded  tessera,  which  the  Turks  are  constantly 
removing  for  sale ;  attaching  superstitious  vir- 
tues to  those  loose  fragments  of  Mosaic,  from 
the  eagerness  of  strangers  to  procure  them. 
In  the  great  arch,  opposite  to  the  principal 
entrance,  the  Mosaic  is  coloured,  and  represents 
the  figures  of  Saints,  of  the  Virgin,  and  groupes 
of  enormous  wings  without  bodies.  We  copied 
a  few  letters  of  an  Inscription  in  that  part  of 
the  building,  which  were,  beyond  all  doubt, 
coeval  with  the  edifice  itself;  and  therefore, 
although  they  offer  a  very  imperfect  legend,  it  is 
proper  they  should  be  preserved ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  having  hitherto  been  noticed  in  St.  Sophia, 

OCKA I XPYCOY 

nENTHKONTA 
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.  .  N  .  .  .  OICNE 
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•  

The  engravings  published  by  Banduri  * ,  from 
drawings  by  Grelot,  connected  with  his'  own 
description,  afford  so  accurate  a  representation 
of  this  building,  that  any  further  account  of  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Many  absurd  stories 
have  been  circulated  concerning  the  contents  of 
some  small  chapels  once  used  as  oratories^  the 
doors  of  which  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the 
galleries.  Great  interest  was  making,  while 
we  remained  in  Constantinople,  to  have  these 
chambers  examined.  A  little  gold  soon  opened 
all  the  locks ;  and  we  scrutinized  not  only  the 
interior  of  these  apartments,  but  also  every 
other  part  of  the  building.  They  were  all 
/Bmpty,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  Mosaic 
work  covering  the  ceilings.  Some  of  the  doors 
were  merely  openings  to  passages/  conducting 
to  the  leads  and  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building ;  these  were  also  either  empty,  or  filled 
with  mortar,  dust,  and  rubbish.  Still  more 
absurd  is  the  pretended  pfiosphoric  light,  said 
to  issue  from  a  mass  of  lapis  lazuli  in  one  of 
the  gallery  wajls.  This  marvellous  phaenomenon 
was  pointed  out  by  our  guide,  who  consented, 
for  a  small  bribe,  to  have  the  whole  trick 
exposed.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  common 
slab  of  marble,  which,  being  thin  and  almost 

(l)  Imperium  Orientale,  tom.  II.    Paris,  IJ II. 


nople. 
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•worn  through,  transmits  a  feeble  light,  from     chap. 
the  exterior,  to  a  spectator  in  the  gallery.  '  By  v^-y^^/ 
gomg  to  the  outside,  and  placing  a  hat  over  the 
place,  the  light  immediately  disappears. 

The  other  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  other 
been  built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia;   and  (^^u 
particularly  that  of  Sultan  Sob/man^  which  is  a 
superb  edifice,  and  may  be  said  to  offer  a  mini* 
ature  representation  of  the  model  whence  it 
was  derived.     It  contains  twenty-four  columns 
of  granite  and  of  Cipolino  marble,  together  with 
some  very  large  circular    slabs   of  porphyry. 
Four  granite  columns  within  the  building  are 
near  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  in  height.    There  are  also  two  superb 
pillars  of  porphyry  at  the  entrance  of  the  court. 
The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bajazet  is  rich  in  antient 
colunms  of  granite,  porphyry,  verde  antico,  and 
marble:  two  of  them,  within  the  mosque,  are 
thirty  feet  high,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.    In 
the  mosque  called  Osmania,  are  pillars  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  near  it  is  the  celebrated 
soros  of  red  porphyry,  called  the  Tomb  of  Con* 
stantine,  nine  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  five 
feet  thick,  of  one  entire  mass.    This  mosque  is 
also  famous  for  its  painted  glass,  and  is  paved 
with  marble.     In  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmed 
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cwAiP.    are  columns  of  verde  antico,   Egyptian  \granite, 

AM.* 

V— «-»^  and  white  marble^,  Several  antique  vases  of 
glass,  and  of  terra  cotta,  are  also  there  suspended; 
as  perhaps  similar  vessels  were  in  the  temple? 
of  the  Antients,  with  the  other  votive  offerings* 

Dance  of         In  a  mosQue  at  Tophana  was  exhibited  the 

the  Det^  • 

visiles.  Dance  of  the  Dervishes;  and  in  another,  at 
Scutary,  the  exhibition  of  the  Howling  Priests; 
ceremonies  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  see  them,  in  order  to  believe  that  they  are 
really  practised  by  human  beings,  as  acts  of 
devotion.  We  saiw  them  both :  and  first,  were 
conducted  to  behold  the  Dance  at  Tophana. 

As  we  entered  the  mosque,  we  observed 
twelve  or  fourteen  Dervishes  walking  slowly 
round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small  space  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade,  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  building.  Several  spectators  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  outside  of  the  railing ;  and  being, 
as  usual,  ordered  to  take  off  our  shoes,  we 
joined  the  party.  In  a  gallery  over  the  entr^ce 
were  stationed  two  or  three  performers  on  the 
tambourine  and  Turkish  pipes.  Presently  the 
Dervishes,  crossing  their  arms  over  their  breasts, 
and  with  each  of  their  hands  grasping  their 
shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the  Superior, 
who  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  facing 
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-the  door  of  the:  mosque.    Then  each,  in  sue-    chap. 

cession,  as  he   passed  the  Superior,   having 

.finished  his  bowy  began  to  turn  rounds  first 

riowly,  but  afterwards  with  such  velocity,  that 

.hia.  long  garments  flying  out  in  the  rotatory 

motion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  like 

so  many,  umbrellas  upon  their  handles.     As 

they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  firom 

their  shoulders,  and  raised  gradually  above  their 

heads.    At  length,  as  the  velocity  of  the  whirl 

increased,  they  were  all  seen,  with  their  arms 

extended  horizontally,  and  their  eyes  closed, 

turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity.   The  music, 

accompanied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  them ; 

while  a  steady  old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse^ 

continued  to  walk  among  them,  with  a  fixed 

countenance,  and  expressing  as  much  care  and 

watchfulness  as  if  his   life  would  expire  with 

the   slightest  failure    in   the  ceremony.     We 

noticed  a  method  which  they  all  observed  in 

the  exhibition;   it  was  that  of  turning  one  of 

their  feet,  with  the  toes  as  much  inward  as 

possible,  at  every  whirl  of  the  body,  while  the 

other  foot  kept  its  natural  position.    The  elder 

of  these  Dervishes  appeared  to  perform  the  task 

with  so  little  labour  or  exertion,  that,  although 

their   bodies  were  in  violent  agitation,   their 

countenances  resembled  those  of  persons  in  an 

€a»y  sleep.    The  younger  part  of  the'  dancers 
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CHAP,  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the  others; 
but  it  seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  ope- 
ration! This  extraordinary  exercise  continued 
for  the  spaice  of  fifteen  minutes;  a  length  c^ 
time,  it  might  be  supposed,  suflSicient  to  exhaust 
life;  itself  during  such  an  exertion;  and  our 
eyes  began  to  ache  with  the  sight  of  so  many 
objects  all  turning  one  way.  Suddenly,  on  a 
signal  given  by  the  directors  of  the  dance, 
imbbserved  by  the  spectators,  the  Dervishes  ifi 
stepped  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of 
a  machine^  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  aH 
in  one  circle,  with  their  faces  invariably  towards 
the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  on  their  breasts, 
and  grasping  their  shoulders  as  before,  bowing 
together  with  the  utmost  regularity,  at  the  same 
instant,  almost  to  the  ground.  We  regarded 
them  with  astonishment,  not  one  of  them  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  breath,  heated,  or 
having  his  countenance  at  all  changed.  After 
this,  they  began  to  walk,  as  at  first ;  each  fol- 
lowing  the  other  within  the  balustrade;  and 
passing  the  Superior  as  before.  As  soon  as 
their  obeisance  had  been  made,  they  began  to 
turn  again.  This  second  exhibition  lasted  as 
long  as  the  first,  and  was  similarly  concluded. 
They  then  began  to  turn  for  the  third  time; 
and,  as  the  dance  lengthened,  the  music  grew 
louder  and  more  animating :  perspiration  ndw 
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* 

became  evident  upon  the  features  of  the  Der-  ^^^* 
vkhes;  the  extended  garments  of  some  amcmg  ^  ■■■^-■^ 
them  began  to  droop ;  and  little  accidents  oc-* 
curred,  such  as  their  striking  against  each  other: 
they  nevertheless  persevered,  until  large  drops 
of  sweat  falling  from  their  bodies  upon  the  floor, 
such  a  degree  of  friction  was  thereby  occasioned, 
that  the  noise  of  their  feet  rubbing  the  floor 
was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this,  the 
third  and  last  signal  was  made  for  them  to  halt, 
and  the  dance  ended. 

This  extraordinary  performance  is  considered 
miraculous  by  the  Turks.  By  their  law,  every 
species  of  dancing  is  prohibited;  and  yet,  iri 
such  veneration  is  this  ceremony  held,  that  art 
attempt  to  abolish  it  would  excite  insurrection 
among  the  people. 

There  is  still  another  instance  of  the  most 
extraordinary  superstition  perhaps  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  full  of  the  mpst 
shameless  and  impudent  imposture  t  it  is,  the 
exhibition  of  pretended  miracles,  wrought  iri 
consequence  of  the  supposed  power  of  /aith, 
by  a  sect  who  are  called  the  Howling  Dervishes  HowKng 
of  Scutary.  Their  orgies  were  before  alluded  "^ 
to,  as  being  similar  to  those  practised,  according 
to  Sacred  Scripture,  by  the  priests  of  Baal; 

VOL.  III.  E 
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and  ttey  are  probably  a  reoinaiil  of  the 
most  tx&tiexA  haathmi  oeremonies  of  Eastern 
nations.  The  7\crMs  hold  thid  sect  in  greater 
yeneration  than  they  do  even  the  Dancing 
Dervishes. 

We  passed  over  to  Scutaty,  from  Pera,  ac- 
<;oi)ipani^d  by  c^  Janissary,  and.  arrived  at  the 
plt^e  wh^re  thi^  eixhibition  is  made.  The 
']Purks  called  jit  a  mosqne ;  but  it  more  resem* 
bled  a  bami  and  reminded  us  of  the  sort  of 
booth  fitted  up  with  loose  planks  by  mendicant 
conjurers  at  an  Engtisk  fair.  TMs  res^nblance 
was  further  increased^  by  out  #pding  at  the 
entrance  two  strange  figures,  who,  learmngthe 
^use  of  our  visit,  asked  if  we  wished  to  have 
the  *'j^r6  and  dagger  business "  introduced  amcmg 
th6  other  performances.  We  replied,  by  ex- 
pressing our  inclination  to  see  as  much  of  their 
tites  as  J  they  might  think  proper  to  exhibit : 
upon  thiSj  we  were  told  that  we  must  pay 
something  more  than  usual,  for  the  miracles* 
A  bargain  was  therefore  made,  upon  conditicm 
that  we  should  see  all  the  miracles.  We  were 
then  permitted  to  enter  the  mosque,  and 
directed  to  place  ourselves  in  a  small  gallery, 
raised  two  steps  from  the  floor«  Close  to  oae 
extremity  of  this  gallery,  certain  of  the  Der- 
vishes were  employed  in  boiling  ooffse  upon  two 
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bratfi^a  of  lighted  chalrcoal:  this- was  brought 
to  us  in  small  oups,  with  pipes,  and  stools  for 
seats.  At  the  other  extremity  df  the  gallery,, 
a  party  of  Turks  were  also  smoking,  and  drink- 
ing coffee.  Upon  the  walls  of  thfe  mosque  were 
suspended  daggers,  skewers,  wire  scourges, 
pincers,  and  many  other  dreadful  instruments 
of  torture  and  penance.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  ^  chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  if  the 
ludicrous  mummery  around  had  not  rather  given 
to  it  the  air  of  a  conjurer's  booth.  Jt  was  ^ 
long  time  before  the  ceremony  began.  At 
length,  the  principal  Dervish^  putting  on  his 
robe  of  state,  which  consisted  of  a  greasy 
green  pelisse  with  half-worn  fur,  opened  the 
business  of  the  exhibition.  At  first,  they  re- 
peated the  ordinary  prayers  of  the  TSitks;  in 
which  our  Janissary  joined,  after  having  washed 
]^s  head,  feet,  and  hands.  All  strangers  after- 
wards withdrawing  to  the  gallery,  a  most  ragged 
and  filthy  set  of  Dervishes  seated  themselves 
upon  the  floor,  forming  a  circle  round  their 
Superior. 

These  men  began  to  repeat  a  series  of  words, 
as  if  they  were  uttering  sounds  by  rote ;  smiU 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  complacency 
npdn  each  other:  presently,  their  smiles  were 

to  a  laugh,  seemingly  so  unaffected 
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and  fio  hearty^  that  we  sympathetically  jomed 
in  their  mirth.  Upon  this,  our  Janissary  and 
Interpreter  became  alarmed,  and  desired  us  to 
nsei  more  caution ;  as  the  laughter  we  noticed 
waB  the  result  of  religious  ifeotion,  arising' 
from  the  delight  experienced  in  pronoimcing 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  During  a  full  hour 
the  Dervishes  continued  laughing  and  repeating 
the  same  words,  inclining  their  heads  and 
bodies  backwards  and  forwards.  They  then 
all  rosfe>  and  were  joined  by  others^  who 
were  to  act  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ceremonyi  These  were  some  time  in  placing 
themselves ;  and  frequently,  after  they  had 
taken  a  station,  they  changed  their  post  again^ 
for  purposes  to  us  unknown.  Knally,  they  all/ 
stood  in  a  semicircle  before  the  Superior^  and 
then  a  dance  began :  this,  without  any  motion 
of  the  feet  or  hands,  consisted  of  moving  in  a 
mass  from  side  to  side,  against  each  other's 
shoulders^  repeating  rapidly  and  continually  the 
wofds  UlM,  hoo  Ullah !  and  laughing  as  before^ 
but  na  longer  with  any  expression  of  mirths 
it  seemed  rather  the  horrid  and  intimidating 
grimace  of  madness.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Superior  moved  slowly  forward,  until  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  repeating  the  same  words,  and 
marking  the  measure  of  utterance,  by  beating 
his  hands,  accompanied  with  a  motion  of  his 
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head.  ,At  tiiis  time  another  figure  made  his 
appearance,  an  old  man,  very  like  the  represen- 
tations which  Spagnolet  painted  of  Diogenes,  and 
quite  as  ragged.  Placing  himself  on  the  left 
of  the  semicircle,  with  his  &ce  towards  the 
Dervishes,  he  began  to  howl  the  same  words, 
much  louder,  and  with  greater  anijtnatiipn  than 
the  rest ;  and,  beating  time  with  all  the  force 
of  his  arm,  encouraged  them  to  exertions  they 
were  alnaost  incapable  of  sustaining.  Many  of 
them  appeared  to  be  almost  exhausted,  tossmg 
their  beads  about,  while  their  laugh  presented 
one  of  the  most  horrible  convulsions  of  features; 
the  human  countenance  is  capable  of  asi^uming. 
Still  the  oscillatory  motion  and  the  howling 
continued,  becoming  every  instant  m^re  violent; 
and  the  sound  of  their  voices  resembled  the 
grunting  of  dying  hogs ;  until  at  length  one  of 
them  gave  a  convulsive  spring  from  the  floor, 
and,  as  he  leiaped,  celled  loudly  and  vehemently 
"  Mohammed/'^  No  sooner  was  this  perceived, 
than  one  of  the  attendants  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  praised  him  frpm  t^  floor,  and  turned 
him  three  times  round.  Then  a  loud  hissing 
noise,  as  of  fire,  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
which  ceased  on  the  Superior  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  lips.  The  same  person  then  taking 
the  skin  of  his  throat  between  the  finger  and 
tiitmib  of  his  left  hand,  pierced  it  through  \yitb 
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CHAP,  an  iron  skewer  he  held  in  his  right,  and  left 
him  standing  exposed  to  view  in  that  situation, 
calling  loudly  upon  Mohammed. 

By  this  time,  some  of  the  others,  apparently 
exhausted,  affected  to  be  seized  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  were  turned  round  as  their 
Comrade  had  been  before.  The  person  who 
turned  them  supported  them  afterwards  in  his 
arms,  while  they  reclined  their  faces  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  and  evidently  were  occupied  in 
rinsing  their  mouths  with  something  concealed 
beneath  his  garments.  The  same  process  took 
place  respecting  their  hands,  which  were 
secretly  fortified  in  a  similar  way,  by  some 
substance  used  to  prevent  the  effect  of  fire 
upon  the  skin\ 

We  now  observed  the  attendants  busied,  on 
our  right  hand,  below  the  gallery,  heating  irons 
in  the  brasiers  used  for  boiling  the  coffee.  As 
goon  as  the  irons  were  made  red  hot,  they 
were  taken  in  a  glowing  state  among  the 
Dervishes,   who,    seizing   them  with    violence. 


(1)  It  is  the  same  used  by  conjurers  in  England,  who  pretend  to  he 

jfire-eaien.    In  the  selections  which  have  appeared  from  the  Genile- 

nutn's  Magazine,  this  nostrum  is  made  public.    It  is  prepared  from 
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Vegtn  to  lick  them  with  tibueir  tongues.  While 
we  were  occupied  in  beholding  this  ejctra-*. 
ordinary  sight,  our  attention  was  suddenly 
called  off  to  one  of  the  performers,  who  was 
Eltamping  in  a  distant  part  of  the  mosque,  with: 
rae  of  the  irons  between  his  teeth.  Thisr 
wa9  snatched,  from  him  by  the  Superior  }> 
and  the  man  falling  into  apparent,  convul-. 
sions,  was  caught  by  an  attendant,  and 
placed  upon  the  floor,  with  his  face  to  the 
earth,  JSome  of  the  rest  then  jumped  about* 
•tabbing  tihemselves  m  different  parts  of  their 
bodiefiu 

A  noise  of  loud  sobbing  and  of  lamentation 
was  laow  heard  in  a  latticed  gallery  above, 
where  sQme  women  were  stationed,  who  bein^ 
cotiapletely  duped  by  the  artifices  which  had 
been  practised,  became  sufficiently  alarmed^ 
As  we  were  already  disgusted  with  such 
outrages  upon  religion,  under  any  name,  we 
descended  from  the  gallery,  and  prepared  to 
walk  out;  when  the  Superior,  fearing  that 
his  company  might  give  him  the  slip,  in- 
stantly put  an  end  to  the  Uger-de-main,  and 
demanded  payment.  While  this  took  pjace, 
it  was  highly  amusing  to  see  all  the^e-eat&s, 
and  the  dqgger-bearers,  recpver  at  on,ce  frpm 
th^  faintiag  and  convubsions,  and  walk  about. 


u. 
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CHAP,    talking  with  each  other  m  peifent  ettbe  ipid 
indifference'. 

If  what  has  been  here  stated  is  Bot  enough 
to  prove  the  contemptible  imposture  practised, 
upon  these  occasions,  a  circumstance  that  oc-. 
curred  afterwards  will  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt. 

* 

A  Swiss  gentleman,  acting  as  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  to  the  Grand  Signior,  invited  us,  with 
a  large  party  of  other  Englishmen,  to  dine  at 
his  house  in  Constantinople.  When  dinner  was 
ended,  one  of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  the  most 
renowned  for  his  miraculous  powers,  was 
brought  in,  to  amuse  the  company  as  a  common 
conjurer.  Taking  his  seat  on  a  divan  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  he  practised  all  the 
tricks,  we  had  seen  at  the  mosque,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hot  irons^  for  which  he  con- 
fessed he  was  not  prepared.  He  affected  to 
stab  himself,  in  thp  eyes  and  the  cheeks,  with 
large  poignards;  t>nt,  upon  examination,  we  soon 


(l)  It  has  l>een  deemed  proper  to  insert  this  circumstance,  because 
it  has  Jbeen  stated,  that,  **  totally  exhausted  by  pain  and  fatigue,  they 
V  faU  to  the  ground  in  a  senseless  trance  ;.  whan  they  are  removed  to 
'*  their  chambers^  and  nursed  with  the  greatest  care,  until  their 
*^  recovery  enables  them  to  repeat  so  severe  a  proof  of  their  devotion.*' 
Set  Onutantinople,  AntitrU  and  Modem,  4fc*  by  DaUawjay,  p.  1^9. 
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discovered  that  the  blades  of  the  weapons  were  chap, 
admitted  by  springs  into  their  handles,  like 
those  used  upon  the  stage  in  our  theatres. 
There  was  one  trick  which  he  performed  with 
extraordiaary  skill  and  address ;  it  was  that  of 
drawing  a  sabre  across  his  naked  body,  after 
having  caused  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  to  lapse 
over  the  blade. 

As  soon  as  this  exhibition  ended,  we  were 
told  by  our  host  that  the  Dervish  should  now 
bear  testimony  to  a  miracle  on  our  part :  and, 
as  he  had  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  brought  about,  it  was  probably  never 
afterwards  forgotten  by  him.  A  large  electrical 
apparatus  stood  within  an  adjoining  apartment; 
the  conductors  from  which,  passing  into  the 
room,  as  common  bell-wires,  had  been  tJon- 
tinued  along  the  seat  occupied  by  the  Dervish^ 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  divan.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  take  breath,  and  to  repose 
himself  from  the  fatigue  of  his  tricks,  a  shock 
from  the  electrical  machine  was  communicated, 
that  made  him  leap  higher  than  ever  he  had 
done  for  the  name  of  Mohammed.  Seeing  no 
person  near,  and  every  individual  of  the  com- 
pany affecting  tranquillity  and  unconcern,  he 
was  perfectly  panic-struck.  Ashamed,  however, 
that  an  inspired  priest,  and  one  of  the  guardians 
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of  the  QEiiracles  of  Islcm^  should  betray  causeleu 
alarm,  he  ventiired  ooce  more  to  resume  his 
seat;  whence^  as  he  sat  trembling,  a  second 
diock  sent  him  fairly  out  of  the  house ;  nor 
could  any  persuasion,  accompanied  by  a  promise 
of  eitplaining  the  whole  that  had  happened  to 
him,  prevail  upon  him  to  return,  even  for  the 
payment  which  was  due  to  him. 

QbS^         A  few  cursory  observations  will  now  include 
*»n»-        almost  all  that  remains  of  the  Notes  made  during* 
the  author's  first  residence  in  Constantinople. 

0 

Every  thing  is  exaggerated  that  has  been 
said  of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  this  city. 
Its  inhabitants  '  are  ages  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  apartments  in  their  houses  are 
always  small.  The  use  of  coloured  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  mosques,  and  in  some  of  the 
palaces,  is  of  remote  date :  it  was  introduced 
into  England,  with  other  refinements,  by  the 
Crusaders ;  and  perhaps  we  may  attribute  to  the 
same  people  the  style  of  building  observed  in 
many  of  our  most  ahtient  dwelling-houses  5 
where,  in  the  diminutive  pannelling  of  the 
wainscot,  and  the  form  of  the  windows,  an 
evident  similarity  appears  to  what  is  common 
in  Turkey.  The  hhans  for '  the  bankers  seem  to 
Tank  next  to  the  mosques,    among  the    public 
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edifices  of  any  note.  The  Minagerie  shewn  to 
strangers  is  the  most  filthy  hole  in  Europe^  and 

it  is  chiefly  tenanted  by  rats The  pomp  of 

a  Turk  may  be  said  to  consist  in  his  pipe  and 
his  Ivorse:  the  first  will  cost  from  twenty  to 
twenty  thousand  piastres.  That  of  the  Capudan 
Pasha  had  a  spiral  ornament  of  diamonds  firom 
one  end  to  the  other;  and  it  was  six  feet  in 
length.  Coffee-cups  are  adorned  in  the  same 
costly  manner.  A  saddle-cloth  embroidered 
and  covered  with  jewels,  stirrups  of  silver,  and 
other  rich  trappings,  are  used  by  their  grandees 

to  adorn  their  horses The  boasted  illumi^ 

nations  of  the  Ramadan  would  scarcely  be 
J)erceived,  if  they  were  not  pointed  out.  The 
suburbs  of  London  are  more  brilliant  every  night 
in  the  year. 

As  to  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  those 
which  are  generally  shewn  to  strangers  have 
been  often  and  ably  described.  There  is  a 
method  of  obtaining  medals  and  gems  which 
has  not,  however,  been  noticed;  this  is,  by 
application  to  the  persons  who  contraf^t  for  the 
product  of  the  common  sewers,  and  are  em- 
ploy^ed  in  washing  the  mud  and  filth  of  the  city. 
In  this  manner  we  obtained,  for  a  mere  trifle, 
some  interesting  remains  of  antiquity ;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  a  superb  silver  medal 
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CHAP,  of  jiruhoni/  and  Cleopatra;  a  silver  medal  of 
Ckedcedon  of  the  highest  antiquity;  and  an 
intaglio  onyx,  representing  the  Flight  of  JEneas 
from  Troy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
thatp  within  the  precincts  of  this  vast  city,  many 
fine  remaii^s  of  antient  art  may  hereafter  be 
discovered,  The  courts  of  Turkish  houses  are 
closed  from  observation;  and  in  somp  of  these, 
are  magnificent  sorqiy  concealed  from  view, 
serving  as  cisterns  to  their  fountains.  In  the 
floors  of  the  different  baths  are  also,  in  all 
probability,  many  inscribed  marbles;  theoharac*^ 
ters  of  which,  being  turned  downwards,  escape 
even  the  observation  of  the  Tur^s.  No  monu-* 
ment  was  perhaps  ever  more  c^culated  to 
exhibit  th^  surprising  talents  of  antient  sculptors, 
than  the  Column  ofArcadius,  as  it  formerly  stood 
in  the  Forum  of  that  Emperor.  According  to 
the  fine  representations  of  its  bas-reliefs,  en- 
graved from  Bellinf^  drawings  for  the  work  of 
Banduriy  the  charactepstic  features  of  the 
Russians  were  sp  admirably  delineated  in  the 
figures  of  Scythian  captives,  that  they  are 
evident  upon  the  slightest  inspectiqn'. 


(0  Imperium  Orientale^  torn.  II«  p.  53|.  The  I)«a4er,  referrm|f 
to  the  work,  is  requested  to  attend  particularly  to  the  portraits  of 
the  Scythian  monarch  and  of  one  of  his  nohles,  in  the  third 
plate. 
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It  is  Bondewhat  singular,  that,  amOngst  all  chap. 
the  literary  travellers  'who  have  described  the  ^>i  ^^  ^ 
curiosities  of  Constantinople^  no  one  has  hitherto  nuicripttT 
noticed  the  market  for  Manuscripts ;  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  an  object  more  worthy  of 
examination.  The  bazar  of  the  booksellers  does 
hot  contain  all  the  works  enumerated  by  D'Her^ 
lelot ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  Oriental  author, 
.whose  writings,  if  demanded,  may  not  be 
procured;  although  every  volume  offered  for 
sale  be  manuscript.  The  number  of  shops 
employed  in  this  way,  in  that  market  and  else^ 
where,  amounts  to  a  hundred :  each  of  these 
contain,  upon  an  average,  five  hundred  volumes; 
so  that  no  less  a  number  than  fifty  thousand 
manuscripts,  Arahic^.  Persian^  and  Turkish,  are 
daily  exposed  for  sale.  One  of  our  first  endea^ 
vours  was  to  procure  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
writings  most  in  request  throughout  the  empire ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  works  which  are  con-*  , 
Staotly  upon  sale  in  the  cities  of  Qmstantindple, 
Aleppo^  and  Cairo;  and  also  of  their  prices. 
This  w6  procured  through  the  medium  of  a 
Dervish.  The  whole  of  this  Catalogue  is  given 
in  the  Appendix ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
offering  a  tolerable  view  of  the  general  state  of 
Orienial  literature ;  such,  for  example,  as  might 
be  obtained  of  the  literature  of  Britain, .  by  the 
catalogues  of  any  of  the  principal  booksellers  of 
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jCHAP>  Jjondxm  and  Edinburgh.  The  causes  of  disap- 
'  pointment^  winch  h^s  so  often  attended  the 
search  aft^  manuscripts  by  literary  persons  sent 
out  from  the  Academies  of  Europe,  may  be 
easily  explained.  These  men  have  their  resi- 
dence in  Peray  whence  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  Constantinople.  The  day  is  generally 
far  spent  before  they  reach  the  place  of  theiir 
destination;  and,  when  arrived,  they  make 
their  appearance  followed  by  a  Janissary.  The 
venders  of  manuscripts,  who  are  often  Emirst 
and  sometimes  Dervishes,  beholding  an  Infidel 
thus  at^companied,  gratifying  what  they  consider 
to  be  an  impertinent,  and  even  a  sacrilegious 
curiosity,  among  volumes  of  their  religion  and 
law,  take  offence,  and  refuse  not  only  to  sell* 
but  to  exhibit  any  part  of  their  collection.  The 
best  method  is,  to  employ  a  Dervish,  marking  in 
the  catalogue  such  books  as  he  may  be  required 
to  purchase;  or  to  go  alone,  unless  an  inter* 
preter  be  necessary.  We  found  no  difficulty  i^ 
obtaining  any  work  that  we  could  afford  to  buy.. 
The  manuscript  of  "  The  Arahian  Nights^''  is  not 
easily  procured,   and  for  this  reason;  it  is  a 


(1)  ^  there  have  been  different  statements  made  respecting  tht 
title  of  this  Compilation  in  the  Eastf  we  shall  write  the  name  of  it 
exactly  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  booksellers  of  Turkey^  and  especially 
tl)ose  of  Qrtmd  Cairo,  who  call  this  work  '*  Alt  Leela  o  Liia/' 
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€Qmt>ilatic«i,  made  'according^  %)  l^e  tast^  and 
opportunity  of  the  writer,  or  the  person  who 
orders  it  of  the  scribes;  it  is  found  only  in 
private  hands ;  and  there  ifre  not  two  copies  of 
it  which  contain  the  «asfte  Tales.  We  could 
not  obtain  this  work  in  Comtantimple,  but  after- 
wards we  bought  a  very  fine  copy  of  it  in  Grand 
QAto.  It  was  not  until  the  second  winter  of 
our  residence  in  Pera,  that  we  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  Dervish  of  pur  acquaintance;  in  pro*" 
Curing  a  Catalogue  from  one  of  the  principal 
shops.  The  master  of  it  was  an  Ernhf  a  man 
bf  considerable  attainment  in  OHental  literature, 
fronl  whom  we  had  purchased  several  manu- 
$tripts,  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Whenever  we  applied  to  this  man  for 
Works  relating  to  poetry  or  to  history,  he  was 
very  willing  to  supply  what  was  wanted ;  but  if 
We  ventured  only  to  touch  a  Korany  or  any 
other  volume  held  sacred  in  Turkish  estima* 
tion,  our  business  terminated  abruptly  for 
that  day.  There  are  similar  manuscript  markets 
in  all  the  Turkish  cities,  particularly  thos6 
of  Aleppo  and  of  Cairo.  Many  works,  com- 
mon in  CairOf  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Constantinople.  The  Beys  have  more  taste 
for  literature  than  the  Turks;  and  the  women, 
shut  up  in  the  Charems  of  Egypt,  pass  many 
of  their  solitary  hours  in  listening  to  persons 
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CHAR    who  arc  employed  to  read  to  them  for  their 

II. 
V  i.u-,,i  amusemenL 


Nor  is  the  search  after  Greek  manuscripts  so 
unsuccessful  as  persons  are  apt  to  imagine. 
By  employing  an  intelligent  Greek  priest,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examiniiig  a  great  variety 
of  volumes,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Princes, 
and  from  the  private  libraries  of  Greek  princes 
resident  at  the  Phan&r\     It  is  true,  many  of 


(i)  Gheeks  of  the  Phanar. 

**  There  are  six  Greek  families  of  more  note  than  the  rest«  iirb# 
live  at  PfianAr,  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  near  the 
sea ;  their  names  are,  Ipsilandi,  Moroozi,  Callim&chi,  Soozo,  Hand- 
tzerll,  and  Mavrocordato.  These  have  either  aspired  fo,  or  obtained 
in  their  turns,  the  situation  of  Hospodar,  or  Prince,  of  Walachia, 
and  Moldavia.  In  1806,  tlie  Porte  was  persuaded,  by  the  French,  to 
beHeve  that  Ipsilandi  and  Moroozi,  the  Hospodars  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, were  in  the  interest  of  Russia ;  and  in  the  month  of  September 
of  that  year,  they  were  removed ;  Soozo  and  Callimdchi  being 
appointed  in  their  room,  by  the  interference  of  Sebastiani,  the  French 
ambassador.  Moroozi,  on  liis  recal,  came  back  to  Constantinople ; 
but  Ipsilandi  went  to  Russia,  and  thus  brought  on  his  family  the 
vengeance  of  the  Porte.  His  father,  aged  seventy-four,  who  had  been 
four  times  Prince  of  Walachia,  was  beheaded  January  the  85tb,.  I807» 
while  I  was  at  Constantinople.  Among  the  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  him,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  fomented  the 
rebellion  of  the  Servians ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  oi 
the  Nizam  Jedit  were  about  to  march  against  the  Janissaries  of 
Adrianople,  he  had  given  intimation  of  this,  through  Mustapha 
Bairactar,  a  chief  in  the  northern  pi;t>vinces  of  Turkey,  to  the  Janis- 
caries,  who  had  accordingly  prepared  themselves  for  the  designs  of 
the  Porte. 

**  The  only  persons  in  the  Turkish  empire  who  cooki  in  any  wayr 

promote 
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fhem  were  of  little  value;  and  some  otfiers,  of  chap, 
more  importance,  the  owners  were  unwilling  to 


i^M^— — Mii^^^— ■— ii  »  I     i«        »f  I  III        im      » 


promote  the  cultiration  of  antient  litetature,  and  excite  the  Greeks 
to  shake  off  that  ignorance  in  which  they  are  plunged,  are  the  Greek 
Nobles  of  the  Phan^.  But,  instead  of  uiing  their  influence  with  the 
GoTemment,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  and  patronize  schools  in 
parts  of  the  Levant,  Ihey  are  only  pacing  in  the  trammels  of  political 
intrigue,  and,  actuated  by  the  'lust  of  lucre,'  or  of  power,  are 
cloing  what  they  can  to  obtain  the  offices  of  Interpreter  to  the  Porte, 
or  of  Patriarch  ;  or  to  succeed  as  Princes  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia. 
,£xe^ting  a  Dictionary  of  modem  Greek,  which  was  published  under 
the  patronage  of  one  of  the  Mavrocordato  family  ;  and  a  Pftfm^r^ir, 
.or  9chool,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by  one  of  the  Morooxi 
family ;  all  that  has  been  done,  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  their  hm- 
•^uage  among  the  Greeks,  has  been  effected  by  the  liberal  and  patriotic 
exertions  of  Greek  merchants,  living  at  Venice,  Trieste,  or  Vienna. 
An  undertaking,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  great  advantage, 
had  it  not  been  frustrated  by  political  interference,  was  a  Translation 
of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  into  modem  Greek,  accompanied  with 
proper  maps.  This  was  only  begun ;  the  Greek  who  was  emplc^ed  in 
it  was  put  to  death  by  the  Porte :  another  Greek,  of  Yanina,  called 
Sakellaris,  has,  I  believe,  translated  the  whole.  Works  of  this  kind 
would  be  productive  of  greater  utility  to  the  mass  of  the  reading  and 
,  industrious  Greeks,  than  such  performances  as  a  translation  of  Virgil's 
i^eid  into  Greek  Hexameters,  which  I  saw  at  Constantinople^ 
published  by  the  Greek  bishop,  Bulgari,  who  resided  in  Russia. 

*"  The  Greeks  of  the  Phandr  are  themselves  very  conversant  with 
ihe.  authors  of  antient  Greece,  and  well  understand  most  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  There  is  an  affectation  of  using  words 
and  phrases  of  old  Greek,  instead  of  the  modern,  even  among  the 
servants  and  inferior  people  at  the  Phandr.  The  learned  Coray  is 
'exciting  his  countrymen,  by  his  writings  and  example,  to  a  study  of 
their  antient  language ;  and  the  Greek  merchants,  who  are  led  to 
visit  the  different  cities  of  the  Continent,  return  to  their  country  with 
information  and  useful  knowledge,  which  is  gradually  diffused  among 
^e  Greeks  connected  with  them. 

'*  The  following  Advertisement,  of  an  Exhibition  of  Wax-work  at 

VOX.  III.  F  ^«»» 
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sell.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  mon^y  which  su6h 
men  want*  They  will  often  exchange  their 
manuscripts  for  good  printed  editions  of  the 
Greek  Classics,  particularly  of  the  OratorSi 
Prince  Alexander  Bano  Hantzerli  had  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  he  long 
corresponded  with  the  author  after  his  return 


Pera,  may  give  the  Reader  a  notion  of  the  common  Creek  used  at 

that  place. 

EIAHSIX. 

"OkM  aurk  tig  iitiy%66i    ^vfiuir,    »«i  hWh/iUit   \kafr99    xark    wf    ^mifth 
W9tnhs    r*f^»    '^""w   y^M'i    Sfy«    its    xeJi    iti^i^of* 

Translation. 
•NOTICE. 

<  Mr.  Campitmi  has  the  honour  to  inform  tlta  NobiHfy  and  Gentry,  thai 
he  is  arrived  here,  with  a  targe  collection  of  forty  and  more  Figures:  the 
greater  part,  qf  the  Kings  of  Europe,  and  many  other  illustrious  per^' 
sonages,  Jmong  them  is  u  Veniis,  AU  these  are  of  the  size  qf  nature: 
iamd  dressed,  each  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person, 

*  These  figures  are  exhibited  every  day,  from  the  morning  to  eleven  at 
night,  in  the  Staurodromo,  in  the  house  of  Mrs,  Thomasina,  above  a 
Confectioner* s  shop.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry  will  pay  according  to  their 
liberal  dispositions:  lut  the  customary  price  is  a  piastre  a  head*  ^ 

"  To  confirm  what  I  have  said  above,  relating^  to  the  knowledge 
which  some  of  the  noble  Greeks  possess  of  their  ahtient  lan^age,  t 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  elaborate  performance  of  Nicolas  Mavrocordato, 
irho  waft  Prince  Of  Wahtchia,  Mrritten  in  anUent  Greek ;  the  title  of 

•  *Uich 
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ixx  England^'.'  We ^  sent' to  him,  fix)m  Parisy 
the  original  edition  of  the  French  Encydopedie; 
and  no  contemptible  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
taste  of  men,  who;  situate  as  the  Greek  families 
are  in  Constantinople^  earnestly  endeavour,  by 
such  publications,  to  multiply  their  sources  of 
informatioii;     Some  (jf  the   Greek  manuscripts 


>  I .    .  . 

wbieh  18,  n^}  Kminxntttt,  This  work  was  printed  at  Bucharest,  in 
171^ :  it  contains  nineteen  chapters,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  moral 
and  religious  topics,  relating,  as  its  title  imports,  to  the  '  Duties  of 
ilf<m.'  The. following  paragraph  is  taken  at  random. from  the  work»< 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language : 

itX^  iai^XH'^f  ^*^**  av^r«4  mu  tU  (p»*S  atlrk  Kt^tnyuyiTt'  xtti  vws  xi*  tv^vSe 
^X7f  ^f  l|M^fy  /airru  yi  it^t»s  S^Mt^ttiu  n  tkttt  Ji^ni^atreu  itpig  Ui^yfia* 
^rSv  xmXmt  n  xaf  leitfrn  i^ySv  xxi  #^a)«^My,  itxtlKxtrttUut  /ik  iraiiayt^ytv-^. . 
/Uf»ft  futrt  rv9ew/u*9s  ttt  x^im  xui  t^^wn  et^trns* 

*  Namet  terroy  cum  non  rigatur,  cwUinet  gmdem  smu  sup,  u$  t/«i 
iScam,  semina,  sed  adea  vegretanda,  et  in  lucem  edenda,  invalida  est;  et 
mens  ^ptamvis  halnHs,  HdestUuatur  irrigatione,  aut  pfane  sterilescU  ad 
hmot  actusy  aut  per  se  iurgens  et  Uuciviens  protervi  tigit,  dum  mminsti'^ 
iuitur  tt/amuUur  ad  discemendam  et  eUgendam  virtutem»' 

.. 

"  The  library  ajf  Nicolas  Mavrocordato  was  stored  with  manuscripts:, 
procured  from  the  different  monasteries  in  Greece,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago;  and  so  valuable  was  it  in  every  respect,  that  Sevtn, 
who  had  been  sent,  by  the  Government  of  France,  to  collect  manu- 
scripts in  the  levant,  in  a  Letter  from  Constantinople,  to  Maurepas, 
dated  D#e.  38,  1728,  thus  expresses  himself:  '  La  Inblioth^que  du 
Prince  du  Valachie  pent  aller  de  pair  ayec  celles  des  plus  grands 
princes ;  et  depuis  deux  ans  il  a  employ^  deux  cents  mille  ^(^us  en  achats 
des  manuscrits  Turcs,  Arabes,  et  Persans.' "      Walpole's  MS.  JfumaX^ 

(l)  It  was  through  his  means  that  the  author  procured  for  Mr. 
Or^tf  at  the  particular  instigation  of  the  late  Professor  Porson^  the 
superb  copy  of  the  Orators^  pow.in  the  possession  of  J)r»  Bumey:, 

F2 
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how  in  the  Bodleian  i?^ere  ori^ally  in  his  poi^ 
session ;  particularly  a  most  exquisite  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels^  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  written  throughout,  upon  vellum/ Ui 
-  the  same  minute  and  beautiful  characters; 

Mkuta.  The  exercises  of  the  Athht(^,  whether  derived 
or  not  by  the  Turks  from  the  subjugated  Greeks^ 
are  still  preserved,  and  often  exhibited,  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  the  empire'.    The  combatants 


■»*■•**'■ 


(I)  *'The  cotabatfl  of  wrestling,  which  I  have  witnessed  near 
Smyrna,  are  the  same  as  those  which  the  «ntient  writers  described ; 
land  nothing  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  East  more  than  the  evident 
^herence  to  customs  of  remote  ag^es. 

.  *'  Thi  babit  of.  '  girding  the  loins*  was  not  fohnerly  more 
general  than  it  is  now,  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant.  I'he  effect  of 
.tl}if  on  the  form  of  the  body  cannot  fail  of  being  observed  at  the  baths, 
in  which  the  waists  of  the  persons  employed  there  'are  remarkable  for 
their  smallness.  The  long  sleeve,  worn  at  this  time  in  all  the  East  is 
inentioned  by  Strabo,  and  Herodotus,  lib.vii.  The  head  was  shorn 
formerly,  as  now ;  and  the  persons  of  common  rank  wore  a  lower  ^ort 
of  turban,  and  those  of  dignity  a  high  one ;  as  is  the  case  to  this  day 
in  Turkey.  (Salm,  Piin,  Exc.  392.)  »,The  following  passage  in 
"Plutarch  {f^it.  TJtemist,)  describes  a  c&stoadi  with  which  every  one  is 
acquainted:      The  PerHans  td/refully  watch  not  onlp  their  wives,  hut 

*  their  itavet  und  concUlbmes;  so  that  they  are  seen  hy'no  one :  ai  home^ 

'they  live  shut  up;  and  when  on  a  Journey,  they  ride  in  chariots  covered 

'in  on  all  sides,'    We  find  that  antimony,  the  stibium  of  Pliny,  whifth 

'is  now  employed  by  the  women  in  the  East,  who  draw  a  small  Wire 

dipped  in  it  betwieen  the  two  eye^lids,  and  give  the  eye  an  expression 

much  admired  by  them,  Was  used  in  former  times.    Jezabel  ^  put  her 

eyes  in  paint,*   (2  KmgSy  ix.  30.)  and  Xenophon  calls  this,  if4»Xf»m 

*  if9y^pii  iDe  Cyri  Inst.)     The  corn  is  now  ti^dden  out  by  oxen  or 
^liOrses,  in  an  open  area,  as  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  (ii:  T.  v.  495.) 

and' a  passage  of  that  poet,  relating  to  0shing,  would  have  been  under^ 

ttood. 
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appear  vi(th  their  bodies  oiled,  ha^ng  no  other 
clothing  than  a  tight  pair  of  leathern  breeches 
covered  also  with  oil.  So  mjich  has  been 
already  writtea  upon  these  subjects,  that  any 
further  detail  would  be  superfluous.  Belon,  in 
his  interesting  work,  composed  near  three  cen-i^ 
turie^  ago,  appropriated  an  entire  chapter  to  a 
description  of  the  Turkish  wrestling-matches*. 

The  same  observation  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Hippodrome;  now  called  jiimeidan,  which  also 
signifies  the  Horse-course;  because  many  erro-i 
neous  statements  have  appeared  with  regard 
to  the  antiquities  it  contains,  particularly  the 
absurd  story,  generally  propagiated,  concerning 
the  blow  given  by  Mohammed  the  Seooitd,  with  his. 
battle-raxe,  to  the  famous  Delphic  Pillar  of  tbreei 
brazen  serpents:  it  is  said  he  smote  off  tho 
head  of  one  of  the  serpents.  This  place  pre* 
serves  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  wa&  left  by 
the  Greeks.    The  mosque  in  front,  near  the 


drvnu* 
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tfood,  if  the  commentators  had  known,  that  the  Gteeks,  in  fishings, 
let  the  line  with  the  lead  at  the  end  run  over  a  pieiee  of  born  fixed  oq' 
the  side  of  the  boat ;  this  is  the  meaning  'of  »»t  Jky^ksu  fitk  ni^ 
ififi^fimifTa.  (H,  A.  ▼.  81.)  The  flesh  of  the  camel,  which  bears  in 
taste  a  resemblance  to  veal,  is  now  e^ten  by  the  Tur^s,  as  also  hy  the 
Arabians,  on  days  of  festivity,  as  it  was  by  the^  Persians  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  (Cllo.)'^  fFa^fok's  MS.  Jaumali 

(S)  De  la  Luicte  de  Turquie,  chap,  xkzviiL  liv.iii.  el^  Siflguimr* 
^UerviesparBeUmf  "p.  SOI.  P<ir.l555« 
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'Obeliskf  is  that  of  Sultah  Achmed;^rA  tiie  more 
distant  one,  that  of-  St.  Sophia.  Not  a  single 
object 'Ijas  been  either  added  or  removed,  to 
interfer^  with  the  fidelity  of  the  delineation : 
every  thing.is  represented  exactly  as  it  appeared 
to  us  at  the  tiitoe;  although  we  were  under 
some  apprehension  from  the  Turhy  who  will 
suffer  nothing  of -this  kind  to  be  made  with 
their  consent* 

Cbeiiik.  .  A  representation  of  the  Hippodrome  is  given  m 
bas-relief  apon  the  base  of  the  Obelisk :  by  this  it 
appears,  that  there  were  originally  two  obelisks, 
one  at  eitiher  extremity  of  the  course.  That 
which  remains  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
according  to  Tcmmefort^:  it  is  of  one  entire 
block  of  Egyptian  granite^  The  manner  in 
which  this  immense  mass  was  raised,  and  placed 
upon  its  pedestal,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
is  represented  also,  in  a  series  of  bas-reliefs 
upon  its  base.  The  workmen  appear,  employed 
with  a  number  of  windlasses,  all  brought,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  act  at  once  upon 
the  stoned 


(1)  Tourne/orty  lett.  12.  According^  to  Bmdelmont^  its  heig^ht  is 
^fty-eight  feet;  and  this  nearly  coincides  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Dallaway^  who  makes  it  equal  to  sixty.    See  DalL  Cbnsta$U,  p.  67. 

(2)  See  the  en^raviu^  in  ff0^ler*s  Travels,  {Book  lu  p»  183.  JLmd, 
1682.)  which  skives  a  faithful  representation  of  these  hoi-ralirfs. 
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There  is  nothing  either  grand  or  beautiful  in   chap. 
the  remains  of  the  Brazen  Column,  before  men-  ^  ■  ■■^■■>i^ 
tioned,  consisting  of  the  bodies  of  three  serpents  pmL.* 
twisted  spirally  together.    It  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  height:  being  hollow,  the  Turks  have 
filled  it  with  broken  tiles,  stones,  and  other 
i^bbish.     But  in  the  circumstances  of  its  his- 
tory, no  relic  of  antient  times  can  be  more 
interesting.     It  once  supported  the  golden  tripod 
at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of 
PlaUea,  found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius.     This 
fact  has  been  so  well  ascertained,  that  it  will 
probably  never  be  disputed.    "  The  guardians 
of  the  most  holy  relics,"  says  Gibbon^,  "  would 
rejoice,  if  they  were  able  to  produce  such  a 
chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  upon  this 
occasion."    Its  original  consecration  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  is  proved  from  Herodptus 
and  Pausanias;,  and  its  removal  to  Constan- 
tinople,   by    ZosiMus,     £us£Bius,     Socrates 
EccLEsiASTicus,     and    Sozomen*.      Thevenot 
relates  the  story  of  the  injury  done  to  the  head 
of  one  of  the  serpents  by  the  battle-axe  of 
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(3)  Vol.  II.  C.17.  NoteW. 

(4)  See  GyUka  (lib,  ii.  c.  13.  Tcpog.  Qmst,)  The  three  beads 
remained  in  his  time ;  for  be  describes  tbem  as  placed  in  a  iriangtUar 
form,  rising  high  upon  tbe  shaft  of  the  column.  According  to  JEum» 
Uus,  it  was  a  representation  of  the  serpent  Python. 
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7Q  CONStANTINOPLE. 

J^okammed^   Tlie  history  of  the  subsjeqUent  loss 

of  these  heads  is  related  by  Chishull  \    "  The 

<*  second  pillar,"  says  h§,  "  i$  of  wreathed  brass,. 

not  above  twejve  feet  high ;  lately  terminated 

at  the  top  with  figures  of  three  serpents^  rising 

fiom  the  pillory  and  mth  necks  and  heads  forming 

*^  a  beautiful  triangle.    But  this  monument  wasu 

^  rudely  broken  from  the  top  of  the  pillar,  by 

^'  some  attendants  qf  (he  late  Polish  ambassador*, 

whose  lodgings  wejre  appointed  in  the  Cirque, , 

opposite  to  the  said  pillar."    An  absurd  notion 

has  prevailed^  that  the  present  mutilated  stat^: 

of  the  column  originated  in  the  blow  it  received 

from  the  axe  of  Mohammed^ 

(1)  Travels  id  Turkey,  p.  40.    l/md,  1747. 

(2)  AftAT  the  publication  of  the  6r8t  edition  of  this  Part  of  the 
author's  Travels,  one  of  the  Reviewers  contradicted  this  observation  of 
ChishuU;  saying^,  ^'  not  of  the  Polifh^  but  of  the  Imperial  ambassador ;"  . 
citing  De  tja  Motraye*8  Travels  ia  support  of  the  objection.     It  is 
however  founded  upon  one  of  those  errors  to  whicb  Reviewers  as  well 
as  Authors  may  be  liable ;  for  De  La  Molraye  distinctly  states,  that- 
the  ambassador  was  Onud  Lisimkyy  Palatine  of  Pesen,  **  who  came  to 
Cnuiantmople  in  quality  of  A^haaader  Extramr^fmaty  from  the  King 
and  Republic  of  Poland.'*     See  De  La  MUray^i  TVHteU,  ty/.  l[v. 
p,  205.    Loud.  1732. 
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CHAP.   III. 


FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE  PLAIN  OF 
TROY. 

Arrival  of  an  American  Frigate  —  Departure  from 
C(»istantinople — Dardanelles  ^Situation  <f  Seato»— 
Disynissal  of  the  Corvette — Visit  to  the  Pasha— ~ 
Voyage  down  the  Hellespont— appearance  caused  by 
the  Waters  of  the  Mender — Udjek  Tepe—Koum-kcdi. 

1  HE  arrival  of  an  Ameriam  frigate,  for  the    *^^*^- 

first  time,  at  Cmtstemtinople,  caused  considerable  ^■l^, 
sensation,  not  only  amcaig  the  Thrks,  but  also 
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CHAP,  throughout  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  stationed 
t  ^'  ^  in  Pera.  This  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
^2^^  Bainbridge,  came  from  Jlgiers,  with  a  letter 
rican  Fri-  ^^^  prescuts  from  the  Der/  to  the  Sultan  and 
'  Capudan  Pasha.  The  presents  consisted  of 
tigers  and  other  animals,  sent  with  a  view  to 
V  conciliate  the  Turkish  Government,  whom  the 
Dey  had  offended.  When  the  frigate  came  to 
an  anchor,  and  a  message  went  to  the  Porte 
that  an  jimerican  ship  was  in  the  harbour,  the 
Turks  were  altogether  unable  to  comprehend 
where  ^he  country  was  situate  whose  fls^ 
they  were  to  salute/  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
therefore  lost  in  settling  this  important  point, 
and  in  considering  how  to  receive  the  stranger. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  went  on  board,  to  visit  the 
captain.  We  were  sitting  with  him  in  his  cabin, 
when  a  tnessenger  came  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  to  ask  whether  jirnerica  were  not 
otherwise  called  the  Neiv  World;  and,  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  assured  the  captain 
that  he  was  welcome,  and  that  he  would  be 
treated  with  ^he  utmost  cordiality  and  respect. 
The  messengers  from  the  Dey  were  then  ordered 
on  board  the  Capudan  Pashas  ship ;  who,  re- 
ceiving the  letter  from  their  sovereign  with 
great  rage,  first  spat,  and  then  stamped  upon 
it;  teUing  them  to  go  back  to  their  master,  and 
inform  him>  that  be  would  be  served  after  the 
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^ame  manner^  whenever  the  TurkUk  admiral  chap. 
met  him.  Captain  Bainlridge  was,  however, 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  at- 
tention, and  he  was  rewarded  with  magnificent 
presents.  The  fine  order  of  his  ship,  and  the 
healthy  state  of  her  crew,  became  topics  of 
general  conversation  in  Pera;  and  the  dkrent 
ministers  strove  who  should  first  receive  him 
in  their  palaces.  We  accompanied  him  in  his 
long-boat  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  hoisting  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  American 
flag ;  and,  upon  his  return,  were  amused  by  a 
very  singular  entertainmeiit  at  his  table  during 
dinner.  Upon  the  four  corners  were  as  many 
decanters,  containing  fresh  water  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  natives  of  Europe 
Ada,  Africa,,  and  America,  sat  down  together  to 
the  same  table,  and  were  regaled  with  flesh,, 
finiit,  bread,  and  other  viands ;  while,  of  every 
article,  a  sample  from  each  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  presented  at  the  same  time.  The  means  of 
accomplishing'  this  are  easily  explained,  by  the 
frigate's  having  touched  at  Algiers,  in  her  pas- 
sage from  America,  and  being  at  anchor  so  neaiP 
to  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and  Asia^ 

About  this  time,  news  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  under  General 
iS;r  Rqlph  AbercromMe;    and   intelligence  was 
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CHAP,   received  of  the^  safe  arrival  of  the  BritUh  fleet, 

m 

^  ■»  \mf  Mrith  our  army^  in  the  Ben/  of  Marmorke.  The 
Capudan  Paskuy  *  on  board  of  whose  magnificent 
ship,  the  Stdtan  Selim,  we  had  been  with  our 
ambassador,  previous  to  the  sailmg  of  the 
Turkish  squadron  for  Egypt,  ordered  a  corvette 
to  be  left  for  us  to  follow  him;  having  heard 
that  the  author's  brother,  Captain  George  Clarke, 
of  the  Braakel,  was  with  the  fleet  in  Marmorice^ 
to  whom  he  expressed  a  desire  of  being  after* 
wards  introduced.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
liberality  of  the  T\crkisk  admiral  upon  this  oc- 
casion. He  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  corvette, 
and,  m  our  presence,  gave  orders  to  have  it 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  provisionSj  and  evei^ 
with  wines;  adding  also>,  that  knives^  forks, 
chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  which  Tkirks  do 
not  use,  would  be  foxmd  on  board. 

p«^rture       ^Q  sailed  in  this  vessel  on  the  second  of 

from   Con- 

ttantinopie.  March;  and,  saluting  the  Seraglio  as  we  passed 
with  twenty-one  guns,  the  shock  broke  all  the 
glass  in  our  cabin  windows.  Our  Turkish  crew, 
quite  ignorant  of  marine  affairs,  ran  back  at  the 
report  of  their  own  cannon;  trusting  entirely 
to  a  few  Greeks  and  some  French  prisoners,  to 
manage  all  the  concerns  of  the  vessel.  We 
were  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  the  unwhQle* 
some  place  in  which  we  had  lived,  and  to  view 
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the   mosques  and   minarets  of  Constantinople^    ^H^^' 
disappearing^  in  the  mists  of  the  Sea  ofMarmoray 
as  we  steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Hellesp(ynt\ 


III. 

v.. 


(1)  "I  quitted  Constaatinople  «t  the  end  <^  autumn,  1806*  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Troad  a  second  time,  and  examining  it  with  more 
accuraqr  ^ux  in  the  spring  Of  the  year.  .The  Greek  vessel  in  which  I 
embarked  wa^  bound  to  T^icchiri,  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of  Tliessaly* 
The  Greek  vessels  are  iu  general  filled  with  great  numbers  of  Greeks,  all 
of  whom  have  a  share,  large  or  small,  in  the  ship,  and  its  merchandise. 
Ifie  vast  profits  which  the  Greeks  reaped  about  ten  years  past^  when  they 
carried  com  to  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain,  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Greece,  particularly  Thessaly,  and  from  Caramania,  excited  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise, '  which  soon  shewed  itself  in  the  building  of 
many  hundr^  vessels,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  two  barren  islands  of 
Speizia  and  Hydra,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea.  Vessels 
are  'to  be  seen  navigated  by  Greeks,  carrying  twenty-two  guns  :  one  of 
Uiis  sixe  I  met  in  the  Archipelago,  off  Andros,  in  company  with  other 
smaller  ships ;  all  sailing  before  the  wind,  with  large  extended  sails  of 
white  cotton,  forming  a  beautiful  appearance^  The  Greeks  on  board  tfaa 
IViccliiriote  ussel  were  not  very  numerous.  My  fellow  companions  wer« 
three  Turks:  one  was  going  to  £uboea;  another  to  a  village  near  Iheiw 
mopyla*;  and  the  third  vras  a  Tahtar,  who  profited  by  the  northerly  wind 
that  yfCBM  blowing,  and  was  going  to  the  Morea.  At  sun-set,  the  Greeks 
sat  .on  the  deck,  round  their  supper  of  olives,  anchovies^  and  biscuits,  with 
wwe  I  and  in  the  cabin,  a  lamp  was  lighted  to  a  tutelar  saint,  who  was  to 
give  usf avounble  weathw.  The  wind  that  bore  us  along  was  from  the  N.  £. ; 
to  which,  as  well  as  the  East^  the  name  of  the  Levawter  is  given.  This 
wind  is.  generally  very  strong ;  and  the  epithet  applied  by  Virgil,  <  vto/«n* 
Hot  Eurus,*  is  strictly  appropriate.  After  a  little  more  than  a  day's  sailing, 
we  found  oursehres  opposite  to  a  village  on  the  European  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  called  Feristasis.  The  distance  from  Constantinople  we 
computed  to  be  about  forty  leagues.  I  was  informed  that  a  Greek  church 
at  this  place  was  dedicated  to  St.  Geoige.  This  explains  the  reason  why 
that  paict  of  the  Propontis,  which  is  now  called  the  Bay  and  Strait  of 
Gallipdli,  was  formerly  deidgnated  by  the  appellation  of  St.  George's 
Ch«njM|]«    At  tbe  dis^ce  of  ^hteen  or  twenty  mUes  to  the  south  of 

Gallipoli, 
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cHAp^  Towards  evenings  the  wind  strengthenings  the 
crew  lowered  all  the  sails,  and  lay  to  all  night* 
In  the  morning,  having  again  hoisted  them,  we 
foimd,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  that  w^  had  left 
Marmoray  a  high  mountain,  far  behind  us.  The 
hh  of  Princesy  ffprn  the  position  of  the  strata^. 
a»  they  appeared  through  a  telescope,  whiek 
was  the  nearest  view  we  had  of  the  island, 
seemed  to  consist  wholly  of  limestone.  We 
wished  much  to  have  visited  the  ruind  of  C^zicumy 
but  had  not  opportunity.  The  small  isthmus^i, 
near  to  which  they  are  situate,  is  said  to  have 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  the  ruins  of 
two  antient  bridges,  which  formerly  connected 


■W^' 


Gallipoli,  are  the  remains  of  a  fort^  7^fiitiui^f»  (Pigs^fort),  which  • 
Turkish  vessel,  as  it  tacked  near  ui,  saluted;  for  here,  it  is  said,  the  Turki.' 
first  landed,  when  they  came  under  Soliman  into  Europe. 

■  **  The  ship  anchored  off  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  Asiaticv . 
side,  accordhig  to  the  custom  enforced  by  the  Turks  on  all  ships,  excepting . 
those  of  war,  whieh  pass  seuthward.  At  thik  thne^  and  eves  since  tba. 
Maml6ks  had  shewn  dispositions  hostile  to  the  Ottoman  Govenunent' 
entablisbed  in  Egypt,  under  Mahomed  AU^  the  actual- viceroy,  all  sfaips^ 
and  vessels,  particularly  Greek,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  means- 
of  conveying  supplies  of  Circassians  to  the  Maml^ks,  to  increase  their- 
numbers,  were  strictly  seardied.; 

**  The  population  of  the  town,  Chatiftk  kaHetii  on  the  Hellespont)  wher» 
I  landed,  consists  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  a  few  Greeks ;  amounting,, 
in  all,  to  about  SOOO.  It  derives  it»  name  from  a  manufactory  of  earthen* 
ware ;  chanak  signifying^  a  plate  or  dish.  The  houses  are  mean,  and  built 
ctiiefty  of  wood.  From  this  place  I  took  a  boat,  and  sailed  -down  th* 
Hellespont,  to  Koum-kal4  (^e  Sand-castle),  situate  between  the  moutl^ 
of  the  Simois  and- the  Sigean  promontory.*'     Watpole*s  MS*  J9urnaU 
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'«Q  island  witii  the  main  land. '  Recently,  aborfe  ^?,^^' 
«  thousand  coins  had  been  found  on  the  site  of  y^^  y...^ 
jParhm  in  Mysia^  and  sold  by  the  peasants  to 
the  master  of  an  English  merchant  vessel :  we 
saw  the  greater  part  of  them ;  they  were  much 
injured,  and  of  no  remote  date,  being  all  of 
copper,  and  chiefly  of  the  age  of  the  later  JSwi- 
perors.  '  Between  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles^ 
;and  nearer  to  the  latter,  on  the  European  side^ 
.appears  a  remarkable  tumulus,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  the  shore.  The  place  is  called  Hexamil; 
land,  according  to  tiie  map  of  De  Llsle^  was 
4>nce  the  site  of  Lymtacfua^ 

f      '  *  * 

The  entrance  to  the  Canal  of  the  Hellespont, 
from  the  ifea  o/*ARirwora,  although  broader  than 
4he  Thracian  Bosporus,  has  not  the  same  degree 

of  grandeur.  Its  sides  are  more  uniform,  less 
bold,  and  they  are  not  so  richly  decorated. 

.  TJie- only  picturesque  appearance  is  presented 
by  the  European  and  Asiatic  castles,  as  the 
straits  become  narrower.      Before  coming  in 

r«ight  of  these,  the  eye  notices  a  few  houses 
and  windmills,  belonging  to  the  present  village 
of  Lamsa(pie  which  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
antient  Lampsacus.    The  wine  of  the  place  no 

.  Jonger  retains  its  antient  celebrity. 

JBlaving  anchored  about  three  miles  above  the  ^'jr'"- 
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castles,  we  landed,  and  walked  to  the  town  of 
the  Dardanelles.  In  our  way,  we  observed  th€i 
shafts  of  several  pillars  of  granite ;  some  of  these 
had  been  placed  upright  in  the  eartib,  as  posts, 
by  means  of  which  to  fasten  cables  for  vessels^;; 
others  were  dispersed  and  neglected.  In  the 
recess  of  a  small  bay,  before  reaching  the  town, 
is  the  best  situation  for  viewing  the  narrow ' 
part  of  the  strait,  where  Xerxes  is  believed  to 
have^  passed  with  his  army;  and  here  tfafe 
two  castles  have  a  very  striking  appearance. 
Tournefort  objects  to  the  story  of  Leander^ 
enterprise,  reasoning  upon  the  supposed  impos^ 
sibility  of  a  man's  swimming  so  great  a  distance 
as  that  which  separated  jibydos  from  Sestos.  The 
servant  of  the  Imperial  Consul  at  the  Dardanelks 
performed  thi?  feat,  more  than  once,  in  a  much 
wider  part  of  the  straits,  passing  from  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  European  castle;  whence, 
after  resting  himself  a  few  minutes,  he  swam 
back  again  *• 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  all  the  shop^s 
&hut.    The  Turkish  fleet  had  passed  the  day 


(l)  Xjord  ^pron,  'in  company  with  Lieutenant  Ekenhead  of  the 
SaUette  frigate^  swam  across  the  Helk^Mmt,  upon  the  third  of  May 
1810.  They  were  only  an  hour  and  five  minutes  in  completing  the 
passage.  See  Lord  Byron'i  own  narrative  of  the  event,  ajad  the 
exquisite  little  poem  he  composed  upon  the  occasion.  CkUde  Harold^ $ 
PUgrimagef  p,m.   LimdAQUB 
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* 

before ;  and  the  greatest  terror  prevailed  among  chap* 
the  inhabitants,  who  upon  these  occasions  are  *  ^'  ^ 
exposed  to  plunder  from  the  promiscuous  mul* 
titude  of  barbarians,  drained  from  the  provinces 
ofAnatflia  to  man  the  fleet.  It  often  happens 
that  these  men  have  never  seen  the  sea,  until 
they  are  sent  on  board.  Whenever  the  fleet 
comes  to  anchor,  they  are  permitted  to  land, 
and  then  they  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  dis-^ 
orders.  The  Capudan  Pasha  himself  told  us 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to 
order,  by  hanging  some  ten,  or  a  dozen,  a 
day;  *^hut  thenj^  said  he,  "Aow  am  I  to  spare 
V)  majy  men ?^ 

The  wine  of  the  Dardanelles  is  sent  to  Qm* 
starainople,  to  Smyrna,  to  Aleppo,  and  even  to 
England.  It  will  keep  to  a  great  age,  and^  if 
the  vintage  be  favourable,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Tenedos.  Both  sorts  are  of  a  red  colour.  That 
of  the  Dardanelles,  after  it  has  been  kept  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  loses  its  colour,  but  not  its 

4 

strength.  It  is  made  chiefly  by  Jews,  and  called, 
in  Italian  (the  language  spoken  throughout  the 
Levant),  Fino  della  Legge;  because  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  Jews,  by  their  law,  are 
prohibited  the  adult^ation  of  wine^.  Its  price, 
when  of  a  good  quality,  equals  eight  pards  the 
oke :  about  two-pence  a  bottle* 
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CHAP,       On  the  European  side  of  the  straits,  precisely 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  believed  Sesto^  wag 
situate^  and  where  it  is  laid  down  by  IfAnville^ 
are  three   TumulL    Concerning  these  a   silly 
fable  is  related  by  the  Turks,  which  affirjns  thiat 
they  were  forihed  by  the  straw,  the  chaif,  and 
the  corn,  of  a  Dervish,  winnowing  his  grain^ 
The  largest  is  called  Sest'  Tipe.    Sest,  in  Turkish, 
signifies  an  echo;  but  there  is  no  echo,  either  at 
the  tomb  or  near  it ;  whence  it  is  not  too  much 
to  conclude   that  Sestv^  afforded  the  original 
etymology  of  this  name,  and  perhaps  the  site 
of  it  may  be  thus  ascertained.    Near  to  this 
tomb  is  a  place  called  Akbash,  where  there  are 
said  to  be  Ruins,  and  where  a  Dervish  resides, 
who  has  frequently  brought  medals  and  other 
antiquities,  found    thei^e,   to    the    Dardanelles. 
Farther  up  the  straits,  towards   the    Sea  of 
Marmora,  at  about  the  distance  of  three  English 
miles  from  Akbash,  and  on  the  same  side,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Mole,  having  the  remarkable^ 
^appellation  of  Gaziler  Eschielesy,   the   Pier  or 
Strand  of  the  Conquerors;  whether  in  allusion  to 
the  passage  of  the  Getce,  who  from  Phrygia  and 
Mysia,    crossing  the   Hellespont,   first   peopled 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  wid  Greece;  or  to  the  Persic 
invasion,  many  agea  after ;  or  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Turks  themselves;   cannot  now  be  de- 

*  I 

termined.    That  this  people  have  retained  in 


■■    ■»■ 
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their  language  the    original   interpretation  of   chap, 

many  antient  appellations,  may  be  proved  by  ^ ! ^ 

various  examples,  in  the  names  of  rivers  and 
places. 

Having  procured  at  the  Dardanelles  proper 
persons  to  attend  us  as  guides,  during  our 
intended  expedition  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  a 
four-oared  boat  to  conduct  us  thither  by  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  we  returned 
on  board  the  corvette.  We  informed  the  captain, 
as  well  as  the  crew,  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us,  consistently  with  the  plan  we  had 
in  contemplation,  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean 
in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Our  ambassador  had 
sent  his  cook  on  board,  with  money  for  the 
army ;  and  had  previously  urged  the  impropriety 
of  delaying  the  vessel  during  her  voyage: 
therefore,  as  all  seemed  desirous  to  overtake 
the  Turkish  fleet,  whiclj  we  were  informed 
had  not  passed  Tenedos,  we  resolved  to  send 
an  express  by  land  to  Constantinople,  to  ensure 
a  passage,  upon  our  return  from  Troa^,  in  a 
small  merchant  vessel,  belonging  to  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Castle.  This  we  had  left 
lading  with  stores  for  the  troops  destined  to 
Egypt.  It  had  been,  originally,  nothing  more 
than  a  bomb-boat,  captured  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
from  the  French ;  yet  the  desire  of  grsitifying  our 

VOL.  III.  G 
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^  m^*  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  the  highly  classical 
V  .i^y-  ^^  territory  then  within  our  reach,  subdued  all  our 
fears  of  venturing  across  the  Mediterranean  in 
this  little  bean^cod ;  and  we  resolved  to  dismiss 
the  corvette^  with  all  the  Capudan  Pashas  in- 
tended liberality,  as  soon  as  day-light  should 
appear. 

viiit  to  th6  In  the  morning,  therefore,  we  took  leave  of 
the  crew,  and  landed  again.  Upon  the  shore 
we  were  met  by  messengers  from  the  Pasha  of 
the  Dardanelles,  who  desired  to  see  us.  Being 
conducted  to  his  palace,  and  through  an  ante- 
chamber filled  with  guards,  we  entered  an 
apartment  in  which  we  found  him  seated  on  a 
very  superb  divan.  He  placed  us  opposite  to 
him;  and  the  Russian  Consul,  being  on  his 
knees,  acted  as  our  interpreter.  Tlie  attendants 
in  the  mean  time  supplied  us  with  coffee,  con- 
serves, and  rich  pipes  of  jasmine.  The  Pasha 
was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  green  embroidered 
satin.  He  told  us  he  was  going  to  EskyStam- 
'loul  (Alexandria  Troas),  and  would  take  us 
with  him  in  his  boat,  in  order  to  entertain  us 
there.  Fearing  the  interruption  this  might 
occasion,  we  begged  to  be  excused :  upon  this 
he  added,  that  he  had  an  estate  in  the  recesses 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  begged  we  would  visit  him 
there.     This  we  also  declined,  and  afterwards 
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had  reason  to  regret  that  we  had  done  so ;  for  ^^^' 
his  services  would  have  materially  assisted  our  v,  .^^  f 
researches  in  the  country.  We  then  had  some 
further  conversation,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  Englishmen  whom  he  had  seen; 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  procure  some  English 
pistols,  for  which  he  said  he  would  give  all  the 
antiquities  in  Troas.  After  this  we  retired. 
The  Pasha  went  on  board  his  boat,  and,  as  we 
followed  him  in  ours,  the  guns  of  the  eastle 
fired  a  salute. 

The  day  was  most  serene ;  not  a  breath  of  ^^JJ^^ 
wind  was  stirring,  nor  was  there  a  cloud  to  be  -h^^wiw*'* 
seen  in  the  sky.  No  spectacle  could  be  more 
grand  than  the  opening  to  the'-3EGEAN  Sea. 
The  mountainous  Island  of  Imbros,  backed  by 
the  loftier  snow-clad  summits  of  Samothrace, 
extended  before  the  Hellesponty  towards  the 
north-west.  Next,  as  we  advanced,  appeared 
Tenedos  upon  the  west,  and  those  small  Isles 
which  form  a  groupe  opposed  to  the  Sigean 
Promontory.  Nothing,  excepting  the  oars  of 
our  boat,  ruffled  the  still  surface  of  the  water : 
no  other  sound  was  heard.  The  distant  Islands 
of  the  JEgean  appeared  as  if  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  vast  mirror.  In  this  manner  we 
passed  the  Rhoetean  Promontory  upon  our  left, 
and  beheld,  upon  the  sloping  side  of  it,  the 

G  2 
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CHAP.  Tumulusy  considered,  and  with  reason,  as  the 
\,  .yi.iiT  Tomb  of  j4jax.  Coming  opposite  to  a  sandy 
bay,  which  Pliny,  speaking  of  that  tomb,  ex- 
plicitly mentions  as  the  naval  station  of  the 
Greehs\  we  beheld,  at  a  distance,  npon  the 
Sigean  Promontory,  those  other  Tumuli,  which 
have  been  called  the  Tombs  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus.  Upon  a  sand  bank,  advanced  into 
the  Hellespont,  and  formed  by  the  deposit  of 
the  principal  river  here  disembogued,  which 
for  the  present  may  be  designated  by  its 
modem  appellation  of  Mender,  appeared  the 
town  of  Koum-kaU. 

Appear-         ^  ygfy  sinffular  appearance  takes  place  at 

ance  cam-  «y  o  x  x  x 

ed  by  the    the  mouth  of  this  river :  as  if  it  refused  to  mix 

Waters  of 

oit  Mender,  with  the  broad  and  rapid  current  of  the  Helles- 
pont, it  exhibits  an  extensive  circular  line, 
bounding  its  pale  and  yellow  water :  this  line 
is  so  strongly  traced,  and  the  contrast  of  colour 
between  the  salt  and  the  fresh  water  so  strik- 
ing, tha*-  at  first  we  believed  the  difference  to 
originate  in  the  shallowness  of  the  current,  at 
the   river's  mouth,   imperfectly  concealing   ita 


(1)  How  exactfy  does  this  position  of  the  Pwfut  Jcheorum  coiacide 
with  the  remark  made  hy  Pliny  in  the  following  passage :  '^  jfjaew 
ibi  sepulto  XXX  stad,  intervcUlo  h  Sigeo,  ei  ipso  (sic)  in  statione  ciasms 
sua.**    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  30.  torn.  I.  p.  278.  L.  Bat,  1635. 
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sandy  bottom;  but,  upon  soundings  this  was  chap. 
not  found  to  be  the  case.  An  appearance  so  '  , '  - 
remarkable,  characterizing  these  waters,  would 
not  escape,  an  allusion  at  least,  in  the  writings 
of  a  Poet  who  was  lavish  in  the  epithets  he 
bestowed  upon  the  Scamander  and  the  Hellespont.' 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  learning  and  in- 
genuity of  Mr.  fValpole,  to  s^w  that  the  whole 
controversy,  as  far  as  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  expression  nAATYI  •EAAH2^0NT01^Jma3^i)^ 
founded  in  misconstruction;  that  instead  of 
'  broad  Hellespont/  the  true  reading  should  be 
*  salt  Hellespont^  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Athenceus:  but  Casaubon^  in. his  Commentary 
upon  the  passage,  after  citing  Hesychius  and 
Aristotle^  who  have  given  the  same  meaning  to 


(2)  <*  It  has  been  objected,  that  Homer  would  not  have  applied  the 
epithet  wXmrhf  to  the  Hellespont*  Commentators  have  anticipated  the 
objectioa;  and  ut|^,  that  although  the  Hellespont,  near  Sestus  and 
Abydus,  is  not  irX«rvf,  but  only  a  mile  in  breadth,  yet  that  in  its  opening 
towards  the  ^gean,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  it  is,  broad. 
IIi^  vat  2«f0«f  rw  Xttafiuififtut  are  the  words  of  the  Venetian  Scholiast. 
See  also  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius ;  and  Eustathius,  p.  432,  But  the 
objectfcn,  if  it  be  one,  should  have  been  answered  at  once,  by  saying 
that  wXavvg  *EkX^0'ir»rrof  is  the  *  salt  HellesponU*  HXarutt  in  this  sense, 
is  used  three  times  by  Aristotle,  in  Metereol.  Ub.ii.;  and  Hesychius  gives 
the  same  meaning.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Damm  and  Stephanu^t 
have  not  mentioned  it  in  their  Dictionaries.*' 

Walpole's  MS*  Journal. 
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CHAP.    rXotrvg,     observes     that    it    is    not    counte- 
f  nanced  by  Eastatkius,  nor  by  any  of  the  old 
scholiasts  \ 

Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  has  been 
considered  as  the  naval  station  used  by  the 
Greeks  during  the  war  of  Troy,  and  which  is 
situate  on  the  eas^m  side  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Mendery  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is 
attracted  by  an  object  predominating  over  every 
other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the  smga* 
larity  of  its  form,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity 
of  its  situation,  to  overlook  that  station,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  low  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  object  is  a  conical 
mound,  rising  upon  a  line  of  elevated  territory, 
behind  the  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
has  therefore  been  pointed  out  as  the  Tomb  of 
jEsyetes,  and  it  is  now  called  Udjek  Tipe*.  If  we 
had  never  heard  or  read  a  single  syllable  con- 
cerning the  war  of  Tror/,  or  the  works  of 
Horner^  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to 


{1)  VLKarh  vit*^  est  aqua  salsa,  Athensus,  %etfrtX>.u  it  xai  yXv»y 
vitf^  4<r«  rXotrtff.  (Vid.  Animad  Casaub.in  lib.  ii  cap.  W.  A  then.  ]§eipTu) 
Then  he  quotes  H.'sy chins  and  Aristotle ^  (Meteorol.  lib.  ii.)  and  adds, 
'*  Fortasse  usus  hie  vocis  wXarin  ab  eorum  interpretatione  ortus  est  qui 
spud  Homerum  wXarin  *EXXn**nr»f  exponebant  salswn  :  quos  sequitur 
kic  Athenaus :  non  ita  Eustathius,  nee  granixnaticonim  cohort  tota.** 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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iioti<^  the  remarkable  appearance  presented  by    ^^f  ^' 
this  TumuluSf  so  peculiarly  placed  as  a  post  of 
observatipn  commanding  all  approach  to  the 
harbour  and  the   river \    We  afterwards  ob- 
served that  it  afforded  a  survey  of  all  the 


(S)  **  The  difficulty  of  disposing  exactly  the  Grecian  camp  is  very 
great.  This  is  owing  to  the  changes  on  the  coast,  and  the  accretian  of 
soil  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which,  however,  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont 
will  prevent  being  augmented.  If,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  the  country 
about  Troy  was  once  a  bay  of  the  sea,  (lib.  IL  c.  10.)  the  difficulties  of 
determining  tiie  precise  extent  and  form  of  coast  are  considerable.  In 
examining  the  country  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Meander,  where  the  soil 
has  increased  to  the  distance  of  six  miles  since  the  days  of  Strabo,  I  was 
struck  with  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  coast  as  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  the-  days  of  Darius,  ai)d  Alexander ;  in  the  time  of 
Strabo^  and  Fliny;  and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  who  encamped  there  in 
866.  Yet  this  difficulty  does  not  lead  me  to  doubt  the  events  that  took 
place  there  and  at  Miletus,  any  more  than  I  should  doubt  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  because  I  could  not  arrange  it  in.  agreement 
with  the  present  face  of  the  coast. 

"  The  situation  of  the  Grecian  camp  by  a  marsh,  has  been  objected 
to.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Homer  says,  the  illness  and  disease,  which 
jdestroyed  the  Greeks,  were  infficted  by  Apollo  (the  Sun).  They  were, 
without  doubt,  the  same  with  the  putrid  exhalations  which  now  arise  from 
marshes  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  and  which  bring  with  them  fevers  to 
the  present  inhabitants  of  die  coast,  when  the  K.  N.  £•  wind  blows  in 
summer,  and  the  South  in  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
^  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  tlie  Empress  Eudocia  is  so  concise  in  what 
she  says  about  Troy,  and  the  plain  which  she  visited  in  the  eleventh 
century.  jShe  says,  *  the  foundation  stores  of  the  city  are  not  left;*  but, 
as  she  adds,  in  an  expression  from  the  Gospels,  ii  iupa»u7a  /iifimfT^fii»t9, 
she  was  able  probably  to  give  some  particulars  which  would  have  been 
now  interesting.     See  VtUoison  Jtnec*  GrcBC*  tom.  I." 

Wali)oie*s  >f5.  Journal. 
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^ni^'    -^^?/^^  Plain;  and  that,  from  whatsoever  spot 
^   -v"  ^*  it  was  regarded,  this  cone,  as  a  beacon,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  view. 

« 
After  these  few  observations,  concluding  this 
short  chapter,  the  Reader  is  perhaps  better 
prepared  for  the  inquiry  which  may  now  be 
introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
remarks  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  our  wish  to  assure  him,  that  our  local 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  still  very  imper- 
fect ;  that  the  survey  carried  on  by  travellers 
has  always,  unfortunately,  been  confined  to  the 
western  side  of  the  river;  that  our  researches 
will  add  but  little  to  his  stock  of  information ; 
but  that,  while  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is 
something  for  him  to  be  informed,  there  still 
exists  sufficient  evidence  of  Homers  frequent 
allusion  to  this  particular  territory,  to  remove, 
from  the  mind  of  any  friend  to  truth,  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 

XoumkaU.  ^Q  landed  at  Koum-kalSy  literally  signify mg 
Sand'castle;  and  hired  horses  for  our  expedition. 
The  neck  of  land  on  which  this  place  has  been 
built  is  usually  considered  of  recent  formation, 
and  it  is  true  that  no  soil  has  been  yet  accu- 
mulated. The  castle  stands,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, upon  a  foundation  of  sand ;  but  it  may 
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be  noticed,  that  the  rapidity  with  which   the    chap. 
waters  of  the  Hellespont  pass  these  Straits  must 
prevent  any  considerable  deposit  from  the  river 
near  to  its  mouth. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE  PLAIN  OF  TROY. 
General  OlservatioTts  on  the  Topography  of  Gredan 
Cities — Evidence  of  the  Trojan  War,  itidependent  of 
Homer — Identihj  of  the  Plain— Importance  of  the  Text 
o/Strabo  —  Plan  of  the  Author's  Expedition — River 
Mendbr  —  Tomb  of  Ajax  —  Cement  used  in  the 
AlANTBOU  —  Plants  —  Halil  Elly  —  Irtscription  — 
Thymhreck — Tchihlack — Remarkahle  Ruins — Probable 
Site  of  Pagus  Ilismsium  —  mid  of  Callicolonb  — 
Route  from  the  Bbyan  Mbzalbt — Antient  Sepulchre, 
and 
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and  Natural  Mound — Opinion  concerning  Simois*— 
Prevalent  Errors  with  regard  to  Scamander —  Ruins  ly 
the  Callifat  Osmack  -•-  Inscriptions  —  Village  of 
Callifat — Medals '^^  Remains  of  New  Ilium. 

A  PECULIAR  circumstance  characterized  the  ^?^^- 
topography  of  the  cities  of  jintient  Greece ;  and  v  ■■,,■,■,/ 
this  perhaps  has  not  been  considered  so  general  ph*^*** 
as  it  really  was.  Every  metropolis  possessed  ciUelT* 
its  CITADEL  and  its  plain;  the  Citadel  as  a 
place  of  refuge  during  war;  the  Plain  as  a 
source  of  agriculture  in  peace.  To  this  there 
existed  some  exceptions ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
Delphi^  whose  celebrity  originated  in  secondary 
causes ;  but  the  exceptions  were  few,  and  may 
therefore  be  omitted.  In  the  provinces  of 
Greece^  the  appearance  caused  by  a  plains  flat 
as  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  or  having  lofty  rocks  in  its  centre  or 
sides,  is  at  this  day  the  general  indication  of 
Ruins  which  denote  the  locality  of  some  antient 
capital.  Many  of  those  plains  border  the  sea, 
and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  retiring 
of  its  waters.  Cities  so  situate  were  the 
most  antient:  jirgos,  Sia/on,  and  Corinth,  are 
of  the  number.  The  vicinity  of  fertile  plains  to 
the  coast  ofiered  settlements  to  the  earliest 
colonies,  before  the  interior  of  the  country 
became  known.     As  population  increased,  or 
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the  first  settlers  were  driven  inward  by  new 
adventurers,  cities  more  mediterranean  were 
established;  but  all  of  them  possessed  theii' 
respective  plains.  The  physical  phaenomena 
of  Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any  other 
country,  present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains, 
successively  surrounded  by  mountains  of  lime- 
stone; resembling,  although  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic 
products,  the  craters  of  the  Phlegrcean  Fields. 
Everywhere  their  level  surfaces  seem  to  have 
been  deposited  by  water,  gradually  retired  or 
evaporated ;  they  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  richest  soil,  and  their  produce  is  yet  pro- 
verbially abundant. 

In  this  manner  stood  the  cities  of  Argos, 
SicyoUy  Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Thebes, 
Amphissa,  Orchomenos,  Chceronea,  Lebadea,  Lor 
rissa,  Pella,  and  many  other.  Pursuing  the 
inquiry  over  all  the  countries  bordering  the 
Aegean,  we  find  every  spacious  plain  accom- 
panied by  the  remains  of  some  city,  whose 
celebrity  was  proportioned  either  to  the  fertility 
of  its   territory,   or   to  the  advantages   of  its 

maritime  position.     Such,  according  to  Homer, 

* 

were  the  circumstances  of  association  which 
characterized  that  district  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Trot  was  situate. 
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With   these   facts    in   contemplation,    it  is   chap. 
tinreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  plcdn,  boasting  >     J    ^ 
every    advantage   that   Nature    could    afford,  ^fAe  rr*. 
would  offer  an  extraordinary  exception  to  cus-  -^ J  ^" 
toms  so  general  among  antient  nations ;  that  it  ^"*  ^ 
should  have  remained  untenanted  and  desolate ; 
and  that  no  adventurers  should  have  occupied 
its   fertile  >  soil.     It  is    still   more   difficult   to 
believe,  when  the  monuments  of  a  numerous 
people,  and  the  ruins  of  many  cities,  (all  having 
reference,  by  indisputable  record,  to  one  more 
antient,  as  their  magna  parens,)  have  been  found 
in  such  B.  plain,  that  the  compositions  of  any 
Bard,  however  celebrated,  should  have  afforded 
the  sole  foundation  of  a  belief  that  such  a  people 
and  city  did  really  exist.    Among  the  gems,  the 
vases^  the  marbles,  and  the  medals,  found  in 
other  countries,  representing  subjects  connected 
with    the   Trojan   war,  yet    destitute    of   any 
reference  to  the  works  of  Homer,  we  meet  with 
documents  proving  the  existence  of  traditions 
independent  of  his  writings  * ;  and  in  these  we 

(l)  ^^  Tfaat  the  Antients  differed  9s  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Trojan  war,  is  well  known  $  and  that  some  variations,  even  in  the 

> 

accounts  of  those  who  were  actors  in  that  scene,  left  the  Poet  at 
liberty  to  adopt  or.^eject  facts,  as  it  best  suited  bis  purpose,  is  highly 

probable. Euripides  chose  a  subject  fur  one  of  his  Plays, 

which  supposes  that  Helen  never  was  at  Troy ; yet  we  cannot 

suppose  that  he  would  have  deserted  Homer  without  any  authority. 

As  the  first  Poets  differed  with  regard  to  the  Trojan  war, 

10  their  brother  Artists  adopted  variations Polygnotus  did  not 

always  follow  Homer.**    ^^F^wTt  Essay  on  Homer,  pp.  183, 184. 
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have  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  war,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  his  invention*.  With 
regard  to  other  antiquities  where  coincidence 
may  be  disceriipd  between  the  representatioa 
of  the  Artist  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Poem,  it  may  also  be  urged,  that  they  coulA 
not  all  have  originated  in  a  single  fiction,  what- 
soever might  have  been  the  degree  of  popularity 
which  that  fiction  had  obtained.  Every  sculp- 
tured onyx,  and  every  pictured  patera,  found 
in  sepulchres  of  most  remote  antiquity  and  in 
distant  parts  of  all  the  Isles  and  Continents  of 
Greece,  cannot  owe  the  subjects  they  represent 
to  the  writings  of  an  individual.  This  were  to 
contradict  all  our  knowledge  of  antient  history 
and  of  mankind.  It  is  more  rational  to  con- 
cdude,  that  both  the  Artist  and  the  Poet  bor- 
rowed the  incidents  they  pourtray  from  the 
traditions  of  their  country ;  that  even  the  Bard 
himself  found,  in  the  remains  of  foriper  ages, 
many  of  the  subjects  afterwards  introduced  by 
him  among  his  writings.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
from  his  description  of  the  Shield  of  jichilles  ; 
and,  if  it  should  be  remarked,  that  works  of 
art  cannot  be  considered  as  having  afforded 


"m* 


(l)  When  the  Persians,  laying^  claim  to  all  Asia,  alleged,  as  the 
occasion  of  their  emnity  to  the  Greeks,  the  hostile  Invasion  of  Priam, 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy  hy  Agamemnon,  it  cannot  be  said  they 
tx>rrowed  the  ebai^  from  the  Poems  of  Homer,    f^id,  Herodoi.  lib.  i. 


IV. 
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representations  of  this  nature  in  the  early  period  chap. 
to  which  allusion  is  made,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  dwell  upon  this  particular  part  of 
Homers  Poem,  and,  from  the  minuteness  .of 
the  detail,  derive,  not  only  internal  evidence  of 
an  exemplar  whence  the  imagery  was  derived, 
but  also  of  the  perfection  attained  by  the  arts 
of  Greece  in  the  period  when  the  description 
was  given*.  Later  poets,  particularly  Firgil 
aiid  Ovid,  evidently  borrowed  the  machinery  of 
their  poems  from  specimens  of  antient  art  which 
even  their  commentators  are  allowed  to  con- 
template^; and  in  the  practice  existing  at  this 
day  among  itinerant  bards  of  Italy ,  who  recite 
long  poems  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
we  may  observe  customs  of  which  Homer 
himself     afforded     the     prototypes       These 


(8)  See  also  the  remarkable  description  of  N'e5tor*$  Qipf  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  liiad/  and  the  observations  relating^  to  it,  in  the 
Work  by  the  author's  Grandfather  upon  Roman  and  Saxon  Coins. 
Cowper  acknowledged  himseL  indebted  to  the  learning^  and  ingenuity 
.  of  the  author's  Ancestor  for  the  new  version  introduced  by  hira  of  a 
long-mistaken  passage  in  Uomer^s  description  of  that  cup. 

(3)  Witness  the  discovery  of  the  "  caput  aeris  equi"  at  the  building 
ef  Carthage^  and  the  death  of  LaocoSn^  as  described  by  VirgUi  as 
well  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  whose  archetypes  are  still  discer- 
nible upon  the  gems  of  Greece, 

(4)  These  men,  called  improvisaiori,  are  seen  in  the  public  streets 
of  cities  in  Italif,  A  crowd  collects  around  them,  when  they  begin  to 
recite  a  long  poem  upon  a  cam^o  or  ,an  intaglio  put  into  their  hands. 
The  author  saw  one,  in  the  principal  square  at  Mton,  who  thus 
^kseanted  for  an  hour  upon  the  loves  of  Cumd  and  P^che, 
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CHAP,  observations  are  applicable  only  to  the  ques- 
V  ■yl,.^  tion  of  the  war  of  Troy,  so  far  as  the  truth 
of  the  story  is  implicated.  The  identity  of  the 
place  where  that  war  was  carried  on,  so  many 
ages  ago,  involves  argument  which  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  practical  observation,  and  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  It  will  be  separately 
and  distinctly  determined,  either  by  the  agree- 
ment of  natural  pheenomena  with  the  locality 
assigned  them  by  Homer y  or  of  existing  artificial 
monuments  with  the  manners  of  the  people 
whose  history  has  been  by  him  illustrated.  To 
this  part  of  the  inquiry  the  attention  of  the 
Reader  is  therefore  now  particularly  requested- 

Identity  of       jt  geems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the 

the  Plain.  -^ 

Plain  of  Anatoliay  watered  by  the  Mender ,  and 
backed  by  a  mountainous  ridge,  of  which 
Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the  identical 
territory  alluded  to  by  the  Poet,  The  long 
controversy,  excited  by  Mr.  Bryant's  publica- 
tion, and  since  so  vehemently  agitated,  would 
probably  never  have  existed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country,  which, 
even  to  this  hour,  disgrace  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  Asia. 

According  to  Homers  description  of  the  Trojan 
territory,   it  combined  certain  prominent  and 
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remarkable  features,  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  any  lapse  of  time.  Of  this  nature  was  the 
Hellespont;  the  Island  of  Tenedos;  the  Plain 
itself;  the  River  by  whose  inundations  it  was 
occasionally  overflowed;  and  the  M^ntain 
whence  that  river  issued.  If  any  one  of  these 
be  found  retaining  its  original  appellation,  and 
all  other  circumstances  of  association  charac- 
terize its  vicinity,  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
is  placed  beyond  dispute.  But  the  Island  of 
Tenedosy  corresponding  in  all  respects  with  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Homers  still  retains  its 
antient  name  unaltered ;  and  the  Inscriptions, 
found  upon  the  Dardanelles,  prove  those  straits 
to  have  been  the  Hellespont.  The  discovery  of 
Ruins,  which  seem  to  have  been  those  of  the 
Ilium  of  Strabo,  may  serve  not  only  to  guide 
us  in  our  search  after  objects  necessary  to  iden- 
tify the  locality  alluded  to  by  Homer,  but  perhaps 
to  illustrate,  in  a  certain  degree,  even  the 
position  of  Troy  itself;  concerning  whose  ^ 
situation,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet 
resulted  from  any  modem  investigation.  That 
it  was  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  time  of  tance  ofthc 
Augustus,  is  proved  by  the  writings  of  Strabo,  strabo. 
who,  more  than  once,  expressly  assigns  to  the 
antient  city  the  place  then  occupied  by  the 
Pillage  of  the  Miensians.  The  text  of  this  author 
may  now  be  considered  as  affording  a  safer  clue 


■«* 
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CHAP,  in  reconciling  the  description  of  Troas  given  by 
I  H^er  with  the  existing  realities  of  the  country, 
than  the  poema  of  the  Bard  himself;  because 
the  comment  afforded  by  Strabo  combinies  all 
the  advantages  of  observation  made  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  both  with  regard  to  the  country 
and  the  reference  borne  to  its  antiquities,  by 
documents,  written  in  a  language  which  may 
be  considered  as  his  own.  The  traditions  oi ' 
the  country  concerning  the  Try  an  war  were  not 
then  more  remote  from  their  origin,  than  are  at 
this  hour  the  oral  records  of  England  with 
regard  to  its  first  invasion  by  the  Danes  or 
Normans.  Comparing  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Ilium  in  his  time,  with  that  of  antient 
Tkoy,  Sirabo  says,  (Ilus)  "  did  not  build  the 
city  where  it  now  is,  but  nearly  thiriy  stadia  Jar ther 
easttvard,  towards  Ida  and  Dardania,  where 
the  Iliensian  Pillage  is  now  situate"  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  ascertain  precisely  the  locality  of 
the  Ilium  of  Sirabo,  by  the  discovery  of  Ruins 
which  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  remains 
of  that  city,  a  beacon  will  be  established, 
whence,  with  his  bearings  and  distances,  we 
may  search  with  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
able  to  point  out  some  even  of  the  artificial 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Plain.  But  further, 
if,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  Troy  itself, 
having  pursued  the  clue  thus  afforded,  we  find 
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any  thing  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Village,    chap. 
where  it  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Straho,  \, ,  ^^Lnf 
and .  where  he  maintains,   that  antient  iLitrM 
stood,  we  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth* 

Previously,  however,  to  the  introduction  of  ^^^^ 
observations  relating  rather  to  the  conclusion  of  Eipedition* 
our  examination  di  the  country,  the  Reader  may 
feel  his  curiosity  gratified  by  an  account  of  our 
expedition,  from  the  moment  when  we  landed 
at  Koum^kali.  We  had  resolved  to  penetrate 
those  recesses  of  the  moimtains,  whence  the 
principal  river  derives  its  origin ;  a  region  then 
unexplored  by  any  traveller  \  and  afterwards^ 
by  ascending  Kazdaghy,  the  loftiest  ridge  of 
the  whole  chain,  at  that  time  covered  with 
snow,  to  ascertain^  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Plain,  and  from  the  objects  connected  with  it^ 
whether  its  summit  might  be  deemed  the  Gar-^ 
garus  of  HoTuer ;  described  as  being  upon  the 
left  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  during  its  march 
from  jintandros  to  Ahydos^.  But  as  the  Thym^ 
briusp  a  river  still  retaining  its  antient  name,  in 
the  appellation  Thymbrech,  and  which  here 
disembogues  itself  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Mender,  has  been  confounded  by  Dr.  Chandler 
with  the  SiMois  of  Homer,  we  determined  first 


(l)  Herodot^  lib.  vii.  j 
VOL.  III.  M 
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upon  tJi  excarj^ioB,  don^  its  baAks^  to  th6  Kuim 
situate  at  a  place  now  called  Halll  Elipi 
and   to  Tkymbrtek  Kwy,    or   the   Villaf e  of 

Thymbra. 

We  Crofemd  the  Mender  fay  a  wooden  bridf  e, 
immediately  after  tearil^  Ktnm-kaU ;  and  as* 
curtained  its  breadth,  in  that  part,  to  equal 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yards*  We  then  entered 
an  immense  plain,  ki  which  some  Turks  were 
engaged  hunting  wild  beam.    Peasants  were 
also  employed  in  ploughing  a  deep  and  rich  iK>il 
of  vegetable  earth.     Proceeding  towards  the 
eeui,  and  round  the  bay  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  Strabb\  aa  the  harbour  where  the  Grecian 
Towb  of    fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  j^jaxy  upon  the  antient  Rheetean  Promontory. 
Concerning  this  tumulus  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  our  information  to  be  correct.     If  we 
had  only  the  text  of  Strabo  for  our  guidance^ 
there  would  be  little  uncertainty ;  and,  by  Ae 
evidence  afforded  in  a  view  of  the  monument 
itself,  we  have  the  best  comment  upon  his 
accuracy.    It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  literary 
traveller  can  possibly  be  directed.    Instead  of 


(1)  J54rab,  GeogT,  Kb.  xvii.  p.  859.     Ed.  Ox. 
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the  diiii{)le  SieHy  xrtually  employed  to  decoritte  chap. 
the  dtiinmit  of  the  most  antielit  sepillcfaral 
mounds,  all  Writers,  who  have  mtentioned  Uie 
T<mib  of  Ajaxy  i^late,  that  it  wto  suhiioimted 
by  a  Shrine,  in  which  a  status  of  the  Hero  was 
preserved*.  Religious  regard  for  this  haUowed 
spot  continued  through  so  many  ages,  that  even 
to  the  time  in  Which  Christianity  decreed  the 
destruction  of  the  Pagan  idols,  thfe  sanctity  of 
the  AiANTEUM  was  ftiaintained  and  venerated\ 
Such  importance  was  annexed  to  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  monument,  that  after  Antony  had 
catried  into  Egypt  the  consecrated  image,  it  was 
again  recovered  by  AugtMrn^  md  restored  to  its 
pristine  shrine*.  These  facts  may  possiMy  serve 
tt>  account  for  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Tomb,  upon  whose  summit  the  shrine'  itself, 
concealed  ftom  eitemai  .view  only  by  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  remains  unto  this  hour. 
Pliny  mentiohs  the  situation  of  the  Torhb  as 
bdng  in  the  very  station  of  the  Gretim  te^t ; 


(6)  DMkhu  Skuka,  d«8cribingr  Uie  Titit  paid  by  jtlexandet  4h€ 
Great  to  the  Tmh  ^JckiUet,  ftays  be  anointed  the  SUld  with  perfumes, 
and  ran  naked  round  it  with  bis  companions.  At  the  Tomb  qf  ^Jax 
be  performed  rites  and  made  offerings;  but  no  mention  occurs  of  the 
Stele.    Diodar.  Sic,  lib.  xvii. 

'  (3)  See  the  proofs  adduced,  in  a  regular  series^  by  Chandler,  in  bis 
History  if  Ilium,    Zomf.  1803. 

(4)  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  858.     Ed.  Ox, 

h2 
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CHAP,  and,  by  giving  its  exact  distance  from  Sigetmf 
>»  -^J  m9  not  only  adds  to  our  conviction  of  its  identity^ 
but  n^arks  at  the  same  time,  most  decisively, 
the  position  of  the  Portus  Achceorum\  In  all 
that  remains  of  former  ages,  there  are  few 
objects  more  powerfully  calculated  to  affect  the  , 
mind  by  local  enthusiasm  than  this  most  in^ 
teresting  Tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its 
sublime  and  simple  form,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  so  long 
held;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a 
successive  series  of  mariners,  of  Kings  and. 
Heroes,  who  from  the  Hellespont,  or  by  the 
shores  of  Troas  and  Ckersonesus,  or  upon  the 
Sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
homage;  and  finally,  without  representing  to, 
the  mind  the  feelings  of  a  native,  or  of  a 
traveller,  in  those  times,  who,  after  viewing 
the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the 
instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so 
constantly  bestowed  upon  it,  should  have  beeu 
told  that  the  age  was  to  arrive  when  the 
existence  of  Troy  itself,  and  of  the  mighty 
dead  entombed  upon  its  Plairiy  would  be  consi- 
dered as  having  no  foundation  in  truth. 


(l)  "  FuU  et  ^aniium,  h  Rhodiis  cmditum  in  aUero  eormt  (Rhtttio) 
Jjace  ibi  sepuUoy  XXX.  stadionuh  intervaUo  ct  Sigeo,  tt  ipsa  in  staHone 
classis  sua**    Sic.  leg.  Casauh,  in  PUn,  lib.  v.  c.  30. . 
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The  present  appearance  of  the  Shrine  does  chap. 
not  seem  to  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  antiquity  <■  .^^  / 
than  the  age  of  the  Romans.  Some  have 
believed,  froni  the  circumstance  of  its  disclosure, 
that  the  Tomb  itself  was  opened ;  mistaking  the 
shrine  for  a  vault,  although  its  situation  near 
the  summit  might  have  controverted  the  opinion. 
It  was  perhaps  constructed  when  Augustus 
restored  the  image  which  Aruony  had  taken  from 
the  AiANTEUM.  A  cement  was  certainly  em-  Cement 
ployed  in  the  work;  and  the  remains  of  liManttunu 
to  this  day  offer  an  opportunity  of  confuting  a 
very  prevailing  error  concerning  the  buildings  of 
the  Antienis.  The  Greeks  erected  many  of  their 
most  stupendous  edifices  without  cementation ; 
lience  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  appearance 
of  mortar  in  any  building  is  a  proof  against  its 
antiquity.  This  notion  is  however  set  aside  at 
once,  by  reference  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  for 
in  these  structures  mortar  was  undoubtedly 
used% 

The  view  here  afforded  of  the  Hellespont  and 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  is  remarkably  striking. 
Several  plants,  during  the  season  of  our  visit'. 


(3)  The  author  brought  specimens,  from  the  8p«t,  of  the  mortar 
used  in  buiMing  the  greater  Pjframid, 
•    (3)  Mareh^d, 
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ctt  AP-    were  hloomiog  upon  ih»  »oiJ.    Vpm  the  Thmb 
4  itself  we  noticed  tiit  nlv^ry  M^zisrem,  the  Popf^, 
the  beardless  Hyp/mmmy  and  the  Field  Star  of 
Beihlehem\ 


IV. 

Sum 


T^^K 


aru£u?/.  Frt^fiA  the  ji'ianieum  we  passed  ov«r  a  healthy 
eouatty  to  ife/iU  £/i^  a  village  near  the  Thfrn- 
irius,  in  whelse  vicimty  we  had  been  instructed 
to  seek  for  the  reisakis  of  a  Temple  cmce  sacred 
to  the  Thymbrean  Apollo.  The  ruins  were  coiir 
(i^icuous  enough,  and  they  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  remains  of  ten  temples  than  of  one\  The 
earth  to  a  very  consideirable  "extent  was  covered 
by  subverted  and  broken  coIubiqs  of  marble  and 
of  granite,  and  every  order  of  architecture  was 
visible  in  l^ir  remains.  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  capitals  lay  dispersed  in  all  directionsv 
and  some  of  these  were  of  great  beauty.  We 
observed  a  bas-relief  representing  a  person  on 
horseback  pursued  by  a  winged  figure ;  also  a 
beautiful  representation,  sculptured  after  the 
same  manner,  of  Ceres  in  her  car  drawn  by  two 


thogalum  arvense, 

(2)  Our  artist »  Mamewr  Preaux,  as  well  as  another  of  our  coni-' 
pany,  Don  TUa  Lusieri,  of  Naples,  then  employed  in  making  drawing 
lor  tlie  BrUis\  iVmbassador,  althouifli  both  accustomed  to  the  view  of 
architectural  remains,  declared*  thAy  couU  reconcile  the  l^nfW  l|t 
HeUU  Elltf  to  no  account  yet  given  of  the  country^  aniieilt  or  ipqdern. 
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^M^JF  mp^m.    Of  thfc«  Im$mptwn4  wWieli  we    w^?- 
ccqikd  mnong  tb^e  Rum  thi  in%  ww  ^n^  ^iiiw#w 
graven  upiaA  Hia  shaft  of  a  murUe  pittaF.    TtUK  ^w^ 
we  remeved^  smd  bri^ufi^l  to  Englan4^    H  i3 
now  k  the  V^tibule  of  tto  Pwbbc  libf^i^y  %t 
Qmi^rJs^^*;  tad  it  eoHiiDaiii»rati$9  t)^  j9«bUi^ 

services  of  a  Phrontistes  of  Drusus  Ccesar^,  "Jhf 
names  of  persons  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Germanicus  occur  frequently  among  the  Inscrip- 
tions  found  in  and  near  Tro>^s.  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Germanicusy  was  himself  appointed  to 
a  government  in  the  district.  The  second 
Inscription  has  been-  once  before  printed,  but 
most  erroneously:  it  will  therefore  now  be 
offered  to  the  PubKc,  in  a  more  accurate  form*. 
MTiatsoever  tends  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
Ruins  in  which  it  was  discovered,  will  be  con- 
sidered valuable ;  although,  after  aH,  we  remain 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  city  alluded  to  in  either  of  these 
documents.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  Seaman-- 
dria ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  cities  belonging  to 
Troas^  a  mere  conjecbire,  without  any  positive 
evidence,  is  only  less  pardonable-  than  silence. 


fcl|         «ll         »    >i        ■!>■<«      .      I» ■««lM-»<«      ilil»l»     »»w-  mi      .1  I      II^F-^pWff*^^ 


(3)  Tbis  JhwfngHim  bM  Utu  9ke9^  F^I>U9h«d  lAthe  acfouo^  given 
of  tkv  Qre0k  Marikt9  ^X  Cmimk^,  $«e  ^43,  Nv.  XXI.  of  that 
Work. 

(4>  H  W9M  zSm  ^ce  iw|»i«d  l^^f  li4r.  ^•ftWff,  irom  wbeee  eopy  it  is 
)wi«  giv««,  ae<(qmfi^it^  biy  his  }Mm»    $«e  the  fullomiii^  page. 
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This  InscripHoii  sets  forth  that  the  tri)3e  ^oaHs 
t$ommemorated  Sextus  Julius  Festus,  a  magistrate 
of  the  city,  and  preefeot  of  the  Flavian  cohort, 
who  had  been  Gymnasiarck,  and  had  given 
magnificently  and  largely,  to  the  senators  and 
to  all  citizens,  oil  and  ointment  for  some  public 
festival, 

HATTAAIZ    ♦YAH 

ZESTONIOYAION*, 

.TONKOZMONTHZn 

OAEnzgnAPxONznEiPHz 

♦  AABJANHZrVMNAZlAP 

^CHZANTAAAMnPAZKAI^I 

AOTEIM^ZKAinPnTON 

TANAnAinNOZKAl 

MEXPINYNMQNONEAAi 

OMETPHZANTATOYZ 

TEBOYAEYTAZKAinO 

AEITAZnANTAZKAIAA 

^li'ANTAEKAOYTHPftN 


•^ 


Notes  on  the  Upper  Inscription. 

lAne  5.    The  word  JFIavkm  shews  the  uBScriptioa  to  be  of  the  time  o| 

yigspiuian  or  DomUian, 
■  ..  ..  8.     In  an  bucriptiim  found  at  Delphi  wa  have  the  same  expression, 

**  Primwn  inier  eot  qui  unguam  fuerunty    Murai,  Jbucripi. 

638;  8. 
— *r-  13.    '*  JhUlHgi  tkUlpuf^  dthere  depukUeo.  guodmn  ftsio  gu6  ewes. 

Jaute  exeipiehantur,  fmhu  m  oecashnibus  watum  est  pretieea 

unguenti^ 
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The  third  Inscription,  and  perhaps  the  most    ^^^• 
important^  has  these  remarkable  words : 


IV. 


oil  A»EIC 
TONnATPIONGEON 

AINEIAN 

*'tHE  ILIEANS  TO  THEIR  COUNTRT^S  GOD  MlfBAS.'" 

If  this  had  been  found  by  a  late  respectable 
and  learned  author*,  it  might  have  confirmed 
him  in  the  notion  that  the  Thymbrius  was  in 
fact  the  SimoHsj  as  he  believed;  and  perhaps 
have  suggested,  in  the  present  name  of  the 
place,  Haiti  Hi,  (or,  as  we  have  written  it, 
HalU  Elly,  to  conform  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation,) an  etymology 'from  lAION- 

From  the  Ruins  at  Haiti  Elly  we  proceeded 
through  a  delightful  valley,  full  of  vineyards, 
$mid  almond-trees  in  full  bloom,  intending  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  village  of  Thymbreci.    We 


ungueniavuigoadhMbefV*     (Misc.  Obs.  1733.)    The  portion 
of  oil  generaUy  i^ven  to  each  man  was  called  nMiifa  okmia^ 
puis,  in  yoce. 
.  (l)  The  Author  of  the  History  of  lUum^  &c.  Ac. 

(9)  Elfyt  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  a  Dutriei;  so 
tl»t  the  name  of  this  place  admits  a  literal  interpretati^,  sig^ifying^ 
^*  Th£  District  of  Hani;"  which  maybe  furtBcr  interpreted,  **  The 

mm 

JPisfrift  Iff  the  Sun,"  from  one  of  the  names  of  Jpolh,  AIL  or  ASAIOX. 
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CHAf .  -  foimd  no.  antiquities,  nor  did  we  hew  of  any  in 
^  jg.  ,  /  the  neighborhood.  The  mxt  day  returning 
towards  Haiti  Elly,  we  left  it  upon  our  right, 
and  crossed  the  Thymbti%s  by  a  ford.  In 
summer  this  river  becomes  ataa.DVt  dry;  but 
during  winter  it  often  presents  a  powerful 
torrent,  carrying  all  before  it.  Not  one  of  the 
maps,  or  of  the  works  yet  published  upon 
Troasj  has  informed  us  of  its  termination: 
according  to  some,  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Mender  near  to  its  embouchure ;  others  describe 
it  as  forming  a  junction  near  Tchiblacki  9, 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance ;  for  ijf 
this  last  position  be  true,  the  ruins  at  Tchibla^k 
may  be  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Thymb9.-£4.n 
Apollo.  Strabo  expressly  states  the  situation 
of  the  temple  to  be  near  the  place  where  the 
Tkymbrim  discharges  itself  into  the  Scahan- 
der'.  After  we  had  parsed  the  ford,  we 
ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  found  the  remains 
of  a  very  antient  paved- way.    We  then  came  to 

Tchmack,  the  town  or  rather  village  of  Tchiblack,  where  we 
noticed  very  considerable  remains  of  antient 
sculpture,  but  ii^  such  a  »t»tQ  of  dUorcier  and 
ruiR,  that  no  precise  descriptiorr  of  them  can  be 
given.    The  most  reinarkablfi  are  upo^  the  top 


.li'-  i    «    :■  ■  .  t     ■      ?■■■■■«'!.■.  .      ■>  I    •  t  \      * r 


(1)  SiruA.  GkQgr.  lib.  xiii.  p.  861.    ed.  Op. 
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of  9.  bill  e^lkd  B^an  Mmde^t  iiew  t^  iom^y  in   cha?. 
tte  9U(}9t  of  a  benutiful  groi^  of  o^j^  \xw%  ^^^J^- 
towards  the  vUUge  of  Ca/A>*.    Here  tfee  Ruiw  ^LI^L. 
of  a  Done  Teinpk  of  white  marble  lay  heaped 
ia  the  mo^t  sifcrikkiig  i]i^a«mer,  mixsA  with  bf okiMi 
Siekpy  CippU  Sarcophagi,  Cornices  and  CapUak  Qf 
very  enormous  size,  mtablafytreji,  and  pUhm*    AU 
of  these  have  reference  to  some  peculiar  sanctity 
by  which  this  hill  was  aBtiei>tIy  characterized. 
It  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  stands  aboy^  the 
viUagB  of  Tcfiibhci,  seeming  to  be  as  largn  as 
the  Castk  Hill  at  Cambridge.    The  first  inquiry 
that  suggests  itself>  in  a  view  of  this  e^rsor- 
(iiaary  scene,   naturally  involves  the  original 
cause  of  the  veneration  in  whieb  the  place  wa^ 
antiently   held.     Does   it   denote   the  site  of  S*^^ 
Pagus    Iliensium,   whose    inhabitants    believed  ^«^ 
that  their  village  stood  on  the  site  of  Antient 
Troy^?     This  place  was  distant  thirty  stadia^ 
from  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo ;  and  the  distance 
cQrrespouds  with  the  relative  situation  of  thi? 
Hill  and  Palaio'Callifat,  or  Old  Callifiu,  where 
New-  Ilium  stood ;  as  will  hereafter  appear.    Or 
may  it  be  coesidefed  as  the  emiaenc^e  ^  called  by 


-p-»- 


(2>  Ibid. 

(^)  Three  Jpn^U^  qailes  an^l  six  furlongs. 
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CHAP.    Sirabo  the  beautiful  Colone,  five  stcuUa^m  cir- 

-      IV. 

cumference,  near  to  which  SimoIs  flowed ;  and 
consequently  Tchiblack,  as  the  Pagus  Iliensium  ? 
The  Cailicolone  was  rather  more  than  a  mile 
distant*  from  the  P^illage  of  the  Ilieans,  and  stood 
above  it;  exactly  as  this  hill  is  situate  with 
regard  to  Tchiblack^. 

It  will  now  be  curious  to  observe,  whether 
an  Inscription  we  discovered  here  does  not 
connect  itself  with  these  inquiries.  It  was 
found  upon  the  fluted  marble  shaft  of  a  Doric 
pillar,  two  feet  in  diameter;  so  constructed^ 
as  to  contain  a  Cippus,  or  inscribed  slab, 
Ujgon  one  side  of  it*;  exhibiting  the  following 
characters : 

(l)  Ratber  more  than  half  a  mile. 
(3)  Ten  $ta£a, 

(3)  It  is  a  feature  of  Nature  so  remarkable,  and  so  artificially 
characterized  at  this  hour,  that  future  travellers  will  do  well  to  ^ve 
it  due  attention.  In  our  present  state  of  i^^norance  conceminc^  Troas^ 
we  must  proceed  with  diffidence  and  caution;  nothing  has  been 
decided  concerning  the  side  of  the  Pkan  on  which  this  hill  stands,  and 
where  all  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention  seem  to  be  cuncen* 
tnted.  The  author  is  convinced,  that  when  the  country  shall  have 
been  properly  examined  on  the  north-eastem  side  of  the  Minder^ 
instead  of  the  touthrwettem^  many  of  the  difficulties  which  new  impede 
a  reconciliation  of  Homer's  Poems  with  the  geography  of  the  country 
will  be  done  away.    This  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

(4)  The  OppuSf  or  inscribed  part  of  the  pillar^  was  two  feet  eleven 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  wide. 
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TtSEPfniKAAYAiniKAI^EAPl  char 

rEPMANIKXllKAIIOYAIAIZEBA  .     -  ■ 

ZTHIArPinnEIN  H  KAITOin*  EK 
NOIZAYTONKAITHZYI  .  . 
KAITHIAOHNATNI  lAIAA 
IAHMA*TIBEPIOZKAI 
.  4»ANOYZYIOZ<MAOKAIZAPKA 
IHrYNHAYTOYKAAYA  .  .  . 
INOZOYFATHPnAPMEN  ..... 
THNZTOANKAITAENAYTHinA 
hfTAKATAZKEYAZANTEZE 
KTHNIAinNANEOHKAN 

This  Inscription  records  the  consecration  of  a 
STOA,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  to  Tiberius 
Claudius  Ccesar  Germanicus,  the  emporor,  and  to 
Julia  Augusta  Agrippina,  his  wife,  and  their 
children,  and  to  Minerva  of  Ilium.  The  reason 
why  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  his  children  were 
honoured  by  the  Hienses,  is  given  by  Sueto- 
nius and  by  Tacitus*.  Eckhel  mentions  a  fane 
consecrated  to  the  Iliean  Minerva,  as  having 
existed  in  the  Pagus  Iliensiuniy  which  Alexander 
adorned  after  his  victory  at  Granicus^.  Arrian 
states  merely  the  offerings  to  Minerva  of  Ilium, 


(5)  "  Uienaibas  Imperator  Claudius  tributa  in  perpetuum  raraisit, 
•ratorc  Neron*  Cesare."  Eckhel,  Doctnna  Num,  Vtt»  vol,  II.  p,  483. 
rindob.  1794. 

(6)  Eckhel,  ibid. 
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ctiAt.    making  na'mtoti6n  6f  tiie  fane;  btit  SrRABo, 


who  expressly  alludes  to  the  temple^  places  it 
in  the  Tliensian  city*.     But  whence  originated 
the  sanctity  of  this  remarkable  spot,  still  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  tenerable  oaks^  beneath  whose 
branches  a  multitude  of  votive  offerings  yet 
entirely  cover  the  summit  of  the  hill?    An 
inscription  commemorating  the  pious  tribute  of 
a  people  in  erekjting  a  portico  to  the  family  of 
Claudius  desar  and  to  the  Hiean  Minerva^  can 
only  be  referred   to   the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  of  Troas  who  were  styled  lUemes.    It 
has  been  shewn  that  Clauditis,  after  the  e!s:ample 
of  jilexcmder\  had  perpetually  exempted  them 
from   the  payment  of  any  tribute.     In  their 
district  stood  the  Pagus  lUemiumy  with  the  (Cal- 
^colone)  beautiful  kill ;  and  nearly  thirty  stadia^ 
farther  towards  the  west,  reversing  the  order  of 
the  bearing  given  by  Strabo*^  the  Iliensium 
Civitas.     If  therefore  this  hill,  so  preeminently 
c^Ricohne.  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Callicolone,  from 
the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  the  groves  by 
which  it  seems  for  ages  to  have  been  adorned. 


(1)   T^y  ^  rS9  *lXihn  «'0X<»  vh  w.      Strab.  Geogr.   .ib.  xiil   p.  h55. 
ed.  Ori 

(^)  JfTian.  Expedit.  lib.  i. 

(3)  Three  kuiles  and  three  quarters. 

(4}  Sirab,  Get^.  lib.  xiil. 
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be  further  cotitsidered,  on  accoimt  of  ite  Imti-    oit ap. 

IV. 

quities,  ad  ai^  indieatioii  of  the  fol'ttier  vichitty  ^  /  ' 
of  the  Hiensian  f^illage,  it  should  follow,  that 
obderring  k  ivestward  course,  the  distatice  of 
l&ree  t^Sed  atid  three  quarters,  or  nearly  so, 
i^uld  termininte  in  the  site  of  the  llieniian  City ; 
and  any  discovery  aseertainmg  either  of  these 
places  would  mfallibly  identify  the  position  of  the 
other.  This  line  of  direction  we  observed  in  our 
route,  advancing  by  a  cross  road  into  the  Plain. 

There  were  other  Inscriptions ,  commemorating 
the  good  offices  of  Roman  Emperors :  but  these 
were  so  much  mutilated,  that  no  decisive  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  from  them.  Upon 
one  we  read : 

HAA€£ANAPir*YAH 
tESTONIOYAlO.  .. 
NATONKOtMONTHy. 

fiOAEAsfinAPxoNXnei 

PHZOAABIANHS;' 

"  THE  ALEXAT4DRUN  TRlBt  HONOUR  SEXtUS  JULIUS, 

THE  l*A6lsniArE  OF  THE  CITY,  PRiEFECT  Ol* 

THE  FLAVIAN  COHORT,"  &c. 

,  Another,  inscribed  upon  the  cover  of  a  large 
marble  Soros,  mentioned  a  portico,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  some  person  fgr  whom  both  the  rrOA  and 
the  IOP02  had  been  constructed. 
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As  we  journeyed  from  this  place,  we  founds 
in  a  corn^eld  below  the  hill,  a  large  mass  of 
inscribed  marble;  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  stone  was  concealed  by  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  illegibility  of  the  inscription,  we 
could  only  discern  the  following  characters^ 
in  whieh  the  name  of  Julitis  again  occurs : 

lOYAlOY 

APXON    

KOSMON 

sustaining  what  was  before  advanced  concern- 
ing the  prevalence  of  names  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Germanicus,  or  of  persons  who  flou- 
rished about  his  time.  Upon  a  medal  oWlatuHus, 
described  by  Faillant  *,  belonging  to  Coty^eium,  a 
city  of  Phrygioy  bordering  upon  Tro  as  %  we  read 
the  words  ERI  lOYAlOY  YIOY  KOTIAEAN. 
We  proceeded  hence  towards  the  Plain : 
AnUent     and  uo    sooucr   reached    it,    than  a   Tumulus 

Sepulchre, 


sind 


(1)  NumUm.  Imperat.  Aug^ust.  et  Ccs.  p.  1^    Par.  1698. 

(2)  See  the  observation  of  Mentelle,  (Eneyelqp,  Method,  Geogr, 
Ancienne.  Par,  1787.)  who  thus  places  it,  on  the  aathority  of  PHt^f. 
This  position  of  the  city  dues  not  however  appear  to  be  warranted  by 
any  ezjflicit  declaration  of  that  author.  PUny*8  words  are  :  "  Septen- 
trwnaU  ttii  parte  CalatUB  conterminal  Mcridiana  Lpcaonue,  Pisidiaf, 
Mjfgdonueque,  ah  oriente  Cappadociam  aitingit,  Oppida  Udeeieherrmta^ 
prater  Jam  dicta,  Jncyra,  Jndria,  Celana,  Cbhsste,  Carina,  Cbfurton, 
Gerane,  Icordum,  Midaion,**  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  I.  lib.  r.  p.  284. 
£d.  L.  Bat,  1635. 
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of  very  remarkable  size  and  situation  drew  mix   chap. 
attention,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  main  object 
of  jDur  pursuit/      ^ 

This  Tumuhss^  of  a  high  conical  form  and  very 
Tegular  structural  stands  altogether  insulated. 
Of  its .  great  antiquity  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, by  persons  accustomed  to  view  the  ever- . 
lasting  Sepulchres  of  the  Antients'.  By  the 
southern  side  of  its  base  is  a  long  natural  mound 
of  limestone :  this^  beginning  to  rise  close  to  the 
artificial  tumulus,  extends  towards  the  village  of 
CaUi/at,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  north  to  south 
across  the  middle  of  the  Plain*  It  is  of  such 
height,  that  an  army,  encamped  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  it,  would  be  concealed  from  all  ob- 
servation of  persons  stationed  upon  the  coast, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Mender.  It  reaches  nearly 
to  a  small  and  almost  stagnant  rivery  hitherto 
unnoticed,  called  Callifat  Osmack,  or  Callifat 
Water,  taking  its  name  from  the  village  npar  to 
which  it  falls  into  the  Mender:  our  road  to  this 


(3)  "  Mr.  Bryant  says,  the  tumuli  on  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  Xfiracian . 
In  addition  to  the  passages  in  Strabo  which  prove  the  Phrygians,  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  have  been  in  the  custom  of  erecting 
tumiyi,  the  following  passage  from  Athenseus  maybe  added.  'You 
may  see  cvery-^faere  m  the  Peloponnesus,  but  particularly  at  Lacedae- 
moBL,  large  heaps  of  earth,  which  they  call  the  Tombs  of  the  Phrygians, 
who  came  with  Pelops.'  1.  xiv.  p.  635."        Walfolc^s  M^.  JtuifuU, 

VOL.  III.  1 
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^^v^*  village  afterwards  led  us  along  the  top  pf  the 
mound.  Here  then  both  Art  and  Nature  have 
combined  to  mark  the  Plain,  by  circumstances 
of  feature  and  of  association  not  likely  to  occur 
elsewhere ;  although  such  as  any  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  country  may  well  be  expected 
to  include :  and  if  the  Poems  of  Homer,  with 
reference  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  have  similarly 
associated  an  artificial  tumulus  and  a  natural 
mound,  a  conclusion  seems  warranted^  that  these 
are  the  objects  to  which  he  alludes.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  the  account  he  has  givea 
of  the  Tomb  of  Hus  and  the  Mound  of  the  Plain  \ 

Upon  tlje  surface  of  the  Tomb  itself,  in  several 
Amall  channels  caused  by  rain,  we  foimd  frag- 
m^ts  of  the  terra-cotta  vases  of  Antient  Greece  ; 


— V- 


(1)  The  TVrffoM  were  eacamped  (Sr)  t^m^fu}  <n2/«if)  upon,  or  near 
to,  ttie  Mound  of  the  Plain  (IL  K.  160)  ;  and  Hector  holds  his  coundl 
vith  the  Chiefs,  apart  from  the  camp,  at  the  Tomh  of  Ihu  (0.  K.  415) ; 
^ich  was  therefore  near  to  the  Mound,   Their  coincidence  of  situation 

-induced  M*  Chevalier  to  conclude  they-were  one  and  the  same ;  De* 
§eript  ffiht  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  1 1 3 .  Mf,  BryaaU  combated  this  opinion : 
ObiervoHons  upon  a  Treatise,  6fc.  p.  9.  Mr.  Morritt  very  properly 
derides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  council  to  be  held  at  a  distance 
from  the  army.   Vindicate  tf  Homer,  p.  96. 

(2)  These  are  still  in  our  posiession,  and  resemble  the  beantifttl 
earthenware  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens,  and  at  Nola  in  J^y, 
The  durability  of  such  a  substance  is  known  to  all  persons  convertent 
in  the  Arts ;  it  is  known  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  water  and 
■Ir,  at  lea^t  two  thousand  years. 
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HOT  can  we  assign  any  other  cause  for  their  ap-    ^^y  ^" 
peatance,  than  the  superstitious  veneration  paid 
to  the  tombs  of  Troas  in  all  the  ages  of  its 
history>  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
WTiether  they  be  considered  as  the  remains  of 
offerings  and  libations  made  by  the  Greeks,  or 
by  the  Romans,  they  are  indisputably  not  of  mo- 
dem origin.    The  antiquity  of  earthenware,  from 
the  wheel  of  a   Grecian  potter,  is  as  easily 
to  be  ascertained  as  any  remains  of  antient  art 
which  have  been  preserved  for  modem  obser- 
vation ;    and,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
site    of    Grecian    cities,    towns,    and    public 
monuments,  such  fragments  of  their  terra-^otta 
may  be  deemed,  perhaps,  equal  in  inf^rtanoe 
to  medals  and  inscriptions* 

From  this  Tomb  we  rode  along  the  top  of 
tJie  Mound  of  the  Plain,  in  a  south-western 
direction,  towards  Calljfat.  After  we  had  pro* 
ceeded  about  Lalf  its  length,  its  inclination 
became  southward.  Having  attained  its  extre- 
mity in  that  direction,  we  descended  into  the 
Plain,  when  our  guides  brought  us  to  the 
western  side  of  it,  near  to  its  sou^them  termination, 
to  notice  a  tumulus,  less  considerable  than  the 
last  described,  about  three  hundred  paces  from 
the  Mound,  almost  concealed  from  observation 
by  being  continually  overflowed,  upon  whose 

I  2 
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top  two  small  oak  trees  were  then  growing. 
This  ttmulm  will  not  be  easily  discerned  by 
future  travellers,  from  the  uniformity  of  its 
a|^>earance,  at  a  distance,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Vast  P/am  in  which  it  is  situate^  being  either 
covered  with  com,  or  forrowed  by  the  plough. 
The  view  it  commands  of  the  coast,  towarda 
the  mouth,  of  the  Mender,  may  possibly  entitle 
it  to  th^ir  subf^uent  consideration,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Sepulchre  ofMyrinna* 


We  now  proceeded  to  the  Callifat  Osmack,  or 

Callifat  Water y  a  river  that  can  scarcely  be  said 

to  flow  towards  the  .Mencfer;  yet  so  deep,  that 

we  were  conducted  to  a  ford  in  order  to  pass. 

Hundreds  of  tortoises,  alarmed  at  our  approach, 

were  falling  from  its  banks  into  the  water,  as 

well  as   ftotn    tie '  overhanging  branches   and 

tjluck  uiM^erwood,  among  which  these  animals, 

of  all  others  the  least  adapted  to  climb  trees, 

had  singularly  obtained  a  footing.     Wild-fowl, 

also,  were  in  great  abundance;  -and  in  the  com 

land  partridges  were  frequently  observed.    We 

Opinioii     have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  we  conceive 

th^^Sxf.  this  river  to  be  the  Simois  ;  nor  would  there, 

p^tiiaps,  remain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  if  it 

Prcraient    ^^"^^  »<>*  fof   thc  prcjudice  fouudcd  upon  a 

^wd  to"    marvellous  error,,  which  has  prevailed  through- 

m!«d^!     out  all  the  Trt^an  ucntroversy  concerning  the 
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sources  of  the  Scamander.  Pope  seems  first 
of  all  to  have  fallen  into  the  notion  of  the  double 
origin  of  this  river :  since  his  time,  PTood^ 
Chevalier,  and  their  followers,  have  maintained 
that  the  Scamander  had  ttvo  sources,  one  of 
which  was  hot,  and  the  other  cold.  The  whole 
of  this  representation  has  been  founded  upon 
a  ttijsconstruction  of  the  word  OHFAr.  The 
Scdnidnder   has    therefore    been   described    as 

« 

having  its  rise'  from  ttvo  sources  in  the  Plain, 
near  to  the  Sc^ean  Gate  of  the  city ;  hence  all 

r 

the  zeal  which  has  been  shewn  in  giving  to  the 


If 


(1)  An  expression  occurs  in  the  Provnetheus  of  ^acBTLirs,  rnvrn^t 
71  vnyai,  (v.  89^  p.  8.  Ed,  Blonif.)  where  the  same  word  is  used.;  n0 
with  reference  to  the  main  heads,  or  original  aaureeSf  of  rivers;   but 

to  «U  those  firings  by  which  Ihey'are  au^gmented.  - 

r- 

(2)  Thus  described  in  Poj>e*s  Tran^tion  of  l^e  twenty-second  book 
^iiht  Iliad.'  ,  *  .  .  • 

**  Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 

**  Where  twofam*d  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground." 

Iliere  is  nothing  in  the  original,  eidier  of  the  double  source  or  of  the 

fmme  of  the  fountains.     JJoTRer's  words  are : 

Mi.Sryant  {Observai,  ^c,  p.  28.)  interpreted  this  passage  thufs,— "  They 
axrived  at  two  basons  of  fine  water,  from  which  two  fountains  of  the 
Scamander  issue  forth,"— but  combats  the  notion  of  their  having  any 
ether  relation  to  the  river.  Cowper  seems  to  have  succeeded  more  happily 
in  affording  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  original : 

**  And  now  they  reach*d  the  running  riv*lets  dear, 

'*  Where  fsom.  Scamander*s  dizzy  flood  arise 

«♦  Two  fountains.^* 
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CHAP,  springs  of  Bonarlashy  the  name  of  those  sources, 
although  they  be  many  in  number^  and  all  of 
them  be  warm  sprmgs,  as  will  hereafter  appear^ 
Haying  once  admitted  this  palpable  delusion 
concerning  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  not-* 
withstanding  the  very  judicious  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Bryant  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
the  obvious  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Hamer, 
the  wildest  theories  ensued*.  All  attention  tp 
the  Plain  of  Troas  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  Mender  was  abandoned;  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  Bonarbashy,  and .  its  warm  fountains  ; 
and  these  being  once  considered  as  the  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  were  further  reconciled  with 
Homers  description,  by  urging  the  absurdity 
of  believing  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  on 
the  heights  of  Ida,  when  the  chace  is  said  to 
have  happened  near  to  the  walls  of  Troy.  But 
the  plain  matter  of  fact  is  this;  that  Homer, 
in  no  part  of  his  poems,  has  stated  either  the 
temperature  of  the  Scamander  at  its  source,  or 
its  double  origin.  In  no  part  of  his  poems  is 
there  any  thing  equivocal,  or  obscure,  concerning 
the  place  whence  that  river  issues,  or  the  nature 
of  its  torrent.    It  is  with  him,  *  Scamander, 


(l)  Among  others,  that  of  making  the  Heights  of  Bonarbqshy  a  p^ 
of  the  chain  of  Mount  Ida,  mth  which  they  have  no  connection. 
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flowing  from  Idedn  Jove^;  MEFAI  nOTAMOS  chap. 
BA0YAINH2,  ^  the  great  vortiginous  river^;  *bear-  \— -i,^--/ 
ing  on  his  giddy  tide  the  body  of  Pohjdorus  to  the 
sea^;  ^  the  angry  Scamander'/  The  springs 
by  which  Achilles  pursues  Hector  were  two 
fountains  ^  or  rivulets,  near  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  as  expressly  stated  by  the  Poet;  but 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  source  of  the 
ScAMANDER,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  that 
river  in  Mount  Ida  causes  no  objection  to 
Homers  narrative.  The  whole  country  abounds 
both  with  hot  and  with  cold  springs ;  so  that, 
being  unauthorized  by  the  Poet  to  ascend  to  the 
source  of  the  Scamander  in  search  of  those 
fountains,  we  may  rest  Satisfied  with  their 
position  elsewhere. 

Continuing  along  the  southern  side  of  Callifat  Ruins  by 
Water'' y  after  having  crossed  the  ford,  we  came  olnack. 
to  some  Ruins  upon  its  banks,  by  which  the 


(2)  niad  ♦.  (3)  Iliad  M.  74, 

(4)  Iliads.  (5)   Iliad  4». 

(6)  Aiio)  itnyau    TLx.  147. 

(7)  The  only  person  by  whom  the  Callifat  Water  has  been  noticed,  is 
the  En^neer  JTauffer,  In  the  Map  he  drew  up  by  order  of  Count  Ludol^ 
the  NeapolUan  Minister  at  the  fortet  and  since  published  by  Arrowsmith 
after  our  return  to  England,  it  is  indeed  introduced;  but  in  so  slight 
a  mannWy  as  to  appear  a  much  less  stream  than  his  *'  Scamander^  vel 
Xanthuif**  which  is  not  the  ease. 
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*^v^'  ground  was  covered  to  a  conaderable  extent. 
These  consisted  of  the  most  beautiful  Doric 
.pillars>  whose  capitals  and  slujfbsy  of  the  finest 
white  marble^  were  lying  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Among  them  we  also  noticed  some*  entire  shcffis 
of  granite.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  being  always 
of  the  Doric  order,  w.e  might  su{)pose  these 
Ruins  to  mark  the  site  of  a  ^ne  consecrated 
to  Idean  Jove;  h}kt  Doric  was  evidently  the 
prevailing  order  among  the  antient  edifices  of 
the  Troas,  as  it  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
jdistrict,  and  all  the  temples  in  that  part  of 
Phrygia  would  not  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  same  Deity.  The  Ruins  by  the  Callifat 
Water  have  not  been  hitherto  remarked  by  any 
traveller;  although  Akerblad  obtained,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  very  inaccurate  maimer,  an  Inscription 
which^-v^e  also  copied  here.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  Archonship  of  Euclid\  As  it  has-  bcfen 
already  published,  both  in  the  account-  of  .the 
Greek  Marbles  preserved  in  the  Vestibule  of  the 
XJmversity  Library  at  Cambridge^,  and  also'  in 
the  Appendix  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Soros 
of  Alexander^ y  the  introduction  of  the  original 
legend  here  would  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 


(7)  See  the  late  Professor  Porson*s  opinion,  as  given  in  the  Author*& 
account  of  "  Greek  Marbles'*  at  Cambridget  p*  50. 
•    (a)  Ibid. 

(^  "  Tomb  of  Alexander,"   Append.  No.  4.  p.  158. 
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repetition.    It  was  inscribed  upon  the   lower    chap. 
part  of  a  plain  marble  pillar :  this  we,  removed 
to  the  Dardxmellesy   and    afterwards    sent    to 
England.     The  interpretation   sets   forth,   that 

"THOSE  PARTAKING  OF  THE-  SACRIFICE,  AND 
OF  THE  GAMES,  AND  OF  THE   WHOLE  FESTIVAL, 

(honoured)    Pytha,    daughter    of    Scaman- 

DROTIMUS,  NATIVE  OF  IlIUM,  WHO  PERFORMED 
THE  OFFICE  OF  CaNEPHOROS  IN  AN  EXEMPLARY 
AND  DISTINGUISHED    MANNER,    FOR  HER  PIETY 

TOWARDS  THE  GoDDfEss,"  In  the  conjecture 
already  offered,  that  the  stream,  on  the  banks 
of  which  these  edifices  were  raised,  and  these 
twe;^  were  offered,  was  the  SimoTs  of  the  Antients, 
some  regard  was  necessarily*  intended,  both 
to  the  Ruins  here  situate,  and  to  the  Inscription 
to  which  reference  is  now  made/  A  certain 
degree  of  collateral^  although  of  no  positive 
evidence,  may  possibly  result  from  the  bare 
mention  of  places  and  ceremonies,  connected 
by  their  situation,  and  consecrated  by  their 
nature,  to  the  history  of  the  territory  where 
SiMojs  flowed^ 


Near  to  the  same  place,  upon  a  block  of  inscrip- 

*  tions* 

Parian  marble,  we  found  another  Inscription^ 
but  not  equally  perfect.  The  following  letters 
were  all  we  could  collect,  from  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  stone : 
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Village  of 
CMiJat. 
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AZTnovrizi 

ZMHTHNAEAYZAI 
nATHPKATATHNTOVnA 
OHKHNEZEHIKPIMTO 
KAIKIAIOYZOVnO 
TAMIOYKA 
AHOAE 

We  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Greek  village 
of  Callifat,  situate  near  to  the  spot  where  the 
Callifat  Osmack  joins  the  Mender.  In  the  streets 
and  court-yards  of  this  place  were  lying  several 
capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars;  and  upon  a  broken 
marble  tablet,  placed  in  a  wall,  we  noticed  part 
of  an  Inscription  in  metre ;  the  rest  of  the  char 
racters  having  perished : 

.  .  lAYZINANAPAZINIK 

, nPOKAONYMO 

.  POZTOZOY 


Medals,  While  we  were  copying  this,  some  peasants 
of  the  place  came  to  us  with  Greek  medab. 
They  were  all  of  copper^  in  high  preservation, 
and  all  medals  of  Ilium,  struck  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Emperors*.    'Upon  one  side  was 


(1)  The^oj^er  coinage  of  Greece  mn  not  in  use  until  towards  tho 
flose  of  the  Fdoponnetian  War*  It  was  first  introduced  at  Aikens,  at 
the  persuasion  of  one  Dionytiusi  thence  called  XaXxm?;  ;  ac^rding  to 
AUteiueutt^  lib.  xy.  c.  3.  &  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
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represented  the  figure  of  Hector  combating, 
with  his  shield  and  spear,  and  the  words 
EKTXlPIAIEflN ;  and  upon  the  other,  the  head 
either  of  Antonivusy  Faustina,  Severus,  or  some 
later  Roman  Emperor  or  Empress,  As  there 
were  so  many  of  these  Iliean  medals,  we  asked 
where  they  were  found ;  and  were  answered,  in 
modern  Greek,  at  Palaio  Callifat  (Old  Callifat), 
a  short  distance  from  the  present  village,  in  the 
plain  towards  the  east^.  We  begged  to  be  con^r 
ducted  thither;  and  took  one  of  the  peasants 
^iinth  us,  as  a  guide. 

We  came  to  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  sur-  BeAainsof 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  level  plain,  watered 
by  the  Callifat  Osmack,  and  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  was  the  Sim&isian  Plain.  Here 
we  found,  not  only  the  traces,  but  also  the 
remains  of  an  antient  citadel.  Turks  were  then 
employed  in  raising  enormous  blocks  of  marble, 
from  the  foundations  which  surrounded  this 
eminence;  and  these  foundations  may  have 
been  the  identical  works  constructed  by  Lysi- 
piachus,  when  he  fenced  New  Ilium  with  a  wall. 


tr 


(2)  Every  tniTeller  who  has  visited  Greece,  'will  be  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  profiting  by  the  mention  of  the  word  Palaiot  aa  applied  to  the 
name  of  any  place.  It  is  a  never-failing  indication  of  the  site  of  some 
fu&tient  city ;  and  so  it  proved  in  the  present  instance. 
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cH/vr.    1%^  appearaiice  of  the  structure  exliibitcd  that 
colossal  and  massive  style  of  architecture  which 
bespeaks  the    masonry  of  the  early  ages  of 
Grecian  history.    All  the  territory  within  these 
foundations  wa?  covered  by  broken  pottery, 
whose .  fragments  were  parts  of  those  antient 
terra-^otta  vases  which  are  now  held  in  such 
high  estimation.    Here  the  peasants  said  they 
had  found  the  medals  which  they  had  offered  to 
us ;  and  that  after  heavy  rains,  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  to  meet  with  them.     Many  had 
beeii  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
excavations  made  there  by  the  Turhsy  who  were 
at  this  time  removing  the  materials  of  the  old 
foundations,    for  the  purpose   of  constructing 
works    at   the    Dardanelles.     As    these   medah 
pilainly  shew,  by  their  indisp^iijtable  legends,  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  fabdeated,  and  have 
also,  in  the  circwjastaaces  of  their  locality,  a 
probable  refereacc  to  the  lluim  here,  they  enable 
us  to  fix,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  situation 
of  the  city  to  which  they  belonged.     Had  we 
observed,  in  our  route  from  Tchiblack,  precisely 
the  line  of  direction  mentioned  by  Strabo^  and 
continued  in  a  due  course  from  east  to  west^ 
instead  of  turning  towards  the  south  into  the 
Simotsian  Plain  to  visit  the  village  of  Callifai, 
we'  should  have  terminated  the  distance  he  has 
mentioned,  of  thirty  stadia,  (as  separating  the 
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city  from  the  village  of  the  lliemians)  by.  the.  chap- 
discovery  of  these  Ruins.  They  may  have  been 
the  same  which  Kauffer  noticed  in  his  map  S 
by  the  title  of  Ville  de  Constantine;  but  they  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  New  Ilium  ;  whether 
we  regard  the  testimony  afforded  by  their 
situation,  as  agreeing  with  the  text  of  Strabo; 
or  the  discovery  here  made  of  the  medals  of  the 
aty.  Once  in  possession  of  this  important 
point,  a  light  breaks  in  upon  the  dark  labyrinth 
of  Troas;  we  stand  with  Strabo  upon  the  very 
spot  whence  he  deduced  his  observations  con- 
cerning other  objects  in  the  district;  looking 
down  upon  the  Simmian  Plaiuy  and  viewing  in 
front  of  the  city,  towards  the  south-west,^  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers;  "  one  flowing  towards. 
Sigeum,  and  the  other  towards  RhceteumJ'  prer 
cisely  as  described  by  him;  being  guided,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Callicolone,  the  village  of  the 
Bieans,  and  the  sepulchres  of  JEsyetes;  Batieia, 
and  Ibis,  by  the  clue  he  has  afforded*.  From 
the  natural  or  the  artificial  elevation  of  the. 

I 
•  .  .     w         - 

(1)  Seethe  Map.  published  by  Arrowsmith,>p£  The  Plain  of  Troy, 
irom  im  original  design  by  Kauffer  s  also  the  t^i^nette  to  this  Chapter. 

(2)  The  Reader  is  requested  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  small 
sketch  which  has  been  engraved  for  a  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  in  order 
to  obflenra  the  extraordinary  coincidence  between  the  actual  survey  of  the 
Pfaiit,  and  the  description  given  by  Strabo,  in  bis  aecount  of  Troas, 
lib.»ii.  pp.  855,  861.    Ed.  Ox, 
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CHAP,    territory  on  which  the  cily  stood>  (an  insulated 
^   ~^-    i  object  in  the  Plain,)  we  beheld  almost  every 
land*mark  to  which  that  author  has  alluded. 
The  splendid  spectacle  presented  towards  the 
west  by  the  snow-clad  top  of  Samothrace,  towering 
behind  Imbrus,  would  baffle  every  attempt  of 
delineation :  it  rose  with  prodigious  grandeur ; 
and   while   its   setherial   summit    shone    with 
indescribable  brightness  in  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,   it  seemed,  notwithstanding  its  remote 
situation,  as  if  its  vastncss  would  overwhelm  all 
Troas,  should  an  earthquake  heave  it  from  its 
base.     Nearer  to  the  eye  appeared  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  Sigeum.     Upon  the  south, 
the  Tomb  of  JEsyetes,  by  the  road  leading  to 
jilexandria  Troas^\  and  less  remote,  the  Sca- 
MANDER,  receiving  SiMois,   or  Callifat  Water, 
at  the  boundary  of  the  Simdtsian  Plain.   Towards 
the  east,   the  Throsmos,  with  the   sepulchres  of 
Batieia  and  Ilus :  and  far  beyond,  in  the  great 
Idean  chain.  Gar  gams  opposed  to  Samothrace\ 


Strab,  Geogr,  lib.  xiu.  p»  863.    Ed.  Ox. 

(2)  It  is  only  by  viewing  the  stupendous  prospect  afforded  in  ttiesc 
classical  regions,  that  any  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  Homer* s  powers 
as  a  painter,  and  of  the  accuracy  which  distinguishes  what  Mr.  Wos>d 
(Essay  on  Sotner,  p.  132.)  terms  his  **  celestial  geography**  Neptune, 
placed  on  the  top  of  Samothrace,  commanding  a  prospect  of  Ida,  Troy, 
aad  ihefleett  observes  Jupiter,  upon  Gargarus,  turn  his  back  upon  Traa»» 
What  is  intended  by  tliis  averted  posture  of  the  God^  Other  than  that 

Crargarus 
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dignified  by  equal  if  not  superior  altitude,  and    chap. 
beaming  the  same  degree  of  splendour  from  the  * 
snows  by  whicjh  it  was  invested. 


Gargarus  was  partially  concealeil  by  a  doud,  while  Samothrace  remained 
•>  UBTelled ;  a  circumstance  so  often  realized  ?    All  the  march  of  Juno, 
from  Olympus^  by  Picria  and  jEmathia,  to  Aihos;  from  Athot,  by  sea, 
to  Lenmos.;  and  thence  to  loibrost  and  Gargarus  i  is  a  correct  delineation 
.  of  the  striking  face-  of  Nature,  in  which  the  picturesque  wildness  and 
''grandeur  of  real  scenery  is  furtlier  adorned  by  a  sublime  poetical  fiction. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  Homer  must  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troy;  that  he  borrowed  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  (as  stftted  by  Mr.  Wood, 
p.  182,)  from  ocular  examination ;  and  the  action  of  it,  from  the  pre- 
vailing tradition  of  the  times. 


CHAP.  y. 
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I'brd  of  the  Mender — Fountains  of  Btmarlashy — their 
Temperature — Possible  Allusion  to  them  in  Homer — 
Antiquities  of  Bonarbashy — Heights  called  the  Acropolis 
— Antient  Tumuli — Probable  Origin  of  the  supposed 
AcTopoW^—Observalions  by  the  Polar  Star — Journey  to 
the  Source  of  the  Mender — Basalt  Pillars — ^neia — 
Remarkable  Tomb — Plain  of  BeyTamitch—Turkmanli 
—  Bonarbashy  of  Beyramitch  —  Warm,  Springs  — 
Beyramitch — Antiquities  —  Kvchunlu  T^pe — ^Temple 
and  Altars  of  Jupiter — Evgillar-— Ascent  to  the  Summit 
of  Gargarus — Oratories  of  Hermits— View  from  the 
highestPoint  of  the  Mountain — Errorsinthe  Geography   ' 

«/ 
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0^  the  Onmtry^^Appearance  of  the  Idaean  Chain  towards 
Lectum — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Author. 

It  was  now  time  to  visit  Bonarbashy,  a  place 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said. 
It  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  object  in  sight ; 
and  appeared  at  a  distance  towards  the  south- 
east, upon  an.  eminence  commanding  a  very 
extensive  view  of  all  the  Plain.  Returning 
therefore  to  Callifat,  we  took  the  ordinary  road 
to  it  from  KoumkalS,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  ford 
of  the  Mender;  at  this  time  so  brpad  and  deep,  ^oidorth9 
that  we  were  glad  to  hail  some  Turks  at  a 
considerable  distance  upon  the  opposite  shore^ 
and  ask  if  it  were  passable.  They  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  but  we  narrowly  escaped  being 
carried  off,  horses  and  all,  by  the  torrent.  We 
rode,  quite  up  to  the  girths,  across  a  place  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  current  was  ex- 
tremely rapid.  It  reminded  us  of  those  rivera 
in  the  north  of  Sweden,  which  fall  into  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia.  It  was  at  this  ford  that  our  friend 
Mr.  now  Sir  William  Gell,  in  a  very  different 
season  of  the  year,  was  in  danger  of  losing  all 
the  fruits  of  his  journey,  by  letting  his  papers 
fall  into  the  river  \    He  stated  the  breadth  of 


■.^■^••■■•■•••"^^■•■•"i^^^"""'^^^^*^ 


(1)  Topographif  of  Troy,  p.  15.  See  also  the  very  accurate  refresen* 
Iftfion  of  the  Ford,  with  a  view,  from  it,  of  Sanarbashyf  in  the  24th 
t*Ute»  p.  70.  of  the  same  work.    I  am  able  and  anxious  to  bear  ample 

testimony 
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it  as  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  In 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  inundates  all  the 
neighbouring  territory ;  and  the  marks  of  'such 
an  inundation,  caused  by  the  branches  of  trees, 
reeds,  and  rushes,  left  by  the  water  on  the 
land,  were  visible  a  considerable  distance  from 
its  banks,  at  the  time  we  passed.  It  has  been 
irsual  to  consider  this  river,  which  bears  every 
characteristic  of  the  Scamander,  as  the  Simois 
of  Homer ;  but  there  is  positive  evidence  to  the 
contrary*.  All  the  principal  battles  of  Homer 
were  fought  either  on  the  banks  of  the  SimoIs, 


.Jifih  t\i., 


testimoay  to  Sir  wiltiam  GelVs  accuracy,  in  all  the  engravings  which 
kavc  been  made  from  his  drawings.  We  were  together  in  Constantinople, 
in  1900;.  and  both  visited  Troag  in  the  following  year.  Our  journey 
took  place  in  March  1801  :   Sir  W.  Geil  did  not  arrive  until  JXecmbtr. 

(1)  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  freedom  of  citalion*  and 
palpable  errors,  which  have  been  tolerated  in  the  discussion  of  tiiis 
su^ect.  In  Mons^  Chevalier* s  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we 
jfind  the  author  (p.  3.)  supporting  the  f  jilowing  observations,  by  reference* 
to  the  text  of  Homer  t  **  1  shall  distinguish  the  impetuous  course  of  the 
raifid  SimotSy  and  the  limpid  stream  of  the  divine  Scamander*^  In  the 
margin,  the  Reader  is  directed  to  the  I2th  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  21,  22; 
the  2lst,  t;.  S07,;  the  1th,  v.  329;  and  also  to  the  12th,  v.  21,  &c  for 
authorities  concerning  the  epithets  tiius  given  to  the  two  rivers.  If  he 
take  for  granted  the  fidelity  of  M.  Chevalier,  it  is  all  v^  well;  but  the 
slightest  examination  of  the  passages  referred  to,  dispels  the  illusion. 
Nothing  is  there  said,  either  of  impetuous  and  rapid  Simo'is,  or  of  the 
Umpid  stream  of  the  Scamander,  Yet  the  s«ne  author  had  found  in 
JBayleU  Dictionary,  under  the  article  *  Scamander,*  (Mee  p.4^)  that 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  met  with  the  fate  of  S|ir  WiUiam  GeWs 
Jonmals,  which  we  also  natrowly  escaped,  in  fording  the  XotteUX  at  the 
Mender, 
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or  very  near  to  it ;   that  k  to  say,  within  the    chap. 
SiMoKsiAN  Plain.     Homier^    enumerating  the 
rivers  brought  to  act  against  the  Grecian  rampart, 
thus  characterizes  the  Simois*: 

If,  then,  we  can  point  out  any  other  passage 
which  decides  the  position  of  the  Scamandek 
with  regard  to  the  SiMOis,  we  may  identify 
the  two  rivers,  without  any  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  origin,  merely  by  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Such  a  passage 
occurs  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
Hector  is  described  as  being  upon  the  left  of 
all  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander*: 


0v9(  ^TM^ExTAf^ 


'^O^^  xiig  ^oretfuTo  ^KUf^dfi^^v,  —  —  — 

The  ScAMANDER  being  therefore  on  the  left 
of  the  Trojan  army,  and  the  battle  in  the 
Simotsian  Plain,  having  in  front  "the  Grecian  camp 
and  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  territory  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  relative  position  of  the 


(2)  Iliad  M.  82.  jSamtff.    CantrxUll* 

(3)  Iliad  A.  497.    Ibid. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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two  rivers.  The  scene  of  action  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  plain  of  Callifat  Osmack, 
bounded  on  the  lejl,  to  a  person  facing  the 
Hellespont y  by  the  Mender^;  which  river  is  as 
necessarily  proved  to  have  been  the  Scamander 
of  Homer. 

Fountains  After  having  passed  the  ford,  we  galloped 
*«*y-  up  to  the  Aghas  mansion  .  at  Bonarbashy ;  the 
name  of  which  place,  literally  translated,  sig- 
nifies "  The  head  of  the  springs'".''  Immediately 
on  our  arrival,  we  hastened  to  them,  keeping 
a  thermometer  exposed  and  pendent  the  whole 
way,  as  the  sun  was  then  setting,  and  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offered  for  an  accurate 
investigation  of  their  temperature.  Some  pea- 
sants who  cou4ucted  us,  related  the  tradition 
concerning  the  supposed  heat  and*^  cold  of  the 
different  sources;  one  only  being,  as  they  said, 
a  hot  spring.  We  desired  to  examine  this  first ; 
and  for  that  purpose  were  taken  to  a  place 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  the  last  Chapter. — Mr,,  ff^bod  (Essay  an 
Homer,  p.  89.)  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  Simais  to  he  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Scamander,  by  the 
remarks  made  upon  Mr.  Pope*s  Map,  in  which  the  Engraver  had 
reversed  the  position,  not  only  of  the  rivers,  but  also  of  the  two 
promontories,  Rhateum  and  Sigeum  ;  "  so  that,**  says  he,  "  the  Sca- 
mander runs  on  that  side  of  Troy  which  belongs  to  the  Simots.** 

(2)  Places  are  named  in  TVa(es  after  the  same  manner  ;  as  Pen  trb 
FYNNVN,  *  The  head  of  tfie  three  springs* 


Their  tem- 
perature. 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  Aghxis  house,  to  chap. 
the  most  distant  of  the  several  springs ;  for,  ^  -yi/ 
in  fact,  there  are  many,  bursting  from  different 
crevices,  through  a  stratum  of  breccia  or  Pudding- 
stone,  covered  by  a  superincumbent  layer  of 
limestone.  From  the  number  of  the  springs, 
the  Turks  call  the  place  Kirk  Geuse,  or  '  Forty 
Eyes.*  We  then  asked  the  peasants  if  this 
were  the  hot  spring,  as  it  evidently  was  not 
the  same  which  has  been  described  by  Mons'. 
Chevalier.  They  replied,  that  its  greatest  heat 
might  be  observed  during  winter,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  now  hot\  It  was  a  shallow 
pool  of  water,  formed  by  the  united  product 
of  many  small  streams,   issuing  from  several  ] 

cavities  in  the  rock  we  have  mentioned.  This 
pool  was  quite  overshadowed  by  some  distant 
hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was  then  setting ; 
it  was  therefore  a  proper  time  for  ascertaining 
the  temperature,  both  of  the  air  and  the  water. 
A  north  wind  had  prevailed  during  the  day, 
but  the  sky  had  been  more  than  usually  serene, 
and  without  a  cloud :  not  a  breath  of  air  was 
then  stirring.  We  first  tried  the  water  with 
our  hands;   it  felt  warm,  and  even  the  rock 


(3)  Almost  the  only  winter  the  7V<rJi.«  had  in  1801,  was  during  the 
month  of  March,  The  peasants  believe  the  heat  to  be  greater  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  merely  because  the  external  air  is  colder.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  always  the  same. 

k2 

I 

i 
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^^^-  near  and  above  the  surface  of  the  water  wns 
sensibly  affected  by  heat.  We  then  had  re- 
course to  our  thermometer :  it  was  graduated 
according  to  the  scale  of  Celsius;  but  we  shall 
give  the  result  according  to  the  corresponding 
elevation  of  Fahrenheit ,  being  more  adapted 
to  common  observation  in  England.  When 
exposed  to  the  external  air,  the  mercury  stood 
at  48® ;  or  sixteen  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  We  then  placed  it  in  one  of  the  crevices 
whence  the  water  issued,  so  as  to  immerse 
both  the  tube  and  the  scale :  in  two  minutes, 
the  mercury  rose  to  62°,  and  it  there  remained. 
We  then  tried  the  same  experiment  in  all  the 
other  crevices ;  and  found  the  heat  of  the  water 
the  same,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air  was  lowered  to  47°.  From  hence 
we  proceeded  to  the  hot  spring  of  M.  Chevalier ; 
and  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
plausible  appearance  it  offered,  for  those  who 
-wished  to  find  here  a  hot  and  a  cold  spring,  as 
fountains  of  the  Scamander.  It  gushes  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  earth,  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  a  marble  and  granite  reservoir,  and 
throwing  up  as  much  water  as  the  famous 
fountain  of  ^JolywcU  in  Flintshire.  Its  surface 
seems  ve^'iCineiitly  boilirig;  aiul  during  cold 
weather,  the  condensed  V'>po\ir  above  it  cause>s 
the  appearunce  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  the 
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well.  The  marble  and  granite  slabs  around  it 
are  of  great  antiquity;  and  its  appearance, 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  trees,  is  highly 
picturesque.  The  mercury  had  now  fallen,  in 
the  external  air,  to  46^  the  sun  being  down; 
but  when  the  thermometer  was  held  under 
water,  it  rose  as  before,  to  62^  Notwith- 
standing the  warmth  of  this  spring,  fishes  were 
seen  sporting  in  the  reservoir.  When  held 
in  the  stream  of  either  of  the  two  channels 
which  conduct  the  product  of  these  springs 
into  a  marsh  below,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  diminished,  in  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  source  whence  it  flowed. 
We  repeated  similar  observations  afterwards, 
both  at  midnight,  and  in  the  morning  before  < 

sun-rise;  but  always  with  the  same  results. 
Hence  it  is  proved,  that  ihefouruains  of  Bonarbashy 
are  all  of  them  warm  springs;  and  there  are 
many  such  springs,  of  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, in  all  the  district  through  which  the 
Mender  flows,  from  Ida  to  the  Hellespont.  That 
the  ^2<;o  channels  conveying  these  streams  towards  PoMfUe 

aHuaioQ  in 

the  Scamander  may  have  been  the  AOIAI  nHFAI  Homer  to 
.  of  Horner^,  is  at  least  possible:  and  when  it  is  taint  of 
considered,  that  a  notion  still  prevails  in  the  ^^ 


(l)  The  following  if  a  literal  traqslatiuo  of  the  words  of  the  f^enetian  - 
SehMui^  upon  11.  X.  148.    "  Two  fountains  from  tbe  Scamander  rise 
in  tbe  plain;  but  the  fountains  e^the  Scamander  are  not  in  the  plain,'* 
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CHAP,    country,  of  one  being  hot,  and  the  other  cold ; 

that  the  women  of  the  place  bring  all  their 

garments  to  be  washed  in  these  springs,  not 

according    to    the   casual    visits    of   ordinary 

industry^  but   as  an  antient   and  established 

custom^  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  proceed 

with    all    the    pomp   and   songs    of   a  public 

ceremony;  it  becomes  -perhsips  probableK     The 

remains  of   customs  belonging   to    the   most 

remote  ages  are  discernible  in  the  shape  and 

construction  of  the  wicker  cars,  wherein   the 

linen  is  brought  upon    these   occasions,   and 

which  are  used  all  over  this  country.     In  th,e 

first  view  of  them,  we  recognised  the  form 

of  an  antient  car,  of  Grecian  sculpture,  in  the 

Vatican  Collection^ at  Rome;  and  this,  although 

of  Parian  Marble,  has  been  so  carved  as  to 

resemble  wicker->york ;  while  its  wheels  are 

an  imitation  of  those  solid  circular  planes  of 

timber  used  at  this  day,  in  Troa^,  and  in  many 

parts  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  for  the  cars  of 

the   country.     They  are   expressly   described 

by  Homer,  in    the    mention   made    of  Priam's 

litter,  when  the  king  commands  his  sons  to  bind 


(l)  The  full  description  of  such  a  ceremony  occurs  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Odyssey;  where  it  is  related,  that  the  daughter  oijlcinqus^ 
ivith  all  the  Maidens  of  her  train,  proceeds  to  wash  the  linen  of  her 
family.  According  to  Pausanias,  there  was  an  antient  picture  to  be 
seen  in  his  time,-  in  which  this  subject  was  represented. 
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op  the  chest,  or  coffer,  which  was  of  wkier^-nvork,    chap, 
upon  the  body  q£  the  carriage*.  »    \r  ,v 

As  we  returned  to  the  house  of  the  j4gha,  the 
prospect  of  the  Plain  was  becoming  dim  in 
twilight.  Samothrace  still  appeared;  and  when 
the  moon  rose  over  all,  the  minuter  traces  of 
the  scene  were  no  longer  discernible ;  but  the 
principal  objects,  in  fine  distinct  masses,  re- 
mained  long  visible. 

In  the  morning  we  observed  a  number  of  Antiquities 
antiquities  in  and  about  the  place;  such  as,  hash^^ 
fragments  of  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  of  marble, 
some  columns  of  granite,  broken  bas-reliefs,  and, 
in  short,  those  remains  so  profusely  scattered 
over  this  extraordinary  country;  serving  to 
prove  the  number  of  cities  and  temples,  once  the 
boast  of  Troas,  without  enabling  us  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  any  one  of  them.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  some  antient  town  was 
originally  situate  at  Bonarbashy;  not  only 
by  these  remains,  but  by  the  marks  of  antient 


(2)  lUad  A.  This  wicker  chest,  being  moveable,  is  used  or  not,  as 
circumstauces  may  require.  The  Vigneite  to  this  Chapter,  engraved 
from  a  sketch  made  upon  the  spot  by  M,PreatiXy  exhibits  to  the 
Reader  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  HofMrUm  Car^  with  its 
appendage  of  wicker-work. 
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turrets,  as  of  a  citadel,  in  the  soil  immediately 
behind  the  house  of  the  jigha.  The  relics  of 
very  antient  pavement  may  also  be  observed  in 
the  street  of  the  village ;  and  in  the  front  of 
it,  upon  a  large  block  of  Parian  marble,  used  as 
a  seat,  near  to  the  mosque,  Mr.  Walpole  observed 
a  curious  Inscription,  which  is  here  subjoined,  in 
an  extract  from  his  Journal '. 


(l)  **  I  shall  here  give  an  InsGription  which  I  copied  at  Bourna- 
bashy>  and  which  has  never  yet  been  published.  It  is  on  a  piece  of 
marble,  now  serving  as  a  seat,  and  veiy  interesting,  being  found  on 
the  supposed  site  of  Troy  j  but  to  what  city  of  the  Troad  it  belonged^ 
cannot  be  determined  from  any  fact  mentioned  in  it.  From  the 
omission  of  the  ISra  adscript,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Romans  (See  ChbhuU,  Antig.  Asiai,) ;  and  a  form  of'  expression  pre- 
cisely similar  to  one  in  the  inscription  is  to  be  found  in  the  Answer 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Teians,  in  Cbishull,  p.  102. 

.....  enpantikaiphpepithz 

ppoztooeioneyzebeiaz 

kaimaaiztappozthnaohnan 

EKTHZPPOTEPONrPAtEIZHZ 
EPIZTOAHZPPOZYMAZPE 
PEIZMAinAZI4>ANEPONPE 
♦YKENAIKAOHNATZTEBOYZKAI 
TOYZBOYKOAOYZ      .  .  . 

''  This  Inscription  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  message  to  the 
citizens  or  magistrates  of  the  place ;  and  the  writer  refers  in  it  to 
something  formerly  addressed  to  them  concerning  piety  towards  the 
Gods,  but  particularly  towards  Minerva;  and  mention  is  made  of 
oieo,  which  may  have  been  offered  up  to  the  Goddess ;  as  Xerxes,  we 
find  from  Herodotus,  sacrificed  to  her,  when  at  Troy,  a  thousand 
oxen  i  Uun  x*^»s  /3m.'*        fFalpoWs  MS,  Journal. 
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At  a  distance  behind  Bonarbasht/,  and  not  in  chap. 
any  way  connected  either  with  the  antiquities  ^  ,  ^'m  ^ 
there,  or  with  the  place  itself,  are  the  Heights,  ^Sfj^^ii* 
which  recent  travellers,  and  several  of  the  ^^<^»'"- 
author's  particular  friends,  after  the  example  of 
M.  Chevalier,  have  thought  proper  to  entitle  the 
Acropolis  of  Antient  Troy.  Not  having  his  own 
mind  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  he  would  be 
extremely  deficient  in  duty  to  his  Readers,  if 
any  sense  of  private  regard  induced  him  to 
forego  the  stronger  claim  they  have  to  his 
sincerity.  Having  already  shewn  the  nature  of 
the  error  concerning  the  source  of  the  Scamander, 
which  first  induced  M.  Chevalier  to  adapt  ap- 
pearances at  Bonarbashy  to  the  history  of  Ilium^ 
he  is  now  particularly  called  upon  to  point  out 
M.  Chevaliers  other  misrepresentations.  One 
of  the  most  glaring  is  that  which  concerns  the 
temperature  of  the  springs*:  another  is^  in 
describing  the  heights  now  alluded  to,  as  a  part 
of  the  Chain  of  Mount  Ida,  although  separated 
firom  it  by  the  whole  plain  of  Beyramitch,  which 
intervenes  towards  the  east:  and  a  third,  that 
of  representing  the  heights  belonging  to  the 
supposed  Acropolis,'  as  a  continuation  of  the 
ascent  whereon  Bonarbashy  is  placed ;  so  that 


(S)  *'  The  one  of  these  sources  is  in  reality  warm,  &c.  and  the 
oUicr  is  always  cold"     Chevalier's  Descript.  of  Plain  of  Troyy  p.  1 27. 
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CHAP,  the  Reader  supposes  a  gradual  rise  to  take 
^  /  __'  place  ftom  what  he  has  defined  as  the  relative 
situation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  city ;  although 
a  deep  and  rocky  dingle  intervenes,  never  yet 
subjected  to  any  effort  of  human  labour,  that 
might  serve  to  connect  the  two  places  with 
each  other.  The  antiquities  on  these  heights 
are  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  worthy 
every  degree  of  attention  a  traveller  can  bestow 
upon  them.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
their  appearance. 

Proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
the  sloping  eminence  on  which  Bonarbashy  is 
situate,  we  crossed  the  dingle  here  mentioned; 
and  then  began  to  climb  the  steep,  whereon  it 
has  been  supposed  the  citadel  of  Priam  stood. 
Upon  the  very  edge  of  the  summit,  and  as  it 
ADticnt  were  hanging  over  it,  is  an  antient  tumulus^ 
"  "  "**  constructed  entirely  of  stones,  heaped,  after  the 
usual  manner,  into  a  conical  shape,  and  of  the 
ordinary  size  of  such  sepulchres :  this,  although 
various,  may  be  averaged  according  to  a  cir- 
cumference, for  the  base,  equal  to  one  hundred 
yards ;  and  these  are  ij^rly  the  dimensions  of 
the  base  of  this  tumulus ,  which  has  been  called 
the  Tomb  of  Hector  \     That  this  name  has  been 

''      ™'         "    '  ■  ■      ■■■■■■■I    ^1.     ■-^-■—    --- ^■,., .,■  ■-— ■    ■  ■       ■  ■      ■' 

(l)  It  is  ninety-three  yards  in  circumference. 
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inconsiderately  given,  will  be  evident  from  the 
statement  of  a  single  fact ;  namely,  that  it  stands 
outside  of  the  remains,  insignificant  as  they  are, 
of  the  wall  once  surrounding  the  hill  upon 
which  it  is  placed ;  although  that  wall  has  been 
described  as  the  antient  inclosure  of  the  sup- 
posed citadel.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
one  is  therefore  nearly  sufficient  to  contradict 
the  other ;  for,  although  Homer  be  not  explicit 
as  to  the  situation  of  Hectors  tomb,  there  is 
every  other  reason  to  suppose  it  was  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  there  are 
other  tumuli  upon  these  heights,  equally  entitled, 
by  their  size  and  situation,  to  the  distinction  so 
hastily  bestowed  upon  this.  It  wiU  therefore 
be  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  present 
appellation,  and  to  shew  how  very  little  foun- 
dation it  had  in  reality.  This  tumtilus  has  been 
formed    entirely    of   loose   stones*;    and    the 


(3)  Here  we  found  a  new  species  of  Orchis,  which  we  have  called 
Orchis  Heroic  a.  Orchis  labello  '  etnarginato,  obcordato  latissimo; 
petaHs  suherectis  ovato  ohUmgis  /  bracteis  germine  iongioribus; ,  comu 
adscendente  suJmlato  germine  breviore ;  foliis  carinatis  suhensiformibus ; 
bulbis  ovaiis.  By  the  side  of  it  grew  the  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Omithogalum  luteum ;  and  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  Hyacinthus  roxemosus. 
On  other  parts  of  these  heights  w£found,  moreover,  a  new  species  of 
Cardamine^  which  has  received  the  name  of  Cardamine  tenella.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  it:  Cardamine  foliis  simpUdbus, 
tenuUis,  jnnnaiisq7ie  ciliatis  pilosis ;  folioUs  lasi  imequaUkus  subrenifarmi- 
bus  :  siUquis  linearibus  longis.  Other  plants,  interesting  only  in  their 
locality,  were,  yinemone  Jp^nmna,  Teupium  PoHum,  Jnemone  Hor^ 
tensis^  and  Sedum' Cepaa, 


■V 
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CHAP,  coincidence  of  such  a  circumstance  with  Homers 
■V— r  description  of  the  Tomb  of  Hector  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  tomb 
itself  \  A  little  further  attention,  however,  to 
these  monuments  would  have  shewn  that  they 
were  all  constructed  after  the  same  manner; 
the  stones  of  the  other  tumuli  being  only  con- 
cealed from  observation  by  a  slight  covering  of 
soil.  From  this  spot  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of 
Tenedos  is  in  view,  and  a  most  magnificent 
prospect  is  afforded  of  the  course  of  the  Sca- 
MAKi>£R  to  the  sea,  with  almost  all  Troas, 
and  every  interesting  object  it  contains.  This 
consideration*,  together  with  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  hill  itself,  surrounded  by 
precipices  above  the  river',  and,  still  more,  the 
erroneous  opinions  entertained  of  the  springs  at 
Bonarbashy,  superseded  every  objection  urged 
concerning  its  distance  from  th6  coast,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  such  a  position 
of  the  city  with  the  account  given  by  Homer  of 
the  manner  in  which  Hector  was  pursued  around 
its  walls  by  Achilles*. 


(1)  Iliad  XI.    See  also  Chevalier's  DetcripHon^  &c.  p.  125. 

(2)  <<  Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos."—— 

(3)  Whence  the  TVqfam  were  invited  to  cast  down  the   GreiUm 
hone, 

(4)  Iliad  X.    Some  authors,  misled  by  F&gU,  (JEn,  I.  487.)  have 
affirmed  that  AchUlet  dragged  the  body  of  Hector  thrice  round  the  eky. 
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*    .  • 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  paces  from  chap. 
the  tumulus,  called  by  Chevalier,  and  by  others, 
the  Tomb  of  Hector,  is  a  second ;  a  more  regular 
and  a  more  considerable  artificial  heap  of  the 
same  nature,  and  in  every  respect  having  a 
better  title  to  the  name  bestowed  upon  the 
firgt.  The  base  of  this  is  one  himdred  and 
thirty-three  yards  in  circumference.  An  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  paces  farther  on,  upon  the 
hiU,  is  a  third,  the  circumference,  of  whose  base 
measured  ninety  yards.  Names  have  been 
already  bestowed  upon  them  all ;  the^r^^  being 
called,  as  before  stated,  ihe  Tomb  of  Hector; 
the  second,  that  of  Priam ;  and  the  third,  that 
of  Paris.  After  passing  these  tumuli,  appear 
the  precipices  flanking  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  hill  above  the  Scamander,  which  winds 
around  its  base.  So  much  has  been  already 
written  and  published  upon  the  subject,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  minute  in  de- 
scribing every  trace  of  human  labour  upon  this 
hill.  The  extent  of  its  summit  is  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  yards ;  its  breadth,  in  the  widest  part, 
equals  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  foun- 
dations of  buildings,  very  inconsiderable  in 
their  nature,  and  with  no  character  of  remote 
antiquity,  may  be  discerned  in  several  parts  of 
it:  the  principal  of  these  are  upon  the  most 
elevated  spot  towards  the  precipices  surrounding 
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Ph>bable 
origin  of 
the  sup- 
posed 
Acropolis 


CHAP,  its  south-eastern  extremity;  where  tke  appear- 
^-  ^  ances,  as  well  of  the  soil  as  of  masonry, 
certainly  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some 
antient  superstructure.  But  the  remains  are 
not  of  a  description  even  to  denote  the  site  of 
a  Roman  citadel:  they  seem  rather  to  be 
vestiges  of  the  retreats  of  those  numerous 
pirates  which  in  different  ages  have  infested  the 
Hellespont;  and  whose  dispersion,  in  the  time  of 
Drusm  Caesar,  gave  occasion  to  the  memorial 
of  gratitude  before  noticed,  as  inscribed  upon 
one  of  the  marbles  we  removed  from  the  ruins 
at  Haiti  Elly^.  This  remark  applies  solely  to 
the  buildings.  The  tumuli  upon  these  heights 
undoubtedly  relate  to  a  v(^ry  different  period ; 
and  whether  their  history  may  be  carried  back 
to  the  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  to  the 
settlement  of  Milesian  colonies  upon  the  coast, 
is  a  point  capable  of  some  elucidation,  whenever 
future  travellers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  their  interior. 


Thus  far  of  Bonarbashy,  its  springs,  and  its 
antiquities.  During  the  rest  of  our  residence 
in  the  place,  we  made  several  excursions  into 
the  Plain,  revisiting  the  objects  before  described. 


(l)  See  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  111. 
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We  crossed  the  whole  district,  in  different 
directions,  not  less  than  seventeen  times;  but 
have  preferred  giving  the  Reader  the  result  of 
our  observations  in  a  continued  narrative,  rather 
than  in  the  exact  order  of  their  occurrence ;  as 
this  must  necessarily  have  introduced  super- 
fluous and  wearisome  repetitions*.     We  took  o^rv*- 

■■■  tionsbytb« 

the  following  bearings  by  the  polar  star.  Due  PoImtSuu-. 
north  of  Bonarhashy  stands  the  Hill  of  Tchiblack. 
To  the  west  lies  Tenedos;  and  in  the  same  line* 
nearer  to  the  eye,  is  the  Tomb  of  Msyetes.  The 
springs  are  towards  the  south ;  and  the  tumulU 
upon  the  heights  behind  Bunarbashi/,  to  the 
south-east.  Lemnos,  and  a  line  of  islands,  are 
seen  from  the  heights,  bearing  from  south-east 
towards  the  north-west. 


On  the  eiehth  of  March,  the  memorable  day  Journey  to 

®  •'the  Source 

when   our   troops   under   General  Abercrambie  oftiie 

Alender. 


(S)  During  these  excursions,  I  collected  several  plants  which 
deserve  notice.  True  Lion's  Leaf,  Letmiice  Leontopetalum^  flourished 
in  different  parts  of  the  plain.  The  blossoms  are  yellow,  with  a  tin|^ 
of  green,  in  large  leafy  bunches ;  the  leaves  almost  like  those  of  a 
Psony ;  and  the  root  a  bulb,  resembling  that  of  the  Cyclamen,  but 
larger.  This  curious  and  beautiful  plant  is  not  yet  introduced  into 
any  English  garden.  Also  the  Cluster-headed  Club  Rush,  Scirpus 
ffeloschcenus.  This  is  found  in  England,  upon  the  coast  of  Hampsltire, 
and  in  Devonshire.  Solitary-flowered  Trefoil,  Trifolium  unijiorum. 
Dwarf  rayed  Thistle,  Mractylis  humilis.  Beardless  horned  Cumin, 
Hypecoum  imberhe,  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Prodromus  to 
Dr.  Sibthorpe*s  Flora  GriFccn,  A  uon-descript  homed  Cumin,  with  very 
sharp  leaves,  and  much-branched  flower-stalks.  The  Poppy,  AnenwM 
toronaria,  was  common  every  where. 
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CHAP,  were  landed  in  Egypt,  and  while  that  event 
^  ^-  ^  was  actually  taking  place,  we  left  Bonarbashy, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  Mender  to 
its  source  in  Mount  Ida,  about  forty  miles  up 
the  country.  Distances  in  Tvrhey  being  every- 
where estimated  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  in  which  caravans  of  camels,  preceded  by 
an  ass,  are  occupied  in  performing  them,  the 
Reader  is  requested  to  consider  every  such  hour 
as  equivalent  to  three  of  our  English  miles.  After 
riding,  according  to  this  estimate,  an  hour  and  a 
half  towards  the  south-east ^  we  descended  to  the 
village  of  Araplar.  We  afterwards  proceeded 
through  a  valley,  where  we  observed,  in  several 
Betsauu  placcs,  the  appearance  of  regular  basaltic  pillars. 
Thence,  entering  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  very 
like  some  of  the  passes  in  the  Tirol,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the .  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
Shepherds  were  playing  their  reed  pipes  among 
the  rocks,  while  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  were 
browsing  on  the  herbage  near  the  bed  "of  the 
torrent.  We  passed  a  place  called  Sarmo  sahtchy 
cupre,  an  old  coemetery,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road.  In  this,  by  way  of  grave-stone,  was 
placed  a  natural  basaltic  pillar,  upright  in  the 
soil,  among  fragments  of  others.  The  pillar 
was  hexagonal;  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  ten  inches  diameter ;  of  hard  black  basalt, 
Mrithout  any  horizontal  fissures,  like  those  seen 
in  the  pUlars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland, 
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but  as  regular  in  its  sides  and  angles  as  the  chap. 
finest  specimen  of  crystallized  emerald.  The  ^  /-  ^ 
author,  who  has  attended  very  particularly  to- 
the  appearances  presented  by  basaU  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  iti 
lakes,  and  in  the  sea;  and  has  traced  them 
almost  thQ  whole  way  from  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  through  all  the  Hebrides,  to  Iceland;  is 
convinced  that  this  regularity  of  structure  in 
basalt  is  entirely  owing  to  crystallization.  Thfe 
Original  deposit  whence  the  pillars  in  this  place 
were  derived,  does  not  lie  far  from  the  road* 
The  strata  on  each  side  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  limestone ;  but  we  observed  a  subjacent 
bed  of  schistusy  containing  greenish  actinolite :  a  Actmonte, 
similar  deposit  has  been  found  upon  the  tvestem 
coast  of  Inverness-shire,  in  Scotland.  A  wild 
race  of  mountaineers  appeared  occasionally 
descending  the  heights  into  the  defile;  or 
seated  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  sandals 
on  their  feet,  made  of  undressed  bulls'  hides, 
bound  with  thongs  of  the  same  materials  around 
their  ankles  and  insteps.  Such  was  the  caliga^ 
or  military  shoe,  as  we  now  see  it  represented 
by  Grecian  bronzes  and  medals ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  from  these  mountains  a  costume 
might  be  selected  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
the  people  over  whom  jEneas,  retiring  up  the 
country,  is  said   to    have  reigned,   after    the 

VOL.  IXI.  L 
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cHi^p.    ci^pture  of  Troy\    At  four  hours'  distance  from 
^     /-    ^  Pinnnrhn^hy  wc  camc  to  thc  towu  of  jEtiij  tlie 


-fflNEiA.  JEneia  of  Strabo\  situate  upon  a  river  falling 
.into  the  Mender yivhich  Mr.  fFood  has  described 
as  being  itself  the  Scdmandet^.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  is  very  pleasing,  being  ornamented 
,with  cypresses,  and  backed  by  lofty  rocks  and 
mountains.  We  w6re  surprised  in  finding  a 
place  of  so  jnuch  consequence  so  remotely 
sitjiate.  Its  remarkable  appellation,  still  coni- 
memorating  the  name  of  JSneasy  and  haying 
borne  the  same  appellation  in  the  time  of 
.Augustus,  speaks  more  forcibly  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  Troi/y  than  any  written  document. .  It 
is  an  existing  evidence,  against  .which  there  i^ 
no  possible  appeal.  Its  situation  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
5/ra^o,  who  relates  its  distance,  from  Pal^ 
Scepsis,  a  name  also  preserved  in  the  modern 
appellation,  Eski/   Shdpshu^.      Upon  the   right 


-M- 


(1)  Strah,  Geogr.  lib.  xiii.  p.  873^    ed*  Ox, 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  869.  ^ncri  ycu9  Tn*  Tlxkeu^Mti'^'t*  rns  fAv  Alftittt  m;^U9 
4r»*r«}»0yr«  srrMttUi,     ».  r.  X. 

(S)   DbSCRIPT  of  the  TROAt)B,   p.  383. 

(4)  Fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  Greek  word  U^Xa* 
aud  the  Turkish  £!8J^  have  the  same  signification.  The  Turks  often 
translated  epithets  connected  with  the  names  of  places  into  their  own 
language,  while  they  retained  the  substantive  unaltered.  Thus  the 
Pake  Scepsis  of  Strabo  still  b«ar8  the  name  with  them  of  JEsky 
SMpshu. 
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hand,  in  the  approach  to  JSn6,  is  a  most  stupen-    chap* 
dous  tumulus,  called  JE^n&  Tipe,  literally  Mneai  y^  ■^.  ,j 
't'omb.     Some  Jews  called  it  also  Sovran  Tepe,  or  abieXomb. 
Tomb  of  the  King.   The  word  Sovran  has  perhaps 
an  Italian  origin.     T6pe,  signifying,  in  Turkish, 
an  HEAP  or  tomb,  is  evidently  the  same  wiA 

Toccpoqi  and  tradition  seems  to  afford,  with 
regard  to  this  tomb,  as  good  a  foundation  for 
believing  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  jEnias,  as 
Strabo  found  in  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  for  his  royalty  in  the  country.  Thfc 
inhabitants  of  JEni  pretend  that  they  find 
'medals  in  considerable  number :  we  could  hear 
of  none,  however,  that  had  been  seen  of  gold  or 
of  silver ;  therefore  the  medals  cannot  be  of  very 
antient  date.  In  the  wall  of  the  Khan,  or  Inn, 
we  observed  a  marble,  with  the  following  imper- 
fect Inscription: 

AYZI  E 
on ATH  P 
TO  M  N  H  M  El  ON 
HZEAA  KPYai 

PA  I  OZ 

In  a  coemetery  close  to  the  road  leading 
from  JEni  to  Turkmanli,  the  inhabitants  had 
used  natural  as  well  as  artificial  pillars  for  grave- 
stones. We  saw  several  columns  of  basalt 
lipright  in  the   earth,   mixed  with  others  of 

l2 
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granite.  There  were  no  less  thaa  tw^ve  of  the 
latter,  of  the  Doric  order.  This  part  of  our 
journey,  from  ifi^  to  7\trkmanlS,  conducted 
PWn  of  iig  through  part  of  the  beautiful  Plain  of  Bey- 
mUch.  ramitch;  appearing  to  the  eye  one  of  the 
happiest  territories  in  nature,  cultivated  like  t 
garden,  regularly  inclosed,  and  Surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  distance  between  the  two 
places  is  said  to  be  two  hours  and  a  half.  We 
frequently  met  camels  and  dromedaries,  and 
we  observed  buffaloes  every  where  used  in  tillage. 
The  road  in  some  places  consisted  of  undent 
pavementy  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  also 
crossed  an  antient  bridge.  Before  entering 
Turkruanliy  we  observed  the  appearances  of 
mounds  heaped  upon  the  soil,  together  Mdth 
a  few  granite  pillars,  some  of  which  were  still 
standing,  and  other  remains  denoting  the  site 
of  some  antient  citadel  or  temple.  Various  an- 
tiquities may  be  noticed  in  the  whole  of  this 
route :  they  are  very  abundant  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Turhmanli.  As  we  drew^nigh  to 
this  place,  tHe  view  of  Gargarus^  the  highest 
of  all  the  chain  of  mountains  belonging  to  Iday 
appeared  in  great  grandeur;  but  so  invested 
by  snow,  that  Ve  feared  we  should  be  unable 
to  reach  its  summit.  The  north  wind  blowing 
at  the  same  time  piercingly,  we  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  our  difficulties  would  rather 
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ioerease  than  dimimsfa.     We  continued  our   chap. 

T. 

journey,  however,  and  arrived  at  Thirkmanli.  v. 


Here  we  experifefnced  that  cleanly  hospitaUty,  «a^J. 
mid  that  homely  welcome,  which  are  often  found 
to  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
didirictg.  Our  host  received  us  into  a  large 
and  airy  room,  upon  whose  spacibus  hearth 
he  had  heaped  together  the  entire  trunks  of 
trees^  all  of  which  were  in  a  folaze.  A.  sheep 
was  instantly  killed,  and  dressed ;  not  only  for 
our  present  meal,  but  to  serve  as  provision  for 
our  journey.  Instead  of  torches  or  candles, 
lifted  splinters  [of  wood  were  used.  The 
interior  of  our  chamber  reminded  us  of  the 
halls  of  some*  of  our  oldest  English  mansions; 
hi  which  all  the  members  of  the  family,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  together.  It  is 
very  probable  that  our  ancestors  borrowed  the 
style  of  their  dwelling-houses  from  the  East^ 
during  the  Crusades.  The  custom  of  suspending 
armour,  t^eapohs,  and  instruments  for  the  chace> 
upon  the  walls,  is  quite  Oriental;  so  is  that 
of  the  raised  platform  for  superior  guests  consti- 
tuting the  upper  extremity  of  the  apartment. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  small  panelled 
wainscot,  full  of  little  cupboards;  and  the 
latticed  windows,  nearer  to  the  ceiling  than  to 
Hie  floor*  Several  of  the  inhabitants  came  to 
pay  their  respects,  and  welcome  the  strangers. 
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They  had  never  before  seen  Englishmen;  but 
they  gave  us  an  account  of  certain  Frenchmen, 
who  had  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  visit 
the  top  of  Gargarus,  which  they  called  Kazdaghy. 
From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  Beyramy  antiently 
Assos,  upon  the  Adramyttian  Giclph,  now  called 
Ydramtt.  The  Ruins  of  Assos  were  described 
to  us  as  sufficient  to  employ  any  person  two 
days  in  a  mere  survey.  Many  Inscriptions  are 
said  to  exist  there,  hitherto  unobserved  by 
European  travellers* 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  TurkmanlS  we 
came  to  Bonarbashy  of  Beyramitch,  the  second 
place  we  had  seen  of  that  name ;  and  so  called, 
Waitn  like  the  first,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  fountain-head 
'  of  some  very  remarkable  warm  springs,  three 
of  which  gush  with  great  violence  from  artificial 
apertures,  into  a  marble  reservoir  entirely  con-r 
structed  of  antient  materials.  This  beautiful 
bason  is  shaded  by  the  oldest  and  finest  Oriental 
plane-trees.  Its  waters  take  their  course  into 
the  plain,  where  they  fall  into  the  Mender.  The 
people  of  the  place  relate  the  ss^ne  story  of 
these  springs  as  of  the  others  at  Bonarbashy, 
the  supposed  site  of  Ilium.  They  affirm,  that 
they  are  cold  in  summer,  and  hot  in  winter,  when 
it  is  said  smoke  ascends  from  them.  The  frost 
wap^on  the  ground  at  the  sanae  time  we  tasted 
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the  water,  which  was  quite  warm ;  yet  buffaloes  chap. 
were  swallowing  it  greedily,  and  seemed  to  ^  ^-  ^ 
delight  in  the  draught  they  made.  Its  tempe- 
rature is  probably  always  the  sarne.  We  found 
it  equal  to  69"*  oi  Fahrenheit.  The  shafts  of  two 
pillars  of  granite y  of  the  Doric  order,  stood,  bne 
on  each  side  of  the  fountains ;  and  half  the  oper- 
culum  of  a  marble  Soros '  lay  in  the  wall  above 
them.  Some  peasants  brought  to  us  a  few- 
barbarous  medals  of  the  lower  ages,  with  effigies 
pf  Saints  ^d  Martyrs. 

An  hour  after  leaving  this  place  we  came  to  jBeyra. 
Beyramitchy  a  city  belonging  to  the  Pa^ha  of  the 
Dardanelles^  and  present  capital  of  all  Troas. 
It  is  a  large  place,  filled  with  shops.  The 
houses  seemed  better  built  and  more  regularly 
disposed  than  in  Constantinople.  All  the  land 
around  belongs  to  the  Pasha  before  mentioned, 
whom  the  Porte  has  nearly  ruined  by  extorted 
contributions.  Ip  the  yard  of  the  Khan^  or  Inn, 
is  a  marble  column,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  the 
Doric  order,  which  we  had  then  never  seen, 
excepting  in  Troas.     Instead  of  being  fluted. 


(1)  Tbe  substitution  of  Soros  for  Sarcephagus  is  not  made  with  the 
smallest  disposition  to  pedantry,  but  as  it  strictly  applies  to  the 
antient  Greek  Tomb.  Some  remarks  upon  thiA  sulge<;t  will  be  found 
in  the  foUowiag;  Chapter. 


1 
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CHAP,    the  shaft  is  bevelled,  so  as  to  present  a  poly- 
gonal surface.    Others,  of  the  same  kind,  were 
among  the   antiiqxtities  lying   on   the  hill   at 
Tchiblack,    This  column  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  bason,  serving  as  a  public  conduit,  wholly 
constructed  of  antient  materials.     All  thes<e, 
together  with  an  astonishing  quantity  of  tothet 
•tones  for  building,  were  brought  from  some 
Rmm  lately  discovered  upon  a  lofty  hill,  which 
we  were  told  we  should  pass  immediately  after 
leaving  Beyramitchy  in  our  journey  towards  the 
source  of  the  Mender;  the  Pasha  having  mietde 
very  considerable  excavations  there,  in  search 
t){  marbles,  and  other  .building  materials.    In  the 
streets  of  Beyramitch  we  noticed  more  than  one 
Soros  constructed  of  entire  masses  of  granite, 
which  the  inhabitants  had  removed  from  the 
same  place.    One  of  the  inhabitants  told  us  he 
had  lately  brought  thence  several  broken  pieces 
of  sculpture,  to  which  we  should  be  welcome, 
if  we  could  obtain  permission  from  the  Pasha 
for  their  removal.    This  was  granted,  and  we 
afterwards  brought  them  to  England  \ 


•/ 


(])  They  are  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at 

Cambridge,     One  of  them  represents  the  lower  half  of  a  Jimale 

Jig^re^  the  drapery  of  which  is  e9;qi]i8itely  fine :  the  other  is  a  bast 

of  Jimo,  ^^  Parian  marbk.     See   *'  Gieek   MarUet,"  Ae.   p.  38. 

No.  XVI.   and  p.  48.  No.  XXVI. 
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The  place  where  all  these  antiquities  have  chap. 
been  discovered  is  rather  a  conical  mountain  ^  -J  ^ 
dian  a  hill,  bearing  the  name  of  Kushdnltt  Tipe,  ^^^ 
at  two  hdurs'  distance  from  Beyramitch,  towards 
Gargarus.  Indeed  it  has  been  so  placed  by 
Nature,  tiiat  it  resembles  a  sort  of  advanced 
position  at  the  base  of  that  mountain,  imme- 
diately beneath  its  summit.  The  Mender,  or 
Sq>LMAND£R,  flows  at  its  foot.  The  river  is 
here  generally  called  Kasdaghy,  from  the  name 
now  given  to  Gargarus,  the  mountain  whence  it 
issues.  The  principal  site  of  the  antiquities 
upon  KushunlA  Tipe  is  about  half  way  up  the 
iride  of  the  immense  cone  which  bears  this 
i^me ;  but  very  remarkable  ruins  may  be  traced 
'thence  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  Having 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  we  left  our 
horses  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  ascended 
to  the  Ruins.  The  first  that  we  noticed  was  an 
area,  ninety-two  yards  long  and  fifty-four  wide, 
covered  with  fragments  of  terra  cottOy  and  also 
with  pieces  of  antient  glass^  such  as  broken 
lachrymatories,  and  other  small  vessels.  On 
the  north  side,  part  of  a  wall  remained,  by 
which  the  area  Jiad  been .  originally  inclosed, 
about  fourteen  feet  in  height.  The  work  seemed 
to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Romans,  from  the  baked 
tiles,  four  inches  thick,  and  the  cement  usec^ 
in  its  construction.     On  the  western  extremity 
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CHAP,    of  the  area  were  considerable  remains  of  baths, 

V. 

t  -  V  whose  stuccoed  walls  and  terra-cotta  conduiti 
were  still  entire  in  several  places.  An  excava- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Turks,  on  the  soutb 
side,  for  the  stones  of  the  foundation,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet.  By  the  appearance 
of  the  foundation,  the  walls,  on  this  side  at 
least,  had  been  double,  and  admitted  of  a 
passage  between  them.  Above  this  area  (per- 
haps that  of  a  temple),  towards  the  north,  were 
tombs.  W^  entered  an  arched  vault,  thirteen 
yards  long,  and  five  wide,  and  saw  near  to  it 
the  remains  of  a  bath,  wanting  only  the  root 
Here  lay  some  cohmns  sixteen  inches  in  dia^ 
meter,  among  pieces  of  broken  amphor^j  frag- 
ments of  marble,  granite,  basalt,  blue  chalcedony:, 
and  jasper.  The  following  letters,  of  the  only 
Inscription  we  could  find,  on  a  broken  slab  of 
marble,  afford  no  other  information  than  that  the 
language  in  use  here  was  Grecian;  and  eve^ 
j;lus  evidence  must  not  be  disregar(Je4 : 

ox 

AION 

V  «  « 

pioy 

We  presently  cai^e  to  the  cornice  pf  a  Doric 
entablature,  of  such  prodigious  size,  that  our 
artist,  Mons'.  Preaux,  s^jd  he  had  seen  nothing 
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like  it  in  jthms.    There  were  other  Doric  re-   chap. 
mains ;  and  the  shaft  of  one  Corinthian  column,  ^    .^.n..,/ 


t^enty-twq  inches  in  diameter,  distinguished 
from  the  Doric  in  having  the  edges  of  the 
qanelure  flat  instead  of  sharp.  Higher  upon 
the  hill  we  found  the  remains  of  another  temple: 
the  area  of  this  measured  one  hundred  and  forty 
3rards  long,  and  forty-four  wide.  Here  the 
workmen  had  taken  up  about  ^  himdred  blocks 
of  stone  and  marble;  every  one  of  which 
measured  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  We  forwards 
found  one  of  the  angular  comers  of  the  founda-i' 
tion  of  this  temple;  a  bath,  whose  roof  was  yet  * 
entire;  [and  another  fragment  of  the  Doric 
entablature  before  mentioned.  The  temples  oi^^f^ 
Jupiter  being  all  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  very  J^^p*^* 
probable,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of 
these  works,  that  here  was  the  situation  of  the 
Xemple  and  Altars  of  lilcean  Jove,  mentioned  by 
Homer  \  by  jEsch7/lus*y  and  by  Plutarch^.  Their 
situation^  with  respect  to  Gargarus,  agrees  with 
Homers  description.  According  to  JEschylus, 
they  were  EN  I A  Aim  HA  mi ;  and  the  highest 

(1)  Iliad  e.  47. 

(3)  JEtchyL  in  Niob.     Vid.  Sjtrah,  GeOfcr.  Ub.  xii.  p.  580.  • 

At9t  Ml}  Mur^cf  Bun  fi^fui  rvy;^<(»«iiriy.  *^  Adhseret  ipsi  mons  Idt,  qui 
|>riu8  vocabatur  Gargariu,  ubi  Jovis  et  Af  atris  Deorum  altaria  occur- 
font."    PMarch.  di  FU^.  p.  44.   ed.  TotoM  ap,  JSose.  1615. 
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CHAP,  point  of  ali  ihe  Idepan  Cham  extends  itself  into 
^  -^-  '  thie  plain,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  hill  at  its 
base,  upon  which  these  Ruins  appear,  is,  in 
feet,  a  part  of  Gargarus  itselfi  The  baths  serve 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  place,  and  there 
are  warm  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
original  temple  was  therefore,  probably,  a  very 
antient  fene  of  Jupiter  Liberator ^  situate  near  to 
the  heights  of  Ida,  on  the  site  of  which,  in  later 
ages,  these  buildings  were  afterwards  raised. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  now 

to  be  related ;  and  it  seems  to  refer  us  to  super- 

*  stitions  connected  with  the  veneration  in  which 

the  top  of  Gargarus  was  antiently  held,  as  the 

seat    of   the  Immortal   Gods'.      A    spacious 

-  -  —  '        —        '  T-     I-'  _  -  -    1 1    I  I  -     -  -  —   ■ ,  ^.    — '-^ — ~ — ,,-  —  -  'J  -      -  --    — 

(1)  Vibius  Sequester^  in  his  treatise  De  MoniUms,  speaks  of  Gar- 
gar^  a9  tbe  summit  of  Mount  Ida  :   *'  Gurgan^a  in  Phrygid  H^ 


ptoHtis  cacufnen"  And  Mmusiunts,  in  his  Notes  upon  Piutttrch  (X^ 
Fluu,)y  who  cites  this  passage,  also  observes,  as  a  comment  upon  the 
word  r'a^y/B^Ar,  *^  Non  Idit,  sed  ^us  cacumen  aui  fiutigium  €iorgarut 
diciumfuit.  HespcMuSi  Grammaticorum  frmeepSf  Ta^ym^tr^  iutfim^ 
0^§uf  "ihis"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  actual  view  of  the  countiy 
affords  the  best  comment  upon  the  antient  Geographers,  who  have 
not  deaYly  pointed  out  the  natura  of  this  part  of  Phkygia.  Th» 
district  called  Ida  consists  of  a  chain  of  different  mountains,  one  of 
which,  separately  considered,  bore  the  name  of  Gargarus  f  and  this 
is  higher  than  any  of  the  rest.  f^einshemiuSy  in  his  Supplement  to 
Quintus  QirHuSf  affirms,  that  places  thick  set  with  tree»  were 
antiently  called  Id£  :  ''  /VVim  condensa  arbarWut  hca  Idas  aniifui 
dixirt:*  i^uhii.  Curi,  SuppL  lib.  ii.  Freinsh, 
-  In  Ut^Walpole's  Journal,  there  is  the  followiDg  Note  upon  this 
subject:   • 

"Ida 
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winding  road,  sixteen  yards  in  breadth^  leads 
from  the  remains  of  these  temples  to  the  top  of 
the  KisMrdA.  All  the  way  up  may  be  noticed 
the  traces  of  former  works ;  but  upon  thd 
summit,  there  is  a  small  oblong  area,  six  yards 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  exhibiting 
vestiges  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  stones 
forming  the  inclosure  are  as  rude  as  those  of 
the  walls  of  Tirynthus  in  Argolis;  and  the 
whole  is  encircled  by  a  grove  of  venerable 
oaks,  covering  the  top  of  the  cone.  The 
entrance  to  this  area  is  from  the  south :  upon 
the  east  and  west,  on  the  outside  of  tEe  trees, 
are  stones,  ranged  like  what  we,  in  England^ 
call  Dmidical  circles.  From  hence  the  view  is 
grand  indeed.  Immediately  before  the  eye 
is  spread  the  Whole  of  Gargarus;   seeniing. 


''Ida  18  allowed,  in  Herodotus,  to  mean  the  summit  Gargaru^. 
Now,  from  comparing^  the  above  passages  with  Strabo,  p.  843.  where 
Garg^ara  is  said  to  be  a  town  on  Qai^arus,  a  height  of  Idl^  (iee 
Casaubon's  note,  there ;)  and  p.  872.  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  promoa* 
tory  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulph ;  and  consulting^  Hesychius,  where 
Garf  arum  is  a  height  of  Ida,  and  a  city  of  the  Trojan  district  fi^or 
JiUandroSy  we  get  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this  summit  of 
Ida.  It  was  near  the  coast,  for  it  was  near  Antandros,  which  was  on 
the  coast,  in  a  recess  of  it  (Strabo,  p.  873.),  and  the  town  Gargara  6iL 
the  co^ist  was  upon  this  mountain  ;  so  that  Xerxes,  on  passing  by 
Autandros,  would  pass  by  this  mountain  on  his  left ;  and  on  coming 
into  the  Iliean  territory,  would  have  some  way  to  go  before  he  reached 

I  Troy;    for  Alexandria  Troas  was  thirty-five  miles  from  Antandros 

f  (Anton.  Itin.)  ;  and  Troy  was  still  farther." 

I  ff^alpole's  MS,  JoumaL 

i 

I 

t 

! 
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CHAP,    from  its  immense  size  and  the  vastness  of  its 

V.  .  .  \ 

V   1^- >»  features,  as  if  those  who  were  stationed  upon 

this  spot  might  converse  with  persons  upon  its 
clear  and  snowy  summit.  A  bold  and  sweeping 
ridge  descends  from  its  top  to  the  very  base  of 
the  cone  of  Kushunlu  Tepe;  and  this,  as  a  stu- 
pendous natural  altar,  stands  before  the  moun- 
tain.  Far  below  is  seen  the  bed  and  valley 
of  the  ScAMANDER,  bearing  a  loestward  coursCj^ 
from  the  place  of  its  origin. 

As  the  author  descended,  he  found  his  com- 
panions busied  among  the  Ruins  before  de- 
scribed. They  had  found  a  very  beautiful 
column,  part  of  which  they  discovered  buried  in 
the  soil,  and  also  a  bronze  medal  of  the  city  of 
Corinth.  Mons'.  Preaux,  the  artist,  had  also 
completed  some  very  interesting  views.  The 
night  was  passed  at  the  foot  of  Gargarus,  three 
hours  distant  from  this  place,  in  one  of  the 
EL%mar^  most  wretched  villages  oi  Turkey,  called  Evgilldr. 
The  arrival  of  strangers  at  first  excited  some 
suspicion  among  its  inhabitants,  who  regarded 
the  whole  party  as  so  many  French  spies,  and 
even  proceeded  to  alarming  menaces;  but  a 
Jirmdn  being  produced,  and  the  object  of  the 
journey  explained,  these  simple  and  honest 
mountaineers  conducted  themselves  with  hospi- 
tality and  kindness. 
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/   On  the  following  moming»  by  day-break,  the 

fiky  being    cloudless,    we    began   to   ascend 

towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain.     During  ^^sum^ 

the  greatest  part  of  the  year,   Gargamsy  like  ^^1^^$, 

JEtna,  is  characterized  by  a  triple  zone ;  first, 

a  district  of  cultivated  land ;  afterwards,  an 

assemblage  of  forests ;  and  lastly,  toward  the 

summit,   a  region  of  snow  and  ice.    Passing 

through  the  first  on  horseback,  we  ascended  by 

the  banks  of  the  Scamander.    The  scenery  was 

uncommonly  fine ;  it  resembled  the  country  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Pletri^  upon  the  Gulph  of 

Salemoy  where  Salvator  Rosa  studie'd  and  painted 

the  savage  and  uncouth  features  of  Nature,  in 

his  great  and  noble  style.     During  the  first 

hour,  we  passed  the  remains  of  some  small  Ora*orie»of 

Greek  chapels,  the  oratories  of  ascetics,  whom 

the  dark  spirit  of  superstition,  in  the  fourth 

century  of  the  Christian  sera,  conducted,  fi'om 

the  duties  of  civil  society,  to  the  wikiest  and 

most    untrodden    soUtudes.      Secluded    from 

«cenes  of  war  and  revolutionary  fury,   these 

buildings  remain  nearly  as  they  were  left  when 

the   country  became   a    part  of  the    Turhuh 

empire ;  nor  would  it  have  been  marvellous,  if  a 

mouldering  skeleton,  at  the  foot  of  a  forsaken 

altar,  had  exhibited  the  remains  of  the  latest 

of  its  votaries.     One  of  them,  indeed,  placed 

above  the  roaring  torrent,  in  a  situation  of 
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» 

tmcpmmon  sublimity,  was  so  entire,  that  a 
painting  of  the  Firgin,  upon  the  stuccoed  wall 
of  the  eastern  extremity,  still  preserved  its 
colours. 

We  now  began  to  traverse  the  belt  of  forests, 
and  were  enabled  to  get  half-way  through  this 
part  of  the  ascent  upon  our  horses :  the  under- 
taking afterwards  became  more  tedious  and 
difficult,  and  we  were  compelled  to  proceed  on 
foot.     Half-congealed  snow  lying  among  the 
rocks,  and   loose   stones,   rendered    the   way 
dubious    and    slippery.      In    this    region    of 
Gargarus  there  are  many  wild-boars,  the  traces 
of  whose  ploughing  were  very  fresh  in  many 
places.     Higher  up,  our  guides  shewed  to  us 
marks  left  by  the  feet  of  tigers.    They  fitid  also 
kopards'm  these  wilds;  and  are  obliged  to  take 
their  skins,  when  they  are  killed,  to  the  Pasha 
of  the  Dardanelles.     The  extensive  survey  we 
should  enjoy  from  the  heights  was  occasionally 
disclosed  by  partial  openings  in  this  scene  of 
forests.     Already  the  whole  Island  of  Tenedos 
was  in  view,  and  all  the   Try  an  Plain.     Our 
guides  began  to   talk    of  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  murmured 
alai'ms  of  chasms  and  precipices  in  the  glacier 
above :  at  this  we  did  not  wonder,  having  often 
been  accustomed  to  such  treatment  in  similar" 
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enterprises.  We  expected  to  be  deserted  by 
them  in  the  end>  and  it  proved  to  be  the  case ; 
although  we  were  not  prepared  for  what  we 
encountered  afterwards.  At  length  we  cleared 
the  zone  of  forests :  all  above  was  icy,  bleak, 
and  fearful.  Our  little  party,  by  the  number 
of  stragglers,  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small 
band.  Neither  the  Jewish  interpreter,  whom 
we  had  brought  from  the  Dardanelles,  nor  the 
artist,  would  go  a  step  farther.  One  of  the 
guides,  however^  with  Mr.  CrippSy  and  our 
Greek  servant,  remained  with  the  author.  We 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  advancing 
upon  our  hands  and  feet,  neither  of  which  made 
the  smallest  impression  upon  the  icy  surfece  of 
the  snow.  Soon  afterwards  we  found  ourselves 
hanging  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  so  tre- 
mendous, that  the  slightest  slip  of  one  of  our 
feet  would,  we  perceived,  afford  a  speedy 
passage  to  eternity.  Here  our  servant  refused 
to  proceed,  and  the  guide  was  only  prevented 
from  foUdwing  his  example  by  brandy.  The 
author  therefore  prevailed  on  Mr.  Cripps,  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  remain  behind ;  and, 
by  making  holes  for  the  hands  and  feet,  advanced 
with  the  guide.  The  mountain  has  four  points 
of  eminence  toward  the  summit,  which  rise 
successively,  one  higher  than  the  other.  Our 
progress  led  us  to  the  third  of  these ;  the  lowest, 

VOL.  iir.  M 
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esrcept  one ;  and  this  point  we  attaued  in  th& 
manner  described.  From  hence  the  transitkm 
to  the  base  of  the  second  point,  over  the  frozen 
snow  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  was  made 
without  difficulty ;  although  the  slope  on  each 
iside  presented  a  frightful  precipice  of  above  a 
thousand  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  second  point, 
viewing  the  sheet  of  ice  before  him,  the  guide 
positively  refused  to  proceed ;  and  finding  the 
author  determined  to  make  a  further, trial,  he 
began  to  scream  with  all  his  might,  breaking  off 
with  his  feet  some  nodules  of  the  frozen  snow, 
m  order  to  prove  that  the  smallest  fragment,  if 
once  set  in  motion,  would  be  carried  into  the 
gulph  on  either  side.  The  ascent  was,  to  be 
sure,  somewhat  critical,  because  it  could  only 
be  effected  by  a  ladder  of  ice.  The  author  cut 
holes  for  his  hands  and  feet,  his  face  touching 
the  surface  of  the  steep  as  he  continued  cUmbing. 
The  north  wind  blew  with  a  degree  of  violence 
that  made  the  undertaking  more  difficult;  for 
his  fingers,  almost  frozen,  lost  their  feeling. 
A  tiger,  when  the  snow  was  fresher,  had  left 
an  impression  of  his  feet';  and  these  markd 
proved  a  valuable  guidance*  in'  shewing  the 
direction  to  be  pursued.     In  this  manner  the 


(0  The  author  has  only  the  authority  of  the  natives  for  the  resort 
of  tig0fa  to  this  mountain,  aad  tke  marks  of  their  feet  in  the  suow. 
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author  reached  the  seoond  point.    Still  a  long    <^p-' 
and  laborious  track  was  before  him ;  but  the  v— v-— ^' 
greatest  difficulty  was  over.    He  advanced  with 
eagerness   over   an  aerial  ridge,   toward  the 
highest  point  of  all,  where  no  vestige  of  any 
living   being   could   be  discerned.     Here  the 
ascent  was  easier  than  before;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  stood  upon  the  summit.    What  a  viewf^nti 
spectacle!    It  seemed  as  if  all  European  Thrkey,  Pomtof . 
and   the  whole    of  jisia  Minovy  were    really  taTn.  ^^' 
modelled   before    him  on  a  vast   surface    of 
glass.    The  great  objects  drew  his  attention 
first;  afterwards  he  examined  each  particulair 
place    with    minute    observation.     The    eye, 
roaming  to  Constantinople,  beheld  all  the  Sea 
of  Mamhom,   the    mountains    of   Prusa,   with 
Astatic  Olympfusy  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory:   comprehending,    in    one    survey,    all 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  with  the  shored 
of  TTirace  and  Ckersonesus,  all  the  north  of  the 
JEgean,  Mount  jithos,  the  Islands  of  Imbrus, 
Samothrace,  Lemnas,   Tenedos,   and  all  beyond^ 
even  to  Eubcea ;  the  entrance  to  the  Gulph  of    . 
Smyrna,   almost  all  Mysia,   and  Bithynia,  with 
part  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.     Looking  down  upon 
Troa8,  it  appeared  spread  as  a  lawn  before 
him.     He  distinctly  saw  the   course   of  the 
Scamander   through    the    Tryan   Plain  to   the 
sea.    This  visible  appearance  of  the  river,  like 

M  2 
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a  silver  l&read,  offered  a  clue  to  other  objects. 
He  could  now  discern  the  Tomb  qfj^syetes,  and 
even  Banarbashy.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  immediately  below  his  eyes,  stood  the 
conical  hill  of  K^isMnlu  TSpe,  upoa  whose  sides 
and  summit  are  the  Rtdns  before  described* 
Errors       Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  shew  the 

ill  the  Geo-  ,  ^ 

gn4»h7  of  erroneous  nature  of  all  the  maps  published  of  the 
tr^.  °""*'  country,  than  the  view  from  this  place.  The. 
AdramyUian  Gulph  is  so  close  to  the  mountain, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  slqrt  its  base ;  inclining 
towajrds  the  north-easu  and  bearing  so  much 
round  upon  the  north-eastern  side,  that  the 
extremity  of  it  is  concealed  by  that  part  of 
the  Id^ean  Chain.  Thus  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  end  of  the  Gulph  to  the  Dardanelles,  without 
leaving  not  only  the  Chain  of  Ida,  but  even 
Gargarusj  upon  the  left  hand.  This  informati<m 
had  before  been  obtained  from  the  people  of 
the  country;  and  if  the  ascent  had  been  im- 
practicable, the  fact  would  have  been  tolerably 
well  ascertained.  The  satisfaction,  however, 
of  confirming  the  truth  by  actual  observation, 
was  now  obtained ;  and  the  difficulties  raised, 
of  reconciling  the  history  of  Xerxes'  march 
from  Adramyttium  to  Abydm\  with   the    real 

^■^■"^i— -^»p  II  I  —  I  I        p— i^»— i»^^— -^—^»»  mil  fcii.iim  I  I  i»i— ^1  ■  II   I    »^ii— »».»— ^  11    mi 

(1)  Hepodot.  lib.  vii.  p.  $30. 
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geography  of  the  country,  were  done  away» 
The  fact  is,  that  an  ordinary  route  of  caravans^ 
from  Ydrdmitt  (Adramyttium)  to  the  Dardanelles, 
now  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  historian. 
In  the  observance  of  this  route,  Gargarus,  and 
all  the  Chain  of  Ida  towards  Ledum,  are  upon 
the  leji.  A  statement  of  this  route,  and  the 
several  distances,  have  been  subjoined  in  a 
Note  below*.  There  is  yet  anotlier  singular 
appearance  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain ; 
and  as  this  is  pointedly  alluded  to  by  Homer, 
it  seems  to  offer  a  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  poet  had  himself  beheld  it  from  the 
same  place.  Looking  towards  Ledum,  the  tops  ^^^^^^ 
of  all  the  Id^ffan  Chain  diminish  in  altitude  bv  a  ^^'^^ 

^         Chain 

regular  gradation^  so  as  to  resemble  a  series  toward* 
of  steps,  leading  to  Gargarus,  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole.  Nothing  can  therefore 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  powers  of  Homer  as 
^  painter,  in  the  display  he  has  given  of  the 
country,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  deli-^ 
neates  every  feature  in  its  geography,  than  his 


# 

(3) 

Ydramitt  to  Ballia    —    — 
Ballia  to  Caral)^       —  — 
Carab^  to  Bazar  Keuy     — 
Bazar  Keuy  to  Kirisl^      — 
Kirisl^  to  the  Dardanelles  - 

Hours 
9 

7 

6 

8 

8 

• 

Total    — 

m 

3Q 

* 
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•cHX^-  dfescription  of  the  ascent  of  Juno  ftoid' Zjectum 
Vii.gpi*-^  to  Gargarus ' ;  by  a  seried  of  natural  eminences, 
unattainable  indeed  by  mortal  tread,  but  pf^- 
Benting,  to  the  great  conceptions  of  poetical 
fimcy,  a  scale  adequate  to  the  power  and  dignity 
of  superior  beings.  '** 

Upon  all  the  points  of  this  mountain,  former 
adventurers  have  raised  heaps  of  stones,  as 
marks  of  their  enterjJrise*.  These  were  now 
nearly  buried  in  show.  The  author  availed 
himself  of  one  of  them,  to  ascertetin  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  by  placing  his 
thermometer  in  the  shade.  It  was  now  mid- 
day, and  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud.  The 
mercury  soon  fell  to  the  freezing  point,  but  it 
did  not  sink  lower  during  the  time  he  remained. 
Dangerous  ^g  j^^  desccndcd.  not  a  vestige  of  his  ascent 

situation  qS  •?  o 

the  Author,  could  be  disccmed;  and  he  unfortunately  passed 
without  noticing  the  particular  part  of  the  steep 
leading  to  the  third  point   of  the  mountain. 


(1)  Iliad  S.  383. 

(S)  During^  the  heat  of  summer,-  the  glacier  on  this  mountain  is 
dissolved,  and  the  ascent  rendered  thereby  much  more  easy.  The 
Earl  iif  Aberdeen,  as  be  informed  the  author,  afterwards  succeeded  in 
visiting  the  summit  without  difficulty,  by  choosing  a  more  advanced 
season  of  the  year.  The  guides,  however,  thought  proper  to  relate 
that  they  never  had  been  able  to  reach  the  highest  point ;  perhaps  to 
avoid  the  trouble  to  which  the  attempt  would  expose  them. 
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whence  he  had  gained  the  height.  In  this 
manner  he  lost  his  way,  and  wandered  about, 
for  three  hours,  over  dreadful  chasms  and  icy 
precipices,  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety ;  until 
at  last,  overcome  with  excessive  fatigue,  thirsty 
and  cold,  he  sank  down  upon  a  bleak  ridge* 
and  moistened  his  mouth  by  eating  snow.  To 
his  unexpected  comfort,  he  experienced  both 
refreshment  and  warmth;  his  benumbed  fingers 
recovered  their  sensation,  and  he  again  en* 
deavoured  to  walk.  Looking  down  towards 
the  south-west,  he  perceived,  at  an  immense 
depth  below,  the  very  guide  who  had  deserted 
him,  endeavouring  to  climb  towards  the  third 
point  of  the  mountain,  but  always  returning 
back,  and  at  last  giving  up  the  attempt.  Ex^- 
erting  every  effort,  he  succeeded  in  making 
this  man  hear  him;  who  then  remained  as  a 
mark,  directing  him  to  the  ridge  by  which  he 
had  ascended.  When  he  came  to  this  fearful 
place,  all  h^  resolution  forsook  him.  He  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  he  had  climbed  an 
icy  steep  so  terrible;  but  presently  perceived 
the  holes  before  made  for  his  feet.  Upon  this, 
striking  his  heels  into  the  hardened  snow,  so 
as  to  form  a  stay  for  his  support,  he  sat  down ; 
and  by  slow  degrees  ventured  off  the  declivity; 
sliding  sometimes  for  a  yard  or  twoi  and  then 
stopping,  so  as  not  to  acquire  a  greater  velocity 
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than  he  could  check,  by  forcmg  in  the  staff  of 
his  pipe'  and  one  of  his  heels  at  the  same 
time.  A  slip  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  woul4^ 
infallibly  have  carried  him  over  a  precipice  on 

» 

either  side;  the  ridge  whereon  he  descended 
resembling,  in  its  form,  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  guide  was  now  heard,  bawling  to  him  to 
steer  this  way  or  that,  as  he  inclined  too  much 
either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and  acting 
as  a  beacon  for  his  course,  until  he  reached 
the  spot  where  this  man  stood ;  when,  having 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  he  cried  out  with  great 
joy,  ^^Alld  !  Alia!''  There  remained  still  much 
to  be  done ;  and  this  was  happily  got  over. 
About  a  mile  lower  down  they  foimd  their 
companions.  Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
kindle  a  fire,  they  had  collected  themselves 
into  a  sheltered  cavity  near  the  higher  bou^d- 
ary  of  the  second  region  of  the  mountain, 
waiting  with  the  utmost  inquietude.  Here  a 
flagon  of  brandy  was  soon  emptied ;  and  the 
guide,  who  had  accompanied  the  author,  proving 
that  old  customs  still  existed  in  the  country, 
vowed  to  sacrifice  a  fat  ram,  for  the  events  of 
the  day,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the  village. 
It  was  two  hours  after  dark  before  the  party 
arrived  at  Evgillar. 

(1)  The  Turkish  pipe  is  sometimes  fashioned  to  serve  also  as  a  stout 
walking  staff.    It  is  then  tipped  with  horn. 
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Second  Excursion  upon  Gargarus — Greek  Chapels — Source 
of  the  Scamander — Journey  to  Alexandria  Troas— 
Bergas — CkemaU — Decomposition  of  Granite — Stu- 
pendous Column — Hot  Baths — Form  of  Ike  Sepulchre 
called  Soros — Alexandria  Troas — Splendid  Remains  of 
Pullic  Balnk£ — Other  Vestiges  of  the  City  —  Fbtive 
Tablet  to  Drusus  Ctesai—Udjek—  Tomb  of  JEsyeUm — 
Erkessy-~Interest'mg  hiscription^Sigtmn—Antiginties 
—Mount 
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-^Mount  Athois — Tombs  mentioned  by  StrBbo.^Retum 
to  the  Dardanelles — Summary  of  Observations  made 
in  Troas. 

yjN  the  eleventh  of  March,  having  collected 
s^g^jnd  ^^^  guides  and  horses  as  upon  the  preceding 
^pS^^"^  day,  we  set  ont  again  from  Evgillar,  and 
garut.  proceeded  up  the  mountain,  to  visit  the 
Cataract y  which  constitutes  the  source  of  the 
Mender,  on  the  north-west  side  of.  Gargarus. 
Ascending  by  the  side  of  its  clear  and  inipetuous 
torrent,  we  reached,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  woody  region  of  the 
Greek  ^  moimtain.  Here  we  saw  a  more  entire  Chapel 
than  either  of  those  described  in  our  excursion 
during  the  preceding  day,  situate  upon  an 
eminence  above  the  river.  Its  form  was 
quadrangular,  and  oblong.  Thfe  four  walls  were 
yet  standing,  and  part  of  the  roof:  this  was 
vaulted,  and  lined  with  painted  stucco.  The 
altai:  also  remained,  in  an  arched  recess  of  the 
eastern  extremity :  upon  the  north  side  of  it  was 
a  small  and  low  niche,  containing  a  marble 
table.  In  the  arched  recess  was  also  a  very 
antient  painting  of  the  Virgin ;  and  below,  upon 
her  left  hand,  the  whole-length  portrait  of  some 
Sainty  holding  an  open  volume.  The  heads  of 
these  figures  were  each  encircled  by  a  nimbus. 
Upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Firgin  there 


Chapel. 
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had  been  a  similar  painting  of  another  Saint;  ^^^^- 
but  part  of  the  stu(^co,  upon  which  it  had  <-  ^  * 
been  painted,  no  longer  remained.  The  word 
nAP©ENON,  written  among  other  indistinct  cha- 
racters, appeared  upon  the  wall.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  building  were  only  sixteen  feet 
by  eight.  Its  height  was  not  quite  twelve  feet, 
from  the  floor  to  the  beginning  of  the  vaulted 
roof.  Two  small  windows  commanded  a  view 
of  the  river,  and  a  third  was  placed  near  the 
altar«  Its  walls,  only  two  feet  four  inches  in 
thickness,  afibrded,  nevertheless,  space  for  the 
roots  of  two  very  large  fir-trees,  that  were 
actually  growing  upon  them.  As  we  advanced 
along  the  banks  of  this  river,  towards  its  source, 
we  noticed  appearances  of  similar  ruins;  and 
in  some  places,  among  rocks,  or  by  the  sides  of 
precipices,  we  observed  the  remains  of  several 
habitations  together;  as  if  the  monks,  who 
retreated  hither,  had  possessed  considerable 
settlements  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountain. 
Our  ascent,  as  we  drew  near  to  the  source  of 
the  river,  became  steep  and  stony.  Lofty 
summits  towered  above  us,  in  the  greatest  style 
of  Alpine  grandeur;  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged 
bed  below,  foaming  all  the  while  upon  our  left. 
Presently  we  entered   one   of  the   sublimest  sourecof 

J  ^  the  &a- 

natural  amphitheatres  the  eye  ever  beheld ;  and  numder. 
here  our  guides  desired  us  to  alight.    The  noise 


~\ 
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CHAP*  of  waters  silenced  ^very  other  sound.  Huge 
craggy  rocks  rose  perpendicularly,  to  an  im- 
mense height ;  whose  sides  and  fissures,  to  the 
very  clouds,  concealing  their  tops,  were  covered 
with  pines ;  growing  in  every  possible  direction^ 
among  a  variety  of  evergreen  shrubs,  wild  sage, 
hanging  ivy,  moss,  and  creeping  herbage^ 
Enormous  plane-trees  waved  their  vast  branches 
above  the  torrent.  As  we  approached  its  deep 
gulph,  we  beheld  several  cascades,  all  of  foam, 
pouring  impetuously  from  chasms  in  the  naked 
face  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  It  is  said  the 
same  magnificent  cataract  continues  during  aU 
seasons  of  the  year,  wholly  unafiected  by  th« 
casualties  of  rain  or  of  melting  snow.  That  a 
river  so  ennobled  by  antient  history  should  at 
the  same  time  prove  equally  eminent  in  circum- 
stances of  natural  dignity,  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  related.  Its  origin  is  not  like 
the  source  of  ordinary  streams,  obscure  and 
uincertain;  of  doubtful  locality  and  indeter- 
minate character;  ascertained  with  jl^fficulty, 
amongst  various  petty  subdivisions,  in  swampy 
places,  or  amidst  insignificant  rivulets,  faDing 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  and 
equally  tributary:  it  bursts  at  once  firom  the 
dark  womb  of  its  parent,  in  all  the  greatness  of 
the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  Homer  \    The 

(1)  Iliad  <».  1.   . 
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early  Christians,  who  retired  or  who  fled  from 
die  haunts  of  society  to  the  wildernesses  of 
Gargarus,  seem  to  have  been  fuUy  sensible 
of  the  effect  produced  by  grand  objects,  in 
selecting,  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
scenery  near  the  source  6f  the  Scamander  ; 
where  the  voice  of  Nature  speaks  in  her  most 
awful  tone;  where,  amidst  roaring  waters, 
waving  forests,  and  broken  precipices,  the  mind 
of  man  becomes  impressed,  as  by  the  influence 
of  a  present  Deity*. 

The  course  of  the  river,  after  it  thus  emerges, 
with  very  little  variation,  is  nearly  from  east  to 
west  Its  source  is  distant  from  Evgillar  about 
nine  miles ;  or,  according  to  the  mode  of  compu- 
tation in  the  country,  three  hours :  half  tiiiis  time 
is  spent  in  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  village. 
The  rock  whence  it  issues  consists  of  micaceous 
schdstus,  containing  veins  of  soft  marble.  While 
the  Artist  was  employed  in  making  drawings, 
ill  calculated  to  afibrd  any  adequate  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  we  climbed  the  rocks, 
to  examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  thp 
chasms  whence   the  torrent   issues.    Having 


(2)  PrsseDtiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum, 
Per  mTias  rupes,  fera  per  Ju^j 
CHvoBque  prcraptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem ! 


^,  .ll^^,,/ 
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CHAP,    reached  these,  we  found,  in  front  6f  them^  a 

VI 

beautiful  natural  bason,  six  or  eight  feet  deep, 
Berving  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  in  the  first 
ihoments  of  its  emission,  and  before  its  fall. 
It  was  so  clear,  that  the  minutest  object  migM 
be  discerned  at  the  bottom.  The  copious  over* 
flowing  of  this  reservoir  causes  the  appearance^ 
to  a  spectator  below,  of  different  cascades, 
falling  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet;  but 
there  is  only  one  source.  Behind  are  the  chasms . 
whence  the  water  issues.  We  passed  through 
one  of  these  into  a  cavern.  Here  th'fe  water 
appeared  rushing  with  great  force  beneath  the 
rock,  towards  the  bason  on  the  outside.  It  was 
the  coldest  spring  we  had  foimd  in  the  coimtry ; 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  falling,  in 
two  minutes,  to  34^  according  to  the  scalb 
of  Fahrenheit.  When  placed  in  the  reservoir 
immediately  above  the  fall,  where  the  water 
was  more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  its  tem- 
perature was  three  degrees  higher.  The  whole 
rock  about  the  source  is  covered  with  moss* 
Close  to  the  bason  grew  hazel  and  plane  trees ; 
above  were  oaks  and  pines ;  all  beyond  was  a 
naked  and  tremendous  precipice  *. 


(l)  Upon  Garoarus  we  found  a  beautiful  new  species,  boUi  of 
Ovens,  and  of  Anemone,  The  first  we  have  called  Crocus  eandidKS, 
and  the  second  Anenume  formosa.    They  may  be  thus  described : 

Crocus 
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About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  ^^^' 
source,  is  a  warm  spring,  close  to  the  bed  of  ^  n.-.'"^"  :■  ^ 
the  river,  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  as 
those  before  described  at  Bonarbashy.  We 
returned  from  this  expedition  to  Evgillar ;  and 
leaving  the  village,  went  again  to  Kushunlu  Tipe, 
to  complete  our  survey  of  the  Ruins  there4 
We  were  told  that  the  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles 
had  built  a  mosque,  the  tomb  of  a  Dervish,  a 
bridge  of  three  arches,  and  all  the  new  works 

at  Beyramitch,  with  marbles  and  other  materials 

■       —  '    ■ 

Crocus  foliis  lanceolatO'lmearibus,Jlare  brevioribtu  stignuUiInu  aniht" 
ras  sub^equantibus  profundissimi  muUipartUit,  radicum  tunicd  Jibro§§' 
cottaids  eorolke  lacimis  eli^Hcis, 

Anemone  teapo  aphyltoJoUis  cratm  profimtRiHm^MpartUU  iuhrottuuBt 
laeimuJlaheUiformibus  suhiritohis  acuti  dentatii ;  folh  tuperiore  tripar- 
tita, latmUi  bU  trifidis  anguttU  i  mvoluero  tripariitQ  laemiii  hmeeolatu 
i^eriori  umderUato:  petaMs  laio-ovatis  majuacuH$,  We  also  obgervtd 
upon  this  mountain  the  Anemone  Jpenuina,  Lichen  articulatus,  Fra^ 
gwria  tteriiis.  Crocks  aureus^  and  Crocus  Vermu,  At  the  source  of  the 
Seamander  grew  '*  Mountain  Shepherd's  Purse,"  nta^  momtamiitmf 
" WooUy-leaved  Maijoram/'  Origanum  Onitess  "Bulbous  Fumi- 
tory," F^imaria  hilbosai  **  The  narrow-leaved  Garden  Anemone,^ 
jinemone  coronarias  ''  Common  Spleenwort,"  A^Umum  Ceteraehs 
and  a  beautiful  species  of  Ruscus,  a  shrubi  hitherto  unnoticed  by  any 
author,  with  leaves  broader  and  more  oval  than  those  of  the  Broad- 
leaved  Alexandrian  Laurel,  and  the  fructification  covered  by  an  oval 
leaflet,  as  in  the  Ruscus  Hypoglossum,  To  this  we  have  given  the  name 
of  Ruscus  Troadensis — Ruscus/oHis  lanceotato-ovetHhus,  tuprajloriferis, 
mtkfcU9h,  The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  broad,  and  from  three, 
to  three  and  a  half,  in  length :  the  lowermost  grow  in  whorls,  the 
uppermost  alternate  ;  the  leaflet  covering  the  fructification  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long :  the  fruit 
of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.    We  did  not  see  the  flowers. 

Immediately  above  'the  source  grew  the  "  Purple-blossomed  Alys- 
soD,"  jffyssum  delioideum. 
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frdm  tbis  place.  As  we  paiised  througii  this 
last  town,  a  Turk  pfiered  for  sale,  a  s&rdonyxs: 
exhibiting  three  distinct  layers-of  brown  aod  of 
white  chalcedony:  upon  the  upper  layer  was 
an  ii^taglio^  representing  the  well-known  figure 
of  Mercury  with  the  purse ;  a  subject  extrem^y 
common  upon  gems  found  in  Constantinople^ 
It  was  well  executed,  but  the  price  exorHtant, 
therefore  we  declined  the  purchase.  We  here 
yisited  the  Intendant  of  the  j4gha,  and  travelled 
the  same  day  as  far  as  Turkmanli,  where  we 
passed  another  night  with  the  hospitable  owner 
of  the  mansion  who  entertained  us  so  well  upon 
a  former  occasion. 

From  Turhnumli  we  returned  by  the  way  erf 

Mn^ ;  and  thence,  intending  to  visit  Alexandria 

Bergat.  Ttoos,  took  the  road  to  Bergas\  distant  two 

hours  from  JEnS,  where  we  halted  for  the  night. 

By  the  public  fountains  along  this  route,  and 


(0  The  peculiar  locality  of  certain  mythological  suljecta,  as  repre> 
sented  upon  the  genu  oiAntient  Greece^  has  not  perhaps  heen  noticed  \ 
yet  the  subjects  of  the  gems  are  almost  as  local  as  those  upon  the  medals 
of  the  country.  Figures  and  symbols  of  Caret  are  found  in  Cyprus  ; 
in  Athens,  the  triple  bust  of  Socratet,  jilcilnadet,  and  the  fiHriKmn 
physician  Raucojidasi  in  CoNSTANTiNOPtE,  representations  of  a  Oe«N 
cent  with  one  or  three  start,  of  Mercury  with  the  purse,  heads  <w 
whole  lengths  of  Escuktpnu,  jfyoUo  yt'iih  the  Chariot  tf  the  Suns  m 
Alexandbia  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  Scarabai,  with  Yanous  hiero<- 
^yphlc  figures,  *c. 
(2)  Tlu^y$, 
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where  stone  has  been  used  in  btiilding,  may  be    chap. 
seen  the  capitals  or  shafts  of  columns^  and  other  s   -i,'-   - 


fragments  from  antient  ruins.  The  next  morning, 
March  the  14th9  we  passed  through  Chemalf^  chtmaii. 
distant  one  hour  from  Bergas.  ChemaH  is  full 
of  antiquities'.  In  the  coemetery  we  copied 
several  Inscriptions ;  but  they  are  too  imperfect 
for  insertion.  Some  granite  columns  were  lying  pecompo. 
about,  whose  surfaces  exhibited  a  very  advanced  oranue. 
state  of  decomposition.  We  had  observed  similar 
appearances  at^Ti^;  proving  that  the  granite  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  a  very  long  period;  and  also  confirming 
a  fact  of  importance;  namely,  that  the  durabi- 
lity of  substances  employed  for  purposes  of 
scidpture  and  architecture,  is  not  proportioned 
to  their  hardness.  Marble^  which  is  much  softer 
than  granite^  is  capable  of  resisting  longer  the 
combined  attacks  of  air  and  moisture.  The 
^ause  of  decomposition  in  granite  columns'  cannot 
have  originated  in  their  interment ;  since  nothing 
tends  more  to  preserve  granite  than  exclusion 
from  external  air.  Of  this  we  had  satisfactory 
evidence,  when  our  troops  in  Egypt  subverted 
the  cumbent  obelisk  near  Alexandria.  The 
hieroglyphical  sculpture,  upon  the  side  which  had 


(3)  Dr.  Chandier  believed  this  place  to  have  been  the  Qdotue  of  the 
Clients*    See  "  Trftvels  m  Ama  JUSfwr,"  p,  34. 
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erf  AP.  been  buried  in  the  soil,  appeared  in  the  higheftt 
^  '  -'  i  state  of  preservation;  but  the  surface,  so  long 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was  considerably 
decomposed.  Of  all  natural  substances  iised 
by  antient  artists,  Parian  marble,  when  without 
veins,  and  therefore  free  from  extraneous  bodies> 
seems  to  have  best  resisted  the  various  attacks 
made  upon  Grecian  sculpture.  It  is  foimd 
unaltered,  when  granite,  and  even  porphyry, 
coeval  as  to  their  artificial  state,  have  suffered 
decomposition.  Terra  cotta  is  yet  moi^  durable 
than  marble.  Works  executed  in  baked  clay 
have  been  preserved  during  a  period  of  near 
three  thousand  years,  as  fresh  as  when  they 
issued  from  the  hands  of  the  artificer;  and 
when  any  nation  is  desirous  of  transmitting  a 
lasting  memorial  to  posterity,  it  cannot  employ 
a  better  substance  for  this  purpose. 

s^^  After  leaving  Chemali,  in  the  road  leading  to 
a  place  called  Lydia  Hamam,  distant  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  our  Greek  servant,,  who 
was  before  us  on  horseback,  and  had  wandered 
among  some  thickets,  returned,  laughing  im- 
moderately, and  saying,  "  As  you  are  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  columns,  here  is  one  large 
enough  to  gratify  your  utmost  expectations.' 
He  then  led  us  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
road,  where,  concealed  among  trees,   lay  the 
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largest  grhnite  pillar  in  the  world,  excepting  tjble    chap. 
famous  Column  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  it  v— v' 


9j 


much  resembles.  It  is  of  the  same  substance^ 
and  it  has  the  same  form :  its  astonishing  lengthy 
ias  ft  mere  shaft  (without  base,  or  capital)  of  one 
entire  stone,  equalled  thirty-seven  feet  eight 
inches,  and  it  measured  five  feet  three  inches  in 
diameter^.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  Pillar.  Its 
situation  is  upon  a  hill  above  Alexandria  Troas. 
A  paved  road  led  from  the  city,  to  the  place 
where  it  either  stood,  or  was  to  have  been 
erected.  We  have  therefore  the  instances  of 
two  cities,  both  built  by  Generals  of  Alex  ander 
ME  Great,  in- consequence  of  his  orders ;  and 
each  city  having  a  pillar  of  this  kind,  upon  an* 
Eminence,  outside  of  its  walls.  These  pillars 
may  have  served  to  support  statues  in  honour 
of  the  founder  of  those  cities ;  or  they  may  have 
been  intended  for  sepulchr^  Stike,  in  memory 
of  iUustrious  persons.  The  author's  subsequent 
observations  Upon  the  Alexandrian  Cohimn 
rather  induced  the  latter  of  these  two  opinions. 

The  hot  baths,  ^  called  Xy(//a  Hamamy  have  HotBathi, 
been  so  ably  described  by  Dr,  Chandler*,  that 


^*ifci*»»— ■»ip*— ■  If  I  I  , 


'  (l)  Its  diameter  is  five  feet  three  inches  at  the  bases  aii<l  four  fett 
lire  inches  at  the  SQiitkmit.  '      "  .  ^ 

(8)  Travels  in  Asia  Minbt,  p.  3d.  .       .       r 

VOL.  III.  N 
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CHAP,  it  is  nott  necessary  to  detain  the  Reader  "^th 
^.111-^-'..- any  new  observations  upon  them.  The  water 
has  the  colour  of  whey  i  it  is  impregnated  wkh 
iron,  and  with  salt ;  and  its  temperaturoi  when 
ascertained  deep  in  the  crevices  whence  it 
issues,  equals  142"*  of  Fahrenheit.  These  baths 
^  are  much  resorted  to,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism^ 
leprosy,  and  every  cuta^ous  disorder^ 

&3c^*  Journeying  hence  towards  AlexandrkL  Tttow, 
called  we  observed,  upon  a  granite  Sorosy  part  of  an 
Inscription,  of  some  importance  in  determuuag 
the  particular  nature  of  the  sort  of  sepulchre 
whereon  it  was  inscribed  ;  namely,  one  of  thase 
huge  stone  sepuldbires  used,  .in  all  parts  of 
Turkeyy  as  cisterns,  beneath  the  pul]^c  fowb> 
Aains\  The  Romans  begim  to  call  them  Sor* 
Dophngi  about  the  time  of  Plinjf,  owing  to  a 
f)eculiar  kind  of  stone  used  in  their  ccmstructioo^ 
found  at  Assos  upon  the  Adramyttian  Gtdph^  aad 
jiupposed  to  have  the  property  of  hastemia^  :the 
ideccMupoaition  of  the  human  body.    St.  jAigustine 

(1)  Sandys  mistook  tbem  for  antient  cUtemt.     In  his  descrip&m 

of  the  Ruins  of  Alexandria  TVooi,  (See  delation  of  a  Jmtmq^,  &c. 

p.  34.)  he  describes  them  aa  ''  ampU  astemetfor  the  receU  ^  raine^** 

the  city  **  being  seated  en  a  saneHe  soiled  and  aUegetker  destiiuie  ^ 

•^fiimdains,**    They  generally  consist  of  two  immente  massat  of  ctafee^ 

-oneof  which,  being  hollowed,  served  as  the  coflfta,  and  the  other  as 

.  J  its  ep^rjcuUtm,    They  vary  considerably  in  their  dimensions,     thtft  to 

which  allusion  is  here  made,  was  nearly  seven  feet  lti«i|g,  and  sdMwa 

three  feet  wide ;  and  this  is  the  ceomon  sif  c. 
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tdate9»  that  the  Greek  appeOtttioH  of  this  kind   ^hai^. 
<of  tomb  was  S^os^:  his  remark  i^  fordbfy 
j&ustrated  by  this  InscrfpiUm,  al&Q^gh  so  small 
a  part  of  it 'be  now  reflildmng : 


ATPHAIO22nTHPS0HK]B[THN2OPONEATTaKAI  ,  .  . 
*'  AUHELIVS  SOTBB  CONSTRUCTBD  THIS  SOROS  FOB  HlBIiBLF  AND*'. 


Other  instances,  of  the  same  nature,  occur  in 
the  accoimt  given  of,  our  subsequent  Travels, 
where  the  legend  is  more  entire. 

The  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas  have  Alexandria 
long  served  as  a  kind  of  quarry,  whither  not 
only  Turksy  but  also  their  predecessors,  during 
several  centuries^  have  repaired,  whenever  they 
required  either  materials  for  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, or  stones  for  the  common  purposes  of 
building.  Long  before  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  empire,  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this 
city  began  to  contribute  the  monuments  of  its 
antient  splendour  towards  the  public  structures 
of  Constantinople;  and,  at  present,  there  is 
scarcely  a  mosque  in  the  coimtry  that  does  not 
bear  testimony  to  its  dilapidation,  by  some 
<:ostly  token  of  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  or 
granite,  derived  from  this  wealthy  magazine. 

O)  "  Quia  enini  area  in'  qui  raerlniia  ponitnr,  quod  ooMct  jam 
3ACKO<»AroN  voeaot,  SpFOS  dioitur  Gmcc."  Si.  dugUti^  U  CMUf 
Jki,  1.  xTiii.  fi,h.    See  also  •Acliia  PoOux,  X.  150    ^ 

N  2 
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After  all  that  has  been  removed^  it  is  truly 
wonderfiil  so  much  should  refaiain.  The  ruins 
of  the  place^  although  confused,  are  yet  consi- 
derable. The  first  olifictp  appearing  in  the 
approach  towards  the  city  from  Cfiemali,  is  the 
Aqueduct  of  Herodes  jitticus,  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  hewn  stone.  The  walls  of  the  city 
exhibit  the  same  colossal  style  of  masonry. 
Part  of  one  of  the  gates  yet  remains,  on  the 
eastern  side,  whose  ruins  have  been  mistaken 
for  those  of  a  temple :  it  consists  of  two  round 
towers,  with  square  basements,  supporting 
pedestals  for  statues.  Immediately  after  passings 
this  entrance,  and  entering  within  the  district 
once  occupied  by  the  city,  we  observed  the 
ruins  of  baths,  with  the  reticulated  work  of  the 
Romans  upon  the  stucco  of  the  walls.  Broken 
marble  Soroi  lie  about,  of  such  prodigious  size, 
that  their  fragments  seem  like  rocks  among  the 
ValmA  oaks  now  covering  the  soiL  But  in  all 
that  exists  of  this  devoted  city,  there  is  nothing 
so  conspicuous  as  the  edifice  vulgarly  termed 
by  mariners  The  Palace  of  Priam ;  from  an 
erroneous  notion,  prevalent  in  the  writings  of 
early  travellers,  that  Alexandria  Troas  viB,s  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  \    This  building  may  be  seen 

*  I    —— ^  PHI       — — — iifc— l—iW^t— «— ^  II.     I 11   I   ■    »l        I     *      «     ■  «  ■'!    ■  *fi 

(l)  Btkn,  Be  Ma  f^aUe,  IMhgow,  and  others,  fell  into  this  straoj^ 
■ustakei  It  is  an  ettor,  howevef,  which  prevailed  before  they  lived* 
XMkgmo  ^used  bis  owil  portrait  to  be  represented  in  the  midst  of 

^  V   .  '  .  the 
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from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.  It  has  three 
noble  arches  in  front,  and  behind  these  there 
are  many  other :  the  stones  are  placed  together 
without  any  cement.  Large  masses  of  sculptured 
marble,  being  the  remains  of  a  cornice,  appear 
above  and  of^  eaeh  side  of  the  arches  in  front. 
The  whole  structure  was  once  coated  over  with 
marble,  or  with  plates  of  metal :  and  holes  for 
the  metal  fastenings  may  yet  be  seen  over  all 
the  work.  Of  the  three  front  arches,  the  center 
4rch  measured  forty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  each  of  the  other  twenty-one.  The  stones 
in  this  part  of  the  work  were  five  feet  ten  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  five  inches  thick.  Behind 
the  center  arch  there  is  a  square  court,  having 
four  other  arches;  one  on  each  side.  A  noble 
fligiit  of  steps  conducted  to  the  center  arch  ii^ 
front :  and  upon  each  side  of  this  there  was  a 
coJbHnm  of  the  prodigious  diameter  of  eight  feet: 
the  marks  of  their  bases  are  still  visible  upon 
the  two  pedestals.  Those  columns  were  not  of 
entire  blocks  of  stone ;  for  we  saw  their  dis- 
jointed parts  among  the  ruins  below  the  flight 
of  steps.  The  back  part  of  the  building,  and 
the  two  sides,  were  surrounded  by  walls  sup- 
ported upon  open  arches :  twelve  of  these  arches 
remain  on  the  northern  side,. almost  entire.   The 


■*»"F^— ^««*» 


the  Ruins  of  Jlexandria  TVoat,  as  a  frontispiece  to  bis  work  ;  calling^ 
tbem  the  Ruins  of  Hmm,  with  the  Tomht  of  Priam  and  Hccttha.  See 
Nineteen  Years'  Travels,  ifchif  W.  LUh^w.  4to.  Land,  |614., 
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front  of  the  buUding  &ces  the  west:  behiad;^ 
that  i«  to  eay,  upon  tbe  eastern  side,  were  three 
smgnificent  arched  portals.  The  walls  here,  oii 
each  side  of  the  center  arch,  were  supported 
upon  a  vanlt  contiuniag  six ,  arches,  which  yet 
te^iaia  entire^  From  this  des^pption,  it  ib 
evident  that  a  plan  of  the  buildmg  might  be 
idelkMated,  exhibiting  its  original  form-  Np, 
very  accurate  representation  has  yet  been 
engraved  of  any  part  of  it.  We  were  inclined  to 
believe,  with  Chevalier,  that  it  was  intended  for 
boiks,  as  H  grand  termination  of  the  AqiwdxM  of 
JJerodes  Atticus\  The  opiniims  <rf  Fococke  and 
ChmyUer,  that  it  was  a  Gt/trinasium  for  the 
|OMltfttCtioi]c  of  youth,  are  thereby  rather  con^ 
firmed  than  confuted.  The  balfie4f  of  th^  Antiaits, 
pftrti^ularly  among  the  Ronumsy  were  often  €ol* 
leges  of  m&acfi  and  martial  exercise:  such 
were  the  structures  erected  by  Diocktwk  and. 
by  Caracalla;  and  by  the  Emperor  Jdrian, 
according  to  Pausanim^  as  an  orns^nent  to  Uie 
city  of  Cfenn<A*. 

OAerVe*.      Qu  the  south  sidc  of  this  building,  and  very 

City.        near  to  it,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  circular 

edifice,  resembling  those  structures  at  J3ai>,  in 

Campania^   now  called  tempks,    but  primarily 

baths.    Half  of  this  edifice  remained  in  9^  entire 

\        '  

(1)  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  10.  (3)  Pautan.  in  Cmnih.  e.  3. 
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state.  It  had  a  small  corridor  round  the  base 
of  the  dome  with  which  it  was  originally  covered* 
Farther  on,  towards  the  sea,  to  the  south-west^ 
we.  found  the  ruin  of  a  small  oblong  temple, 
and  afterwards  observed  another  of  considerable 
size,  whose  foundations  remain  unbroken.  Then^ 
turning  towards  the  west,  we  came  to  the 
foundation  of  a  very  large  building,  but  could 
comprehend  nothing  of  its  former  history.  At 
present  it  consists  only  of  a  series  of  vaults  and 
spacious  subterranean  chambers,  one  beneath 
another,  serving  as  sheds  for  tenders  and  herds 
of  goats'.  Again  pursuing  a  south-western 
course,  we  arrived  at  the  immense  Theatre  of 
the  city,  still  in  a  state  of  considerable  per-^ 
fection.  The  semicircular  range  of  seats  is 
vaulted  at  either  extremity :  the  diameter,  taken 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  where  the  vaults 
remain,  measured  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet.  Like  almost  every  Grecian  theatre^  it  wac^ 
constructed  by  making  the  slope  of  the  hill  itseH 
subservient  to  the  sweep  necessary  for  accom-^ 
modating  spectators.  It  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  sea,  with  the  whole  Island  of  TeMdo9 
as  the  principal  object  immediately  in  front.. 
Lower  down,  towards  the  port^  were  marble 
Soroif  and  other  antiquities  of  less  importance; 
The    few    Inscriptions    discovered    here    by 


tm^mmttmni'mmm 


(3)  See  tht  Vi$nttt€  to  this  Chapter* 


'^— y 
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CHAP^  Chandler,  and  by  others,  have  been  removed; 
m/  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  what  has 
j&lready  been  published :  but  perhaps,  even  in 
.this  brief  description  of  the  confused  and  deso- 
lated ruins  which  denote  the  site  of  Alexandria 
Troasy  it  has  .not  been  altogether  possible  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  observatioois  made  by  pre- 
ceding traYellers^ 

We  arrived  again  at  Bergas,  and,  taking  a 
northern  route,  turned  towards  Udjeic,  with  ari 
intention  of  visiting  the  Tomb  of  JEsyetes.  As 
we  left  the  village,  we  saw,  near  an  pld  cceme- 
tery,  a  large  square  slab  of  Parian  marble, 
lying  upon  the  soil,  and  broken  in  two  pieces* 

(1)  <<  From  Bournabashi,  I  set  off,  April  8,  1806,  to  a  vilkge  called 
Xistambolt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  Ale^andiii^  TrooSr 
I  pnxnired  a  small  hut  for  myself  and  servants ;  and  leaving  the  baggage 
there,  rode  to  Alexandria,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour.     The  Ruins  there; 
the  different fra^ents  of  marble  from  Paros,'and  Marmora;  the  blocka 
of  granite ;  all  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  this  city.    The  Theatre 
ikced  the  sea,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  whenever  the  situation 
tdlowed  it.     It  is  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  commands  a  view  of  Tene- 
dos,  and  the  islands  adjacent.     To  the  north  of,  this  is  a  spacious  oblong 
Building,  constructed  with  stone,  and  its  work  strong  and  massive.     A' 
lierd  of  goats,   guarded  hj  some  large  dogs,  who  mi^ch  molested  the- 
guides,  was  feeding  by  this  place.     The  black  felt  tents  Of  some  wiandering 
Turcomans  were  pitched  at  a  small  distance.     A  little  to  the  east  of  the 
above  building  are  the  great  ruins  of  the  Baths,  of  Roman  work :  in  ihe> 
wall  are  some  of  the  earthen  pipes,  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed. 
To  the  north-west  of  these  are  granite  columns,  lying  on  the  ground; 
one  of  which  measured  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  in  diametefr  more 
tban  four  feet.     By  the  Port  were  columns'of  still  greater  dimq^ons.  To 
tiie*nortfa<-east  of  the  Baths  are  iaanj  sarcophagi  ci  stone;  some  of  the 
lids*  of  which  raiemble  those  r^esented  in  the  drawings  of  the  Neciopolift- .; 

of 
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yivnag  to.  its  form,  we  suspecteA  that  some 
Inshiptibn  might  be  concealed  upon  its  lower 
oiurface,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  We 
had  no.  sooner  raised  the  two  fragments,  than 
there  appeared  the  highly  interesting  tribute  to  Votiv« 
the  memory  of  Drtisus  Casar,  son  of  Germanicus  2)miu» 
and  ^grippina,  which  is  now  in  the  Vestibule  of   ''^' 

of  Telxnessus. .  Mottraye,  when  on  the  spot,  caused  one  of  these  tombs  to 
be  opened;  and  found  in  it  two  sculls,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  being 
touched.  The  Antients  vsed  to  deposit  in  ihem  different  persons  of  the 
same  family,  as  may  be  seen  by  inscriptions  found  on  them.  I  measured 
ft  sarcophagus  here,  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  six  In  tjreadth.  But  I  did 
npt  observe  any  splendid  monuments,  of  this  kind,  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  I  observed  at  Aphrodisias,  where  are  many  sarcophagi,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  and  figures,  in  excellent  preservation.  The  anti* 
quities  of  this  place  (now  called  Geyrci,  a  few  days*  distance  to  the  south)* 
east  of  Smyrna),  which  I  vidted  in  December  1805,  have  not  been  ex- 
amined as  they  merit;  and  would,  from  their  great  magnificence  and 
quantity,  fully  repay  the  pains  and  trouble  o^  any  one  who  would  ex- 
plore them. 

**  AH  the  ground'  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria  is  covered  with 
the  vaXani  (/3«A.«y2),  producing  the  valanlda,  the  cup  of  which  is 
used  for  dyeing,  by  the  Orientals,  and  some  nations  of  Europe*  An 
English  vessel  was  taking  in  a  load  of  this,  when  I  passed  by,  some 
months  after.  A  beautiful  slope  of  two  miles,  covered  with  this  tree, 
and  small  bushes,  amoAg  which  are  lying  pieces  of  marble,  and  re^ 
mains  of  the  antient  city,  carries  you  to  the  sea.  Here,  on  the  shore, 
js  an  oblong  hollow  spot,  artificially  formed,  which  was  perhaps  con-* 
liected  with  the  Port ;  and  this  last  had  a  canal  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  length,  which  joined  it  to  the  sea.  The  communication  of 
the  canal  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  with  the  circular 
tnsin  which  formed  the  Port,  explains  well  this  passage  of  Vitruvius  : 
*  Fotm  duetts,  fit  aqu^  exiius  ad  Utttu  /  €t  ex  mairi  tempestaiibus  auci^ 
m  ptOudes  redundantia  moHomhus  exeiiatur.'    Lib.  i.  c.  4. 

**  On  a  small  rise  of  ground,  without  the  walls  of  the  town  to  the 
east,  is  a  hot  spring  of  mineral  water,  which  supplies  two  basins  at « 
imall  distance ;  ene  of  wJtich  I  found  extremely  warm.    The  people 
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the  University  Library  at  Cambridgt^.  *  Arriving 
afterwards  at  the  village  of  Ui^k,  distant  two 
hours  from  Bergas,  we  copied  another  Inscripium 
from  a  smaUer  piece  of  marble :  this  we  left  in 
the  coimtry.   Tlie  legend  is  as  follows : 

SPLENDIDISSIMVS 

POPVLVS 

COL-AVGTROADENS 

AVRELIVM  •  lOBACCHVM 

CVRATOREM 

.    .    .  IDIOMENOGEN 


Tomb  or 


We  dien  proceeded  to  Udfek  TSpe,  or  the 
immense  Tumulus  of  JSsyetesy  whode  situation 
precisely  agrees  with  the  account  given  of  that 
monument  by  Strabo.  It  is  of  all  others  the 
spot  most  remarkably  adapted  for  viewing  the 

Plain  of  Troy ^  and  it  is  visible  in  almost  all  parts 

—  I  ■        1 1    ■  t  ■  .     1 .1  -  -  ,  ,1     ,  I  ■  ■ 

in  the  neighbourhood  come  there  to  obtain  relief  for  different  diieaaeg. 
Pooocke  8i^,  some  have  thought  this  to  be  Larisia.  This  cot^ectorey 
I  thioky  is  very  much  strengthened  by  a  reference  which  1  find 
AthenaBos  makes,  among  other  hot  waters,  to  those  at  Troic  f«arifaMt 
Ste  Ub.  ii.  c.  5. 

**  Near  the  hot  baths  may  be  seen  specimens  of  the  lutted  bmilSMg 
(opus  rtHcukUumy  as  Vitruvius  calls  it)  of  the  antient  Alexandrians^  or 
JLarisseans.    A  small  rivulet  runs  in  the  plain  below. 

**  I  retarned  to  Kistambol,  with  the  remains  of  a  lamb,  which  were 
ti^serve  for  our  supper,  and  which  the  guide  had  bought  at  Alexandria 
for  the  value  of  three  shillings,  English.  While  I  examined  th^ 
Ruins,  it  was  killed,  skinned,  and  roasted  on  the  spot  bj  a  large  wood 
fire."        ^ak^'i  MS.  Journal. 

(l)  See  an  account  of  it  in  a  description  of  t^e  *'  Greek  Marbles/'^ 
&c.  No.  XXIII.  p.  45.  published  at  Cambridge  in  1809* 
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<rf  Troas.    From  its  top  may  be  traced  ^he   ^^^? 
course  of  the  Skmumder;  the  whole  chain  of  Ida,  ^"-v"^ 
8tretcI4ng  towards  Lecium^;  the  suomtjt  heights 
of  Gargarus ;  Wfd  all  the  shores  of  the  Hdlesponi 
i^ar  the  motrth  of  the  river,  with  Sigeuniy  and 
the  other  tumuli  upoa   the  coast.    From  this 
tumulus  we  detlended  once  more  into  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  and  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a  village 
called  Erkesm/.    In  the  street  of  this  village  JErkesiy. 
there  is  a  marble  Soros,  quite  entire.    This  was 

(2)  MT,TFdlpole crossed  the IdmmOUanf  as  appears  by  the  foUowin|^ 
eitractfrom  his  Janrnal,  relating  to/ an  excursion  he  made  from 
j0lex€tndria  TVoas  to  Uie  Mramjfttian  Gulph. 

**  From  the  village  of  Kistambol,  where  on  a  stone  saroophac^s,  by 
the  hut  in  which  I  lived,  were  the  letters  POSTVMIA  VENEREA, 
I  $et  off  to  cross  the  part  of  Ida  which  separated  the  road  from  the 
Adramyttian  Gulph.  This  ridge  of  mountains  is  called,  by  Strabo, 
9t  it^l  rw  Ai»r«tf  pi^X*^  iutrtUw^m  «'^«r  rirr  'l^ifv.  p.  871*  In  an 
hour's  time  I  reached  Yalagick,  where,  on  a  stone  by  a  fountain, 
I  read  the  words  Signer,  Imperator,  Deenriom^  well  cut.  The  rocks 
near  the  road  are  of  granite.  I  continued  my  route  S.E.  and  E.S.C, 
for  seven  hours,  passing  small  streams  running  down  from  the  moun- 
tains :  by  the  sides  grew  the  Nerium  (which  Hasselquist  asserts  is  the 
tree  referred  to  by  David,  Psalm  i.  3.)  and  the  Plane.  The  Terehm" 
thus  grew  above,  on  the  rocks.  1  then  reached  a  hamlet,  Sunovassi, 
encircled  by  mountains :  here  we  procured  a  shed  for  our  party  to  pass 
tile'  night,  which  consisted  of  myself,  a  servant,  a  guide,  and  a  black 
soldier  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  Adfamyttium.  We  were  able  to 
find  some  bread,  which  the  Turks  eat  unleavened ;  some  petmez;  and 
some  rice.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  Turks,  shewed  no 
disposition  to  annoyus,  nor  any  impertinent  curiosity,  although  in  that 
recess  of  Ida  they  could  see  hut  few  European  travellers.  Com,  olives,' 
cotton,  and  maize,  the  ears  of  which  are  eaten  roasted,  were  the  produce 
of  their  fields.  From  the  mountain  side  they  got  fir,  and  the  wood  of  the 
arbutus,  to  supply  their  hearths.  At  half  past  eight  the  next  morning 
I  left  Sunovassi :  at  matf,  I  began  to  ascend  Dikili-Dah,  part  of  Ida- 

Nothing 
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brought  from  Alexandria  Troa^  and  it  id  noW 
used  as  a  public  cistern.  It  is  of  one  piece  of 
stone,  seven  feet  in  length,  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and,  without  including  the  e^cubpn,  rather 
tnore  than  three  feet  in  depth.  'The  fo^wing 
insorip.  Inscription  n^n  it,  in  Greek  characters,  isbeaiiti* 
fully  cut,  and  in  a  very  perfect  sKte.  It  serves^ 
to  confirm  what  the  author  lately  stated  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Grecian,  and  Egyptian, 
Soros.  In  the  chamber  of  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  there  is  a  conditory  of  granite  of  the  same 
fprm  and  size ;  and  another,  once  the  Soros  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  mentioned  by  JTeroeKan,,  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Kothin^  could  exceed  the  beautiful  scenery  which  I  beheld  on  all  sidec, 
B8  I  contiuued  my  ride,  occasionally  casting  my  eye  downwards  upon 
forests  of  pines,  and  on  villages  banging  on  the  side  or  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  mountains.  On  reaching  the  summit,  the  Sea  and  Island  of 
Ikf  itylene  presented  themselves ;  and  jn  three  hours'  time,  from  the 
moment  of  ascending,  I  reached  the  shore,  along  v?hich  I  continued  to 
ride  tiU  a  quarter  before  four,  when  I  turned  up  to  the  N.E.  On  the 
tea  side  were  pieces  of  fir,  cut  down  from  Ida,  for  ship  building.  At 
lialf  past  four  I  arrived  at  Avgilar,  a  small  village,  where  I  slept. 
There  is  a  Greek  Inscription  placed  sideways  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Mosque.  The  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  passed 
lome  warm  baths,  which  I  was  not  able  t& 'examine,  as  some  Turkish 
women  were  there  bathing.  These  may  be  the  hot  waters  to  which 
Galen  says  an  invalid,  who  lived  not  far  from  Pergamus,  was  sent,  (Dt 
Sim.  Med,  p.  5i96.  v.  13.)  ixi^ettrt  x»ftw9*  In  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  baths  is  Adramyttium,  now  called  MdremUi  distant  more  than 
an  hour  from  the  sea.  From  that  place,  going  first  west,  and  then 
south-west,  I  came  to  Chemar,  in  two  hours.  From  Chemar,  passing 
Karagatch,.you  reach  in  seven  hours  Aiasmata,  distant  two  miles  from 
the  sea."  WalpoWs  MS.  JoumaL 
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The  characters  of  this  Inscription  cot€r  tab 
side  of  the  Soros  at  Erkessy^  precisely  as  the 
Jiieroglyphical  characters  cover  those  of  the 
Alexandrian.  Both  one  and  the  other  have  been 
used  by  the  modems  as  cisterns  i  and  it  may  r^a^ 
sonably  be  presumed^  the  repugnance  of  a  very 
few  of  our  English  antiquariesy  to  admit  ihst 
such  cisterns  were  originally  designed  as  rece{H 
tacles  for  the  dead,  will,  hi  the  view  of  satis&i:^ 
tory  evidence,  be  done  away^ 

Sigetuu  We  were  one  hour  and  a  quarter  going  from 
Erhfissy  to  Sigeum,  or,  as  it  is  now  catted,  Teng 
Cheyr.  The  promontory  on  which  the  present 
village  is  situate  bears  the  name  of  Cape  Janis- 
sary. Its  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  living,  with 
great  cleanliness  in  their  little  cottages,  and 
retaining  the  manners  of  their  forefiaithers,.  in 

Anti^  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  Many  vahi^le 
antiquities  have,  at  different  times,  been  disco^ 
vered  here  by  the  inhabitants.  They  brought 
to  us  an  extremely  rare  bronze  medal  of  Sigeum  : 
on  this  the  letters  CITE,  with  the  square  Sigma, 
were  very  perfect.  The  stone  with  the  famous 
Sigean  Inscription  had  been  removed,  a  short  tim0 
before,  by  the  British  ambassador ;  and  more 
recently  a  marble  had  been  found  at  Koumkeuy, 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the   age  of  the  Seleucidce^   this   they 
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permitted  us  to  copy.  It  is,  perhaps,  neairiy 
as  antient  as  the  well-known  Inscription^ 
now  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  was  brought 
from  Sigenm  by  Edward  fVortley  Montague; 
although,  in  the  uncertainty  which  involves  the 
series  of  the  Syrian  kings,  i^be  impossible  to 
determine  its  precise  date.  Antiochus,  in  the 
year  196  a.c.  went  into  the  Thracian  Cherso' 
nesics,  to  establish  a  kingdom  there  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  for  Seleucus,  his  second 
son  \  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  discover  any 
particular  incident,  in  the  history  of  the  Seleu- 
cid^,  alluded  to  by  the  first  part  of  the  inscription. 
Antiochus  was  wounded  in  some  battle ;  and 
Metrodorus  probably  afforded  him  assistance. 
The  purport  of  the  inscription  is  not  very  clear, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  eighth  line :  we  there  see 
that "  Metrodorus  of  AmphipoliSf  the  son  of  Timo- 
cies,  is  praised  by  the  senate  and  people,  for  his 
virtue  and  good-will  towards  the  kings  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus f  and  the  people :  he  is  deemed  a  benefactor 
to  the  state ;  is  to  have  access  to  the  senate ;  and  to 
be  inscribed  into  the  tribe  and  fraternity  to  which  he 
may  wish  to  belong."^  No  attempt,  except  in  a 
Ifetter  or  two,  has  been  made  towards  the  resto- 
4rati<Hi  di  ttal  first  ^art  of  the  Inscription;  the 

(l)  iMf.  lib.  xxxUi.    Jffitm.  in  SyrieKts.    Ptidcawf,  Put  S.     - 
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CHAP,  characters  are  given  as  they  appeared  upon  lJi0 
marbk  throughout  the  whole;  and  the  learned 
reader  will  perceive  where  the  words  require 
correction. 

lOZIAMOBAZIAEYZANTIOXOZ  .... 

AAKENOTETPAYMATIAZrENOMENOX 

ENTH I M  AXH  if MTONTPAXH  AON 

. .  PAPEYOIXHYPOMHTPOAnPOYTOY 

ATPOYAI N  AYNOZE*EZAAKEN 

.  EPIAYTOYKAIMEAEAFPOZOZTI 

THrOZPPOOPnMENOZTO ZT 

nZZYM*EPON  AEAOX0AITH I BOYAH I 

KAITAIAHMniErAINEZAIMEN 

MHTPOA12PONTIMOKAEOYZAM*! 

POAITH  N  APETHZEN  EKEN  KAI 

EYNOIAZTHZEIZTOYZBAZIAEAZ 

ANTIOXONKAIZEAEYKONKAi  .  .  .  N 

AHMONEINAIAE  .  .  TONKAI 

ONKAIEYEPrETHNTHZPOAEXlZ 
AEAOZeAIAAYTAIKAinOAITEiAN 

AITIK .  NZINKAiEK>AONEPITHN 
BOYAHNKAlTONAHMONPPXiTnN 
METATAIElAZZEiNAIAAYT X2I KAI 
EIZ^YAHNKAI^PATPIANHNANBOY 
AHTAIE 


.i^ 


Chandlery  who  h?is  written  an  interquting  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Sigeum\  says  that  the  Jtih^r 
rueum^  or  Temple  of  Mirierva,  stood  upon .  the 
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^jTow  of  the  high  and  steep  hill  on  which"  Hie  ^^^- 
church  belonging  to  the  present  village  is  now 
situate  \  From  the  scattered  marbles ^  described 
by  him  as  its  remains,  we  obtained  a  small  bos- 
reliefy  now  in  the  Collection  at  Cambridge,  repre- 
senting two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  in  the 
.military  garb  of  the  Antients,  and  the  other  in 
-the  civic  habit,  addressing  a  Figure  of  Mmen/a  ®. 
Over. the  head  of  the  Goddess  is  the  word 
^OHNA. 


Homer  does  not  mention  either  the  Promontory 
of  Sigeum  or  of  Rhcsteum :  indeed,  the  lattei^  can 
hardly  be  called  a  promontory.  These  names 
rather  referred  to  cities,  which  were  built  aftdr  / 
,the  time  of  Homer.  TYietwo  promontories,  one  .en 
either  side  of  the  Grecian  fleet ,  as  it  was  stationed 
to  the  east  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Scomandery  were 
two  necks  of  land,  whose  distance  might  well 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  Agwnemnans  voice, 
when  he  called  from  the  centremost  ship,  being 
.  heard  to  the  two  extremities  ^ .  The  objection  there- 
•  fore,  which,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance, 
was  urged  against  the  distance  of  Sigeum  from 
Rhoeteum,  is  superseded.  Whenever  the  account 
given  by  anantientauthoris  irreconcileable  with 


X 


(l)  Travels  m  Asia  Minor. 

(9)  See  ''Gmk  MarUts,"  No.XXIX.  p.  BU  (8)  Iliad  e.  t8!^ 

voL.ni.  o 
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CHAP.    Qur  preconceived  and  imperfect  notions  of  thfe 
!■  1^    1.^  geography  of  a  country,  we  are  too  apt,  eiljiier 
to  doubt  the  trmth  of  the  description,  or  to  warp 
the  text  so  as  to  accommodate  an  interpretation 
the  measure  of  our  own  ignorance.    This  liau 
given  rise  to  almost  all  the  scepticism  concern- 
ing Homer y  and  has  also  characterized  the  com- 
mentaries upon  other  authors.  When,  for  example, 
jEschjflus  relates  the  instruction  given  to  /o,  for 
her  march  from  Scythia,  the  river  he  so  happily 
designates  by  the  title  of  Hybristes\  owing  to 
its  great  rapidity,  and  which  is  evidently  the 
Kuban*,    ha&  puzzled    his  Editors,    who  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Danr 
the.  Dnieper,  or  even  the  Danube,  with  aboUt  as 
mitich  reason  as  if  they  had  supposed  it  to  be 
.the  Rhine  or  the  Thames.    An  actual  survey  of 
^  the  district  of  Caucasus,  and  of  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  would  have  removed   every  difficulty, 
^-arid  proved  the  peculiar  accuracy  with  which 
^he  Poet  attended,  in  this  instance,  to  the  fea- 
tures of  Nature.    When  indeed  he  conducts 
.  his  heifer  "  down  the  Indus  to  the  Cataracts  of 

■^— ''"^ — ""nrn ■-^— -*— -  ■    —  --    -    ^— —  —Tin-  f   I    ^n|■ylu     a_^.   H.   '  ■  ■      '    " 

I 

{\)j£8chyius\uPrometh.yvnct,'tA^.i^,hS,     ed.   C.  J. Blomfield, 

QaUah,  1810.  *'*T^i#Tiir.  Dubitatur  num  in  hoe  loco  JEschylus  Araxtm 

JUwium  innnat,  vel  Istrumy  vel  Tcataimy  vol  /llazona,  vol  BoryUkemewi^ 

quodietUU  ButUrus,  vel  demque  ftuvtumeui  nomen  Hybrisia,  &«.  ftc.*' 

Ibtd«in  GloBoar.  p.  144. 

(Q  The  Ps^Muus  of  D'AuviUe,  and  Fur^Umm  of  slmie  authors. 
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the  iVife,"  he  is  supposed  to  rave  in  good  earnest ;  chap. 
aild  •*  to  have  reference  to  worse  documents 
than  modern  maps;"  because  the  Indus  of 
jEschylus  is  immediately  confounded  wifh  the 
Indian  riVer  of  that  name»  to  which  it  was  impos* 
sible  he  could  refer.  India  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  until  the  age  of  Alexander ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia  were  considered  as 
Indians  by  the  Romans,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
AfJousTus.  Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  that 
Homer  was  ignorant  of  India^  jEscht/lus,  who 
died  a  full  century  before  Alexander  was  born, 
had  no  means  of  being  better  informed  respect- 
ing  that  country ;  but  there  existed  other  rivers 
with  the  same  appellation.  Pliny  mentions  an 
Indus 9  nearly  opposite  to  the  Nile,  in  Asia 
Minor*,  Experience  may  at  last  teach  us  to 
ascertain,  at  least,  the  geography  of  Homer  and 
of  JSschylus,  before  we  venture  to  dispute  their 
accuracy. 

In  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Sigeuniy  we  had  ^^o"*^' 
proof  of  the  possible  extent  of  vision  in  the 


(3)  T«y  f^p  «?y  'lii^nh*  •Im  «7)i»  "O^imi;*;.    Sirab.  Geog.  Ub.  i.  p.  56.  JEd. 
Oxon. 

(4)  ''  Amnis  Indus  in  CybiratarUm  Jugis  ortus,  recipit  lx  pereiines 
AuvioSy  torrentes  verb  amplius  centum."  Pirn,  Hist.  Nat,  lib,  v.  e,  S8, 
Z>.  Bai,  1635.  There  is,  however,  a  different  reading  noticed  in  this  edi- 
tion ;  Ninus  being  substituted  for  Indus  in  some  copies  :  "  Alii  Ninits 
ex  Alexand.  et  Hermpl*"    ^td.  Var.  Lectiones,  p,  641.-  Net,  IT* 

o  a 
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Tombs 
mentioned 
by  Strabo, 


dear  atmosphere  of  this  country/  f^ich  would 
hardly  be  credited  in  any  other.  Looking 
towards  the  Archipelago,  we  plainly  discei^ied 
Mount  Athos,  called  by  the  peasants,  who 
-were  with  us,  Agionoros\  the  Holy  Mountain; 
•its  triple  summit  appearing  so  distinctly  to  the 
eye,  that  we  were  enabled  to  make  a  sketch  of 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  that  its 
relative  position,  as  placed  in  all  our  maps, 
with  respect  to  Sigeum,  is  too  far  towards  the 
north.  The  distance  at  which  we  viewed  it 
•  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  English  miles : 
according  to  nAnville,  it  is  about  thirty  leagues 
from  shore  -to  shore,  and  the  summit  of  iiie 
mountain  is  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 
We  visited  the  two  aiitient  Ttinmli,  called  the 
Tombs  of  Achilles  and  Pairoolus,  They  are  to 
the  north-ea^t  of  the  village.  A  thdrd  was 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  *,  near  the  bridge  for 
passing  the  Mender;  so  that  the  three  Tumuli 
mentioned  by  Straho^  are  yet  entire.  He 
describes  them  as  the   monuTnents*  of  Achilles, 


(l)  '*  Attamen  jftos  mons  Macedonia  Hagicnoros  proprio  nomine 
'vocatur.*'  Mabilhm,  Jeia  Stmehfr,  Ord,  Benedieti,  iom.  iV.  p.  374. 
Nta.S.    L,Par.\ei9. 

(3)  Itnow  serves  as  a  Turkic  tmoMtevy.  Seethe  Sogravin^made 
ffom  Sir  fK  Getfs  beautiful  drawing  of  it,  Plat«  XVL  IPfpegrajH^ 
i/TVfly,  p.  45. 

(S)  Shrdb,  Geoff:.  lib.aiii.  p.  859.    (9d.*0r. 

(4)  Vimftmrth 
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BiUroclus,  aiid  Antiochus.    So  much   has  Be^ 
poblisbied  concerning  them,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  add  much  to>   and  still  less  to 
repeat,  what  has  been  said  before.     The  two 
nearest  to  Sigernn  arc  conspicuous  objects  in 
tihLe  view  of  persons  passing  the  Hellespora^; 
and,  in  their  form^  they  are  similar  to.  others 
described    in     the    preceding    part    of    this 
work.     It    is    remarkable,   that   none   of   the 
authors  who  have  written  upon  the   subject, 
have  noticed  Strabo's  allusion  to  three  Tombs. 
The  largest  was  opened  by  order  of  Monsieur 
de  Choiseul.    We  were  acquainted  with  the  Jew 
employed  as  agent  in  the  undertaking.     He 
appeared  to  be  an  honest  and  a  respectable  man ; 
but  we  rather  doubted  the  truth  of  the  story 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  antiquities  sent 
to  his  employer,  as  having  been  found  in  this 
tomb.     There  was  no  confidential  person  ap- 
pointed to    superintend   the    work^.     It  was 
performed  by  night,  with  scarcely  any  witness 
of  the  transaction.     In  the  zeal  to  gratify  his 
patron,  and  to  prevent  the  disappointment  likely 
to  ensue  from  an  expenditure  of  money  to  no 
purpose,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  his  Jewish 


(5)  See  the  Vignette  to  the  next  Chapter. 

(6)  See  a  narrative  of  the  transaction,  published  by  Mr.  ITufntion, 
in  his  account  of  Turkey, 
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brethren  of  the  Dardanelles  substituted  othei* 
antiquities,  in  the  place  of  relics  which  they 
had  been  told  they  might' find  in  the  tomb^ 
The  Ruins  of  Parium,  and  of  other  antient  cities 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  usual  trafl&c 
carried  on  with  Qreeks  who  pass  through  the 
Straits  .from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago  and 
Mediterranean,  might  easily  have  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  deception.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  we  believe 
these  tombs  to  be  coeval  with  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  that  to  one  of  them,  at  least,  he  has  alluded 
in  the  Odyssey*,  Many  authors  bear  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  the  Tomb  of  Achilles,  and  to 
its  situation,  on  or  by  the  Sigean  Promontory  \ 
It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
he  anointed  the  StSle  upon  it  with  perfumes, 
and  ran  naked  around  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  honouring  the  manes  of  a  Hero** 
JElian  distinguishes  the  Tomb  of  Achilles  from 
that  of  Patroclus,  by  relating,  that  Alexander 


to  A  cast  from  the  bronze  figure  of  Isis,  said  to  have  been  exca- 
vated upon  that  occasiop,  is  noyr  in  the  possession  of  the  JEari  ef 
Aberdeen,    It  certainly  represents  very  antient  ivorkniansbip.     The 
iuverted  position  of  the  wings  is  alone  proof  of  its  great  antiquity, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  real  history. 

(2)  Odyss.  n.  73. 

(3)  Diodorus  Siculits,  Stralo,  ^lian,  Philosiratus  in  Vit.  Apollonf  &c. 

(4)  J)iod*  Sic,  lib.  xvii. 
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crowned  one,  and  HepJuestion  the  pther*.  It 
will  not  therefore  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the 
present  day,  which,  of  the  three  Tombs  now 
standing  upon  this  promontory,  was  that  for-, 
merly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sigeum 
for  containing  the  ashes  oi  Achilles^.  The  same, 
degree  of  uncertainty  does  not  attach  to  the 
Tomb  ofAjax :  upon  the  Rhcetean  siae'  there  is 
only  a  single  tumulus, 

« 

From  hence  we  descended  once  more  to  Return  to 
Koum-^hale;  where  we  embarked  for  the  Dar-  daneUu. 
danelles.  And  now,  having  finished  the  survey 
of  this  interesting  country,  it  m9.y  be  proper  to 
add,,  by  way  of  postscript  to  this  Chapter,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  it, 
for  the  use  of  other  travellers,  and  as  the  result 
gf  our  observations  in  Troas^ 


(5)  JEUan,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  c.  7*  The  distiaction  is  also  made 
by  Straboy  and,  by  otheir  wxlters.  This  difference  betweep  lfoinfir*0 
record  and  the  traditions  of  the  country,  r^pectin;  the  TrqJQ9  WuTy 
Keems  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  pot  derived  from  the  former.  Dr,, 
Chandler  has  discussed  this  sul^ect,  ix)  his  interesting  History  o/IUum, 
3ee  p.  13B. 

(6)  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  90utb  of  Sigeum^  upon 
the  sliore  of  ^he  j^Sigean^  are  yet  other  Tumuli^  of  equal,  if  not  ^reateK. 
^e,  to  whicl^  hardly  any  attention  has  yet  b^n  paid ;  and  these  are 
visible- far  out  at  sea.    The  opening  all  of  then^  will,  it  is  boped^  one 
day  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  subject.        ^  ^' 

(7)  The  Reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  engraved  Vignette  of  thai 
Foi^h  Chapter ;  as  a  noAp  of  reference  for  the  observations  which 
follow. 
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chaA       i^  fThe  rivet  Mender  is  the  Scamander  of 

vl,  I 

V  I  ■»■  f  Hometj  Strabo^  and  Pliny.  The  amms  nMt-' 
ofSS!ar7a-  gubUis  of  Pliny  ^  flows  into  the  Archipelago ^  ta 
in  rr«o#.    the  south  of  Sigeum*. 

IL  The  Ai'ANTEUM,  or  Tomfi  o/*  Ajcuv^  still 
remains ;  answering  the  description  given  of  its^ 
situation  by  antient  authors^  and  thereby  de- 
termining also  the  exact  position  of  the  naval 
station  of  the  Greeks. 

III.  The  Thymbrius  is  yet  recognised;  both 
in  its  present  appellation  Tkymbreck,  and  in  its 
geographical  position. 

IV.  The  spacious  plain  lying  on  the  north*' 
eastern  side  of  the  Mender,  and  watered  by  the 


(l)  pun.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  p.  277.    ed.  L.JBai.  1635. 

(3)  "  Tiie  following^  passag^e  of  Pliny  is  attended  with  some  difficulty ; 
but  the  expression  Jmnit  navigaHUs^  applied  to  the  Scamanderj  may  btf 
well  explained  by  Plutarch,  in  two  passages  to  which  I  shall  refer :.  hy 
these  it  appears  that  the  epithet  navigabiUs  was  given  by  the  Antients 
to  small  streams.  The  word  vtrmftitj  as  well  as  amms,  was  used  by 
them,  when  speaking  even  of  torrents.    Strabo,  Jib.  ix.  6,  8. 

"  *  ScamandeTj  amnis  nauigabiUs ;  ei  in  promontorio  quodam  Sigeum 
eji^idum:  dtin  portus  AchtBffrumy  m  qaem  vnfluU  Xanthus,  SimoSnH' 
junctui  ;  stngnunupie  prius/aciens  PaUeseamander* 

"  Plutarch  speaks  thus,  in  two  places,  of  the  river  Melas,  in  Phocis  ;- 
a  part  of  Greece  which  he  knew  most  intimately,  from  being  bora 
there.  '  The  Melas,  spread  out  into  navigabie  marshes  and  lakes 
(iXsi  irXwr»  xeu  xifAvetg),  makes  the  plain  impassable.'  Again:  *  The 
Melas  is  Na&t^a^e  at  its  sources  (jr>Mt/Mf  If  *nymt),'  Vit.Pelop.et 
Syllae.  The  marshes  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  made  by  the  ^rver,  are' 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  p.  859.  We  have,  then^  the  Melas,  a  small 
river,  navigable  at  its  sources,  and  vHtfa  navigable  nBarsbes.'^ 

WitlpmU^M  MS,  Joumai. 
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Cal^at  Osmach^  ia  the  SimoIsian;   and  that   chaf. 
fi^tream  the  SimoJs.    Here  were  signalized  all  i    ^^  > 
the  piincipal  events^  of  the  TVqjan  War. 

V.  The  Ruins  ofFalaio  Callifat  are  those  of 
the  Ilium  of  Strabo.  Eastward  is  the  Throsmo^ 
or  Mound  of  the  Plain* 

VI.  The  Hill  near  Tchiblach,  if  it  be  not  the 
Callicolone,  may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  the' 
t^illage  of  the    Ilieans,   mentioned    by  Strabo, 
where  smtient  Iliuim?  stood* 

Vn.  Ut^ek  Tipe  is  the  Tomb  of  ^syetes^ 
The  other  tombs  mentioned  by  Strabo^  ati 
Sigeum,  are  all  in  the  situation  he  describes. 
The  Tomb  of  Protesilaus  also  still  exists;  it 
ib  on  the  European  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont. 

VIII.  The  springs  of  Bonarbashy  may  possibly 
have  been  the  AOIAI  nHFAI  of  Homer;  but 
they  are  not  sources  of  the  Scam  an  dee.  They 
are,  moreover,  warm  springs. 

IX.  The  SOURCE  of  the  Scamander  is  in 
Gargarus,  now  called  Kasdaghy,  the  highest 
mountain  of  all  the  Idiean  Chain. 

X.  The  Altars  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  by  JEschylus,  were  on  the  hill  called 
Kiishitnlu  Tipe,  at  the  foot  of  Gar  gams;  where 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  now  remain. 

XL  Pal^e  Scepsis  is  yet  recognised  in  the 
appellation  Esky  SkUipshu. 
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XII.  Mrd  is  the  Apneia  of  Straho;  and  JSni 
TipCy  perhaps,  the  Tomb  of  -^neas. 

XIII.  The  extremity  of  the  jidramyttian  Gulph 
inclines  round  the  ridge  of  Gargarm,  towards 
the  north-east;  so  that  the  circumstance  of 
Xerxes  having  this  mountain  upon  his  left,;  in,, 
his  march  from  ^ntandrus  to  Abydusy  is  thereby 
explained^ 

XIV.  Gargarus  affords  a  view,  not  only  of 
all  the  Plain  of  Troy^  but  of  all  the  district  of. 
Troas,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Best  of  Asia  Minor, 


Sigoin  ProDHmtoT;. 


CHAP.  VII. 


FROM  THE  HELLESPONT  TO  RHODES. 

Transaclums  at  the  Dardanelles — Pullic  Sports — Inscrip- 
lioTts — Voyage  down  the  Hellespont — ^Tenedos — Lectum 
Promontory — Lesbos — Erythrasan  Straits — Chios — 
Straits  of  Samoa — Burning  Vapour — Plew  of  PotmoB 
ami  the  Cycladea — Pirates—  Cos — Plane  Tree — Inscrip- 
tifms — Fiauntaia  of  Hippocrates — Greek  Manuscripts — 
Beautiful  Piece  ofAntient  Sculpture — Voyage  from  Co» 
to  Rhodes— itutfu  of  Cnidu^i-uintof  by  Marritt — and 
by  Walpole — Carpathian  Isles — Rhodes. 

W  E  were  detained  some  time  at  the  Dardanelka,   chap. 
waitiog  for  the  vessel  from  Constantttu^le.    This .  ^  , 
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CHAP,  came  at  last,  so  deeply  laden  with  stores,  for  the 
V  .■y..^  supply  of  our  army  m  Egypt,  that  we  were  almost 
tions  at  the  afraid  to  veuturc  on  board  She  had  the  name 
ndi^'  ^f  Tauriduy  and  was  literally  nothing  more  than  * 
a  covered  boat.  Mercantile  speculations  make 
bold  adventurers.  Few  persons  would  have 
volunteered  in  an  expedition  across  ih^Mediter- 
ranean  in  such  a  bark;  but  our  good  captain  com- 
forted us  with  the  assurance,  that  Columbus  sailed 
across  an  unknown  ocean  in  a  skiff  of  less  pro- 
mise. He  had  cast  anchor  higher  up  the  Straits, 
towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora^  where  vessels  from 
Constantinople  lie  secure  from  all  winds,  and  find 
better  ground.  There  is  no  good  anchorage  at 
the  Dardanelles.  Captain  Castle  had  fitted  up  a 
small  apartment  in  the  stern,  to  serve  as  a  cabin ; 
and  had  placed  one  enormous  gun  in  the  prow, 
to  intimidate  pirates;  observing  dryly  to  us,  as- 
we  surveyed  it,  that  we  should  be  lucky  if  it  did 
not  carry  the  gib-boom  under  water,  in  rough 
weather.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  sort  of 
speculation,  which  occupied  not  only  the  bold, 
but  every  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  had  been 
possible  to  cram  any  article  of  food  or  of  mer- 
chandise. Barrels  of  j4driano/)le  tongues,  candles, 
tea,  sugar,  cheese;  butter  of  the  Ukraine,  already 
in  an  oily  state,  and  oozing  through  the  sides  of 
:  the  casks;  wine,  onions,  cordage,  iron,  biscuit, 
cloth,  pens>  paper,  hard-ware,  hats,sho6s,  tobacco. 
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aad  fruit.    A  few  live  sheep  were,  moreover,    chap, 
huddled  together  close  to  the  gun  in  the  forecastle,  v.    /  / 

During  our  stay  at  the  Dardanelles  yVf^  had  lived 
in  the  house  of  the  Neapolitan  Consul.  This  re- 
sectable old  man  put  in  force  a  stratagem  which 
may  serve  to  shew  the  extraordinary  power  of 
imagination  over  diseases  of  the  body.  The 
author,  being  troubled  with  an  intermitting  fever, 
brought  on  during  his  journey  in  Troas,  had  been 
observed  by  the  Consul  to  go  frequently  to. a 
clock,  in  the  antechamber  of  our  apartment, 
watching  for  th^  hour  when  the  paroxysm  would 
begin.  This  had  hitherto  occurred  exactly  at 
noon.  One  morning  he  put  back  the  clock  a  fuU 
hour.  At  twelve,  therefore,  as  the  index  pointed 
to  eleven,  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  fever; 
and  at  one,  although  the  hour  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  patoxysm  did  not  take  place.  Unfor- 
tunately, pleased  by  the  success  of  his  experi- 
ment, he  boasted  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
liiat,  after  the  usual  interval,  the  fever  again 
returned.  In  the  same  manner,  the  charms  used 
among  the  lower  order  of  people  in  England, 
and  in  other  countries,  operate  in  healing  agues. 
The  Tomb  of  Protesilaits,  as  related  by  Philostror 
tics^,  was  antiently  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  a 
quartan  fever. 

*_*■■■  ■  ■      ■  ■ .  ■  ■  ■  ■!-'> 

f 

(1)  PhiloUrat,  in  Herolcis. — See  also  Chandler's  Ilium,  p.  142.    . 
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We  received  great  civflitiea  froila  the  Pashas 
He  sent  one  of  his  officers^  with  our  Greek  servant^, 
to  collect  some  marbles  which  we  wished  to  re>* 
move  from  Troas ;  a  work  generally  attended  with 
diflSiculty,  owing  to  a  notion  the  Turks  have,  that 
CAm^n^can  extract  gold  from  such  stones*  The 
ceremony  of  his  dataghter's  marriage  with  the 
son  of  an  Asiatic  Viceroy,  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, The  Pasha  of  Asia,  and  said  to  be  Lord 
over  a  hundred  villages,  took  place  during  the 
^^  time  we  remained.  Upon  this  occasion^  public 
sports  were  exhibited ;  and  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
game  of  Djerid,  the  tournament  of  the  Turks. 
This  very  antient  pastime  might  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  tilts  and  tournaments.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  a  passion  for  this  martial  exercise. 

with  the  natural  habits  and  indolence  of  the  Turks* 
The  two  old  Pashas  fought  against  the  young 
bridegroom,  each  party  being  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  band.  The  contestwas  often  so  severe, 
that  we  expected  to  see  their  eyes,  if  not  their 
lives,  sacrificed.  The  manner  of  the  engagement 
ha&  been  often  described.  It  consists  chiefly  in 
a  charge  at  full  speed,  and  in  an  attack,  made  by 
hurling  short  thick  sticks,  as  javelins^    Great 


(t)  According  to  the  Chevalier  D*j4rvietue,  (P'oy.  dans  la  Palestine, 
p,  6S.  Par,  17179)  it  U  from  this  kind  of  weapon  that  the  game  derives 

its 
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deockerity  is  shewn^  both  in  parrying  off  these  chaiP. 
dMfm,  And  in  the  display  of  equestrian  skill  Upon 
the  day  following  that  in  which  the  oombat  took 
place»  male  camels  were  brought  to  fight  with 
each  other,  during  a  concert  of  Turkish  music. 
In  this  exhibition  there  was  nothing  curious  nor 
diverting,  except  the  extraordinary  strength 
fihewa  by  these  animals^  when  a  female  camel 
was  brought  before  them.  One  of  the  camels, 
with  half  a  dozen  strong  Turks  endeavouring  to  , 
restrain  it,  set  off  in  full  speed,  overtook  th« 
female,  and  threw  her  down,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts!  to  the  contrary.  The  festivity  of  the 
day  ended  with  a  scene  of  intoxication  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles,  who  was 
touch  addicted  to  drinking.  When  commotions 
arose,  or  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  visit  from 
the  Capudan  Pasha^  who  came  occasionally  to 
levy  contribution,  he  retired  to  his  little  villa  in 
the  recesses  of  Mount  Ida :  here  he  gave  full 
scope  to  his  love  of  drinking ;  having  conveyed 
with  him  his  concuT)ines,  musicians,  dancers, 
and  game^keepers,  being  much  attached  to  thSa 
'  sports  of  the  field. 


its- appellation;  'Djerid  being  an  Arabic  word,  ivhich  signifies  the 
branch  of  a  Palm^ree  stripped  of  its  leaves,  Someti  mes,  canes  or  reeds, 
'^t  common  stioks,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  A  represen- 
-tation-of^his-spoFt  i8-gi¥«ftin  jVMk«Ar*4-I>«ieFiption  of  Arabia,  4em,h 
<a6.XV.    Opei^  1773.  v  . 
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CHAP.        Th6  late  Mr.  fTtllis  left  at  the  Ddrdanettes  two 

VII. 

marbles,  with  inscriptions,  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Custom-House  officer.  These 
were  offered  for  sale  to  us.  Mr.  Willisy  it  is  said, 
found  them  in  TVoas;  probably  in  jilexdndria 
Troas.  One  of  them  had  been  the  capital  of  a 
pillar,  and  was  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a 
mortar :  the  other  exhibited  only  a  broken  maiss 
of  marble,  of  an  irregular  form.  Upon  the  first 
we  read> 

PORTlSSIMOETINVlCTiSS 
IMOCAESARIDNGALER 
AYR  •  VAL  •  MAXIMIANO 
PRINCIPI   IVBENTVTIS 

This  inscription  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century ;  Galerius  Maximianus  having  been 
Consul  in  the  year  294.  The  title  of  C<esar  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Diocletian.  The  letters 
DN  are  the  usual  abbreviation  of  Dominus.  The 
title  Princeps  Jubentiuis,  or  Jwuentutis,  was  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic;  and  we  find  it  con- 
tinued through  almost  all  the  Emperors,  imtil  the 
time  of  Consiantine:  "  symbolu^vi  futures  suc- 
CESsiONis,"  as  it  is  expressed  by  Spanheim\ 

In  what  remains  of  the  other  inscription,  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  Tribunus  Militum  of  the  third 


■^P"^— J>»»^>— — 1—  »      I        ■>!      »■ 


(I)  Jk  Prast.  et  Us,  Num.    Diss.  7. 
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Liegion;    of  the  Pnefecttis  Fabr&m*;  and  of  the   ^^^' 
'Pr^Bfectus  Equitum.     The  latter   part  relates,  <■  ii^  ■.  »f 
perhaps^  to  the  conquest  of  forty-four  States  in 
jifriceu     The  following  are  the  only  legible  cha- 
racters upon  the  stone.: 

TRIE  •  MILLEGIIIAV 
PRAEFFABR  •  TEST 
PRAEF  •  EQVITUMALA 
NVMIDIVIPR0NI 
CIVITATES  XXXXIIII 
EXPROVINCAFRICA 

.We  saw  no  other  antiquities  at  ihe.Dardanelies^ 
nor  were  we  able  to  procure  any  antient  medak. 
If  these  be  found,  the  Consuls  of  the  different 
nations  reserve  them  as  presents  for  their  re- 
,  spective  ambassadors  at  Constantinople^  Captain 
Ckistle  had,  however,  obtained  several  among 
the  Ruins  of  Parium  ,•  where  he  also  observed 
curious  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  remains  of 
that  city. 

Having  all  our  things  on  board,  we  weighed  Voys^g* 
anchor,  and  took  leave  of  Monsieur  Preauxy  who  HeiiesponL 
returned  to  Constantinople.     As  we  sailed  down 
the  Straits,  a  very  conspicuous  Tumulus  appear- 
ed, crowning  the  hills  upon  the  European  side'. 


(2)  Vid.  Om?.  «d  ;///«?.  Ep.  1. 

(3)  Perbfkps  the  Tomb  of  ProttaUaus,  near  Eleds, 
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VII. 


Tenedos, 
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Jieaving  tiie  DardaneUes,  we  Again  passed  iiie 
interestingiand  of  Troas,  ance  more  viewing  the 
Rhoelean  Promontory,  the  Tomb  of  Aj(tx^  the 
Grecian  harbour^  the  Sepulchre  ^fMsyetesy  amd  the 
mouth  of  XantkuSf  tingiug  the  dark 'waters  of  4ihe 
Hellespont  with  its  yellow  torrent.  Our  course 
was  along  the  European  side  of  the  channel ;  as  in 
coasting  Sigeum  there  i^  a  shoal,  whereon  vessels 
are  often  stranded.  In  order  to  escape  this,  ships 
from  the  Archipelago  avoid  bearing  up  the  Straits 
until  they  are  able  to  see  all  the  windmills,  sta^ 
tioned  upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory*.  Two 
of  the  tombs  mentioned  by  Str€(bo  appear  very 
conspicuously  in  that  point  of  view.  The  hou^e 
of  a  Dervish  is  situate  in  the  side  of  one  w^hich 
is  the  nearest  to  the  windmills,  and  to  the  village 
of  Yeni  Cheyr;  and  this  was  the  sepulchre  opened 
by  order  of  Monsieur  de  ChoiseuP.  Having 
doubled  the  cape,  two  other  Tumuli  appear  upon 
the  •  coast  towards  the  south'.  These  are  very 
large,  and  stand  close  to  the  cliff  above  the  shore. 
We  sailed  on  towards  Tenedos.  The  soil,  as  we 
approached,  seemed  bleak  and  barren ;  but  the 


(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  See  the  FigneUe:  although,  vrithreferenee  to  theTomft  qfjichiiles, 
there  is  a  passag^e  in  Sirabo  which  feeems  to  assign -for  it  a  positiop  to 
the  south  of  Sigeum,  He  is  evidently  proce'eding  from  Sigeum  towards 
Leehim,  when  he  says  "E^i  3*  4  fark  m  ^tyi(£im  Sx^at  xai  ri'*JL;(^XXMiH 
«.  r.  X.    Sirab,  Geog*  L  xv\.p*  869*    Ed^Oxotu 

(3)  See  the  preoiding  Note. 
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island  produces  the  finest  wine  in  the  Archipelago,  chap. 
The  Egyptian  Expedition  had  raised  its  price  to 
eight  parAs  the  oke :  the  more  usual  demand 
was  only  from  four  to  six.  This  wine  will  keep 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years ;  after  that  time  it  loses 
its  red  colour,  and  becomes  white,  but  retains 
its  strength  and  flavour  to  a  much  longer  period. 
The  wind  and  sea  were  so  turbulent,  that  we 
could  not  land :  we  fired  a  gun,  and  remained 
near  the  town ;  this  is  situate  in  a  low  and 
sheltered  spot.  A  boat  came  towards  us  upon 
our  signal,  but  found  such  a  sea  running,  that 
she  was  compelled  to  return,  and  we  continued 
our  course.  Perhaps  we  surveyed  th6  island 
better  from  our  deck  than  we  could  have  done 
on  shore ;  for  we  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town,  with  the  vessels  lying  in  its  port,  and  th6 
land  oa  either  side.  There  is  upon  the  island 
but  one  object  to  attract  strangers,  excepting  its 
wine.  It  was  antiently  famous  for  its  earthen- 
ware ;  fragments  of  whidi  we  had  seen  in  Troas. 
But  the  Soros  ofAttieus,  father  oiHerod^s  Atticus, 
is  in  the  market-place ;  and  this,  with  its  opercu- 
bm,  is  said  to  be  entire.  It  stands  in  the  Agora 
of  the  town,  serving  as  a  cistern.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  is  already  published*.  ToumeforU 
who  has  anticipated  every  4;hing  it  might  have 


(4)  See  CktmdUf's  Insfriptumes  Antiqwp,  No.  IV. 
VOL.  III.  p 
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CHAP,  been  proper  to  state  concerning  the  antient 
/  -'  history  of  Tenedos ;  and  who  published,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  accurate  Plan  of  the  island; 
with  a  view  of  the  town ;  was  told  that  no 
remains  of  former  times  existed'.  The  bronze 
medals  of  Tenedos  are  however  not  uncommon. 
If  the  interesting  monument  now  mentioned  be 
hereafter  noticed,  its  removal  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult.  The  Jewish  Consul  at  the  Dardanelles  might 
kt  any  time  effect  the  undertaking ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  considerable  ex-» 
peiise. 

Continuing  our  course  towards  the  southy 
after  passing  the  town  of  Tenedos,  we  were 
struck  by  the  very  grand  appearance  of  the  antient 
Balnea,  already  described,  among  the  remains 
oi  Alexandria  Troas,  The  three  arches  of  the 
building  make  a  conspicuous  figure,  from  aconsi^ 
derable  distance  at  sea,  like  the  front  of  a  magni* 
fifcent  palace ;  and  this  circumstance,  connected 
with  the  mistake  so  long  prevalent  concerning  tl^e 
city  itself,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Palace  of  Priam"  bestowed  by  mariners  upon 

»  _  

Ledum     these  ruins.  Thence  we  sailed  to  the  Promontory 

Promon- 

tory.         of  LeciuMy  uow  Capc  Baba,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
jidramyttianGxilpli;  the  south-western  extremity 


»  I      ■  -  -III        »    1^  .  I  — ^— y.      II       I       ——^,—  1  IP  I      ,     t,m   ■<!.  iJLjWH*^"^'       '       ■ 

(1)  Voyage  du  Levani,  torn.  11.  p.  92.  •  l^/on,  1717. 
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of  that  chain  of  mountains  of  which  Gars:arus  is    ghap. 

VII. 

the  summit.  This  cape  presents  a  high  and  bold 
cliff,  on  whose  steep  acclivity  the  little  town  of 
Baba  appears,  as  though  stuck  within  a  nook  *. 
It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of,  knives  and 
poignards :  their  blades  are  distinguished  in 
Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baha  Leeks.  Afterwards, 
crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph,  we  piassed 
round  the  western  point  of  the  Island  of  Mity- 
lency  antiently  called  the  Sigrian  Promontory: 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  island  changed 
its  antient  name  of  Lesbos  for  that  which  it  now 
bears ;  but  Etcstathius  says  it  was  so  called  from 
Mitylene,  the  capital  town.  Its  situation,  with 
regard  to  the  Adramyttian  Gulph,  is  erroneously 
delineated  in  maps  and  charts  :  some  of  these 
place  it  at  a  distance  in  the  JBgean  Sea^. 

We  had  surveyed  the  whole  of  this  island,  x^iJo*. 
with  considerable  interest,  from  the  Peak  of 
Gargarus ;  and  now,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 

beginning  to  conceal  its  undulating  territoryj 

*  I     ■  I  ■  i.«    ■    I     ■    ■■       ■ .  .  I  ,        . 

(S)  A  very  accurate  view  of  it  is  en^aved  in  Sir  ff^lliam  GtlVs 
**  Tapegrafhy  of  Troy  "  p.  21.  from  his  own  drawing.  The  place  was 
called  Baha,  from  a  Dervish  {Baba)  buried  there,  "  who  always  g^ave 
the  -T\trks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  were  in  the  neighbouring  seas." 
Egmont  and  Heyman^s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  162. 

(3)  Our  geographical  documents  of  the  Archipelago  2SQ  a  disgrace  to 
the  age ;  the  very  best  of  them  being  false  in  their  positions  of  latitude, 
and  in  the  respective  bearings  of  the  different  islands,  as  well  as  remark-* 
able  foir  their  unaccountable  omissions. 

P  2 
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CHAP,  a  vain  wish  of  enjoying  a  nearer  view  was 
excited.  The  consciousness  to  a  traveller  of  the 
many  places  he  cannot  visit,  often  counter- 
balances the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  view 
of  objects  he  has  been  permitted  to  see  '•     Few 


(l)  Some  amends  for  tbe  author*!  deficiency,  vrith  respect  to  MUy- 
tene,  will  be  made  by  communication  of  a  different  nature  ;  namelyi 
by  those  extracts  from  the  MS,  Jcumai  of  his  friend  Mr.  ffhipole 
which  relate  to  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.  They  begin  with  his  Journey 
from  Pergamui  to  Smjfma, 

'*  The  antic|uittes  of  Peri^amus  are  very  deserving  of  a  minute 
examination ;  particularly  those  on  the  Acropolis ;  on  one  part  of 
wblch»  towards  the  south,  is  a  wall  of  granite,  a  most  stupendous  work, 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  Vast  cisterns  and 
decayed  towers,  (in  one  of  which  I  copied  a  Greek  Inscription  relating 
to  a  decree  ratified  by  the  people  of  Pergamus,  and  inscribed  in  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus,)  are  to  be  seen  there.  The  Acropolis  was  adorned 
with  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whose  pillars,  of  nearly  four 
lieet  in  diameter,  are  lying  prostrate  among  other  parts  of  it.  This 
temple,  I  conceive,  was  erected  to  Minerva :  we  know,  from  Vitra- 
vius,  that  her  temple  was  built  *  in  exeelsUrimo  loco '  (lib.  i.  c.7.);  &nd 
the  silver  money  of  Pcrgamus  bears  her  image  constantly :  games  also 
were,  as  Polybius  informs  us,  celebrated  here,  in  honour  of  her,  by 
Mtakis,  (lib.  iv.)  Below,  to  the  south,  is  the  town ;  and  to  the  west 
of  it  was  the  Stadium,  and  a  theatre  above  it.  The  relative  situation 
of  these  two  buildings  at  Tralles  in  Asia  was  the  same,  according*  to 
Vitmvius,  (lib.  v.)  *  JVaUXbwperikus  ex  tUrdquefarte  teen/eB^  mfrk  sta- 
dium* Farther  on  to  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  or 
Naumachia :  there  is  water  dividing  the  two  semicircles  ;  so  that  if 
the  building  was  used  for  the  first,  it  must  have  flowed  beneath,  in  a 
channel,  whenever  the  sports  were  represented. 

'*  There  is  no  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  where  you  may  travel 
with  greater  safety,  than  in  the  district  under  the  family  of  Kara 
Osman  Oglou.  The  two  capitals,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  Pergamus, 
and  Magnesia.  In  coming  from  the  former  place  to  Smyrna,  I  passed 
through  part  of  their  territory.  The  country  was,  for  Turkey,  well 
cultivated ;  most  of  it  laid  down  in  cotton  and  com  land*  They  plough* 
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literary  strangers  will  pass  the  shores  of  Lesbos    chap. 
with  indifference.     Its  land  was  peculiarly  dig- 
nified by  genius,  and  by  wisdom :   ^olian  lyres 

u  I  was  told,  with  a  pair  of  oxeD,  more  than  an  acre  a  day  ;  and  the 
manure  they  use  is  burnt  weed.  The  whole  country  was  now  (April) 
wearing  a  beautiful  appearance :  the  anemone,  ranunculus,  and  hya- 
cinth, were  seen  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  road  side.  Having  slept  one 
night  in  the  open  air,  by  a  fire  which  the  driver  of  the  caravan  kindled 
with  dried  horse-dung,  I  arrived  the  next  day  fit  the  banks  o^  th^ 
Hermus  ;  winding,  and  muddy ;  daily  adding  to  the  land,  which  it  has 
already  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna.  1  cros8e4 
it  at  the  ferry,  and  reached  Menomen  ;  whence  I  sailed  to  Smyrna  in 
an  hour.  From  Menomen,  boats  come  daily  to  Smyrna,  in  the  season, 
laden  with  water-melons  (the  CiteurhUa  Gtrullus),  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Angouria.  From  the  seed,  a  liquor  is  made,  which  is  sold  about  the 
streets  of  Smyrna. 

**  The  fields  and  gardens  about  Smyrna  are  planted  with  almond, 

olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees.    The  little  village  of  Narli-k^ui 

takes  it  name  from  the  abundance  of  thie  pomegranate-trees  there* 

Some  of  the  plants^  birds,  and  insects,  found  at  Smyrna,  are  described 

by  Hasselquist.      The  frcmeoHn  (a  kind  of  partridge,  and  called  biy 

Belon  the  ivrayn  of  the  Greeks),  and  becca/ico,  are  found  in  abundance : 

the   latter  I  have'  heard  called  by  a  name  not  unlike  the  antient. 

*:Zy»m)Jhf  (says  Atheneus)  are  taken  in  t?ie  Jig-ieason'*    lib.  ii.69. 

Woodcocks,  and  a  species  of  plover,  are  seen  in  December.  Wild-boars 

are  frequently  shot  here  in  the  mountains.    I  saw  also  a  quantity  of 

the  i;^<V0f  (the  sea-egg),  which  is  eaten  by  the  Greeks  in  their  fasts  - 

and  called  now  by  the  same  name.    *  It  defends  itself  hy  iisprichly 

shell:'  Athenieus,   lib.iii.4I.    The  oetopodvm^  as  the  modem  Greeks 

call  it,  is  also  eaten  by  them  in  Lent  ;  it  is  a  cuttle-fish,  with  eight 

rays,  or  tentacula,  as  the  name  indicates.    The  hills  round  Smyrna  are 

of  granite.    At  a  village  to  the  south  of  it,  called  Bujaw,  is  a  very  fine 

grove  of  cypress-trees:    this  tree,  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Turks 

in  their  burying-grounds,  is  there  planted  on  account  of  its  balsamic 

smell :  its  wood,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ficus  Sycomorus,  was  always 

prized  in  the  East  for  its   durability.    The  Egyptians   made  their 

mummy-chests  of  it ;   and  the  Athenians  buried  those  who  had  fallen 

in  war  in  cofilns  of  this  wood.    Between  Smyrna  and  Bouroabat,  a 

village  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  it,  is  a  very  large  eemetery, 

with 
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CHAP,  were  strung  in  every  valley,  and  every  mountain 
was  consecrated  by  the  breath  of  inspiration  \ 
While  more  antient  records  tell  of  an  Akceus^  a 
Sappho^  and  a  Pittacus ;  of  Arioriy  and  Terpander ; 
"v^ith  all  the  illustrious  names  oi  Lesbian  bards  and 


.with  remains  of  antiquity  in  it,  and  Greek  Inscriptions.  The  Turkish 
burying-grounds  are  in  general  extensive,  as  they  never  put  a 
body  where  one  has  been  already  deposited ;  and  are  also  offensive,  as 
they  do  not .  put  them  deep  in  the  ground. .  In  the  mosque  at 
Bournabat,  I  copied  a  Greek  Inscription  from  a  pillar  sixteen  feet  in 
length  :  it  commemorates  the  river  Meles :  the  last  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  Senarian  Iambic.  This  river,  before  it  comes  to  Smyrna,  is 
crossed  by  two  aqueducts,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city ;  one  of  which 
may  be  300  feet  from  one  hill  to  the  opposite ;  and  the  other  about  300 
feet.  The  Meles  flows  now  through  part  of  the  town,  turning  a  few 
mills ;  and  empties  itself  in  the  sea  to  the  north-east.  In  going  out 
of  the  Frank-street,  at  the  north  end,  and  towards  the  careening- 
ground,  you  walk  over  soil  which  has  been  gained  from  the  sea.  The 
arrow-headed  grass  of  Sweden,  which  Hasselquist  found  here,  and 
which  grows  where  the  earth  has  remains  of  sea-salt,  proved  to  him 
that  the  earth  had  here  been  covered  with  the  sea.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  the  present  topography,  in  some  respects, 
with  the  antient. ., 

**  The  remains  of  antiquity,  which  the  Acropolis  of  Smyrna  preseatSy 
are  few  :  the  chief  are,  part  of  the  castle-wall,  perhaps  of  the  time  of 
Lysimachus ;  the  cisterns  $  and  the  site  of  the  Stadium,  built  as  that 
at  Ephesus  was,  with  one  side  on  vaults,  and  the  other  on  a  natural 
declivity  ;  exhibiting  now  sports  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  it  did  for- 
merly. In  1806,  I  saw  cricket-matches  played  here  by  some  of  the 
merchants.  A  Kkn  and  Bazar  were  built  with  marble  brought  from 
the  Theatre  ;  and  the  only  specimen  of  antiquity  which  was  discovered 
while  I  was  there,  was  a  colossal  marble  foot.  After  Constantinople, 
there  is  no  town  in  the  Levant  which  presents  a  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  prospect  than  that  which  is  beheld  from  the  castle-hill* 
extending  over  the  city  beneath ;  the  bay  with  the  shipping ;  the 
mountains  beyond ;  the  winding  Hermus  on  the  north  sidet)f  theGulph  ; 
and  the  highly-cultivated  plain   adjoining  to  the  city*  of  Smyrna." 

Walpole*8  MS*  Journal, 
{t)  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around. 


(3)  Cic,  De  Le|^.  Agr.    FUfuv,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

(3)  'H  fttyUrti  triXtg.     Strab.  Geogri  lib.  xiii. 

(4)  '*  Aassi  D'y  voit^on  que  bouts  de  colonnes,  la  pluspart  de  marbre 

Uancy  quelquesunes  gris-cendr^,  ou  de  granit,  &c II  n'est 

pas  croyable  combien  dans  les  ruines  dont  nous  parlous,  il  y  reste  de 
chapiteaux-,  de  frises,  de  piedestaux,  de  bouts  d'lnscriptlons,**  &c. 
Towmef,  Vny,  du  Lev,  torn.  II.  p.  81.     Lyon,  1717* 

(5)  See  Combe's  Account  of  Hunter's  Medals^  Aum.  Vet,  Pep,  ei 
Urb,  &c.  Tab.  33.  Fig.  1.  &c.  p»  171. 

(6)  Voyage  du  Lev€ini,  torn.  II.  p.  Z6, 
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sages  and  poets  and  historians ;  Cicero  ancf  ^J[J^/- 
Pttruvitis  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  its 
capital*.  Such  was  the  flourishhig  state  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  city  oiMiiylene\  when  Mar- 
celbisy  ?.fter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  retired  thither, 
to  end  his  days  in  literary  ease,  that  a  modem 
traveller,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries, 
could  behold  nothing  but  proofs  of  the  splendour  to 
which  they  had  attained  *.  The  medals  of  Lesbos 
are  less  known  than  of  any  other  island  in  the 
Arcldpelago;  because  those  which  have  been 
described  as  its  antient  silver  coinage,  properly 
belong  to  Macedonia  K  Yet  the  island  itself  has 
never  been  fully  examined  in  modern  times ; 
probably  from  its  being  so  completely  imder 
the  Moslem  dominion.  Toumeforty  who  has  given 
us  the  best  account  of  it,  with  that  industry 
and  erudition  which  characterize  his  writings, 
had  little  opportunity  for  its  investigation. 
According  to  his  own  confession,  he  was,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  the  shore  at  Petra^; 
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CHAP.  Jest  the  ca|>taixi,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
for  a  passage  to  Constantinople,  should  sail 
without  him.  Next  to  the  work  of  Toumefort, 
rank  the  Travels  of  Egmont  and  Heyman,  who 
saw  more  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country : 
but  still  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  island ;  although,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated ;  yielding  seventy  thousand  quintals 
of  oil  annually  to  the  port  of  MityleneK  The 
site  and  remains  of  the  antient  towns  of  Eressus^ 
and  Methymna^  were  known  in  the  time  of 
Toumefort;  the  former  of  which  still  preserves 
its  original  name,  almost  unaltered,  in  the 
modern  appellation  of  ErSsso;  and  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  are  yet  to  be  seen*.  Excepting  Euboea, 
this  is  the  largest  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea.  It 
was  the  mother  of  many  ^olian  colonies.  Its 
happy  temperature  conspired  with  the  richness 
of  its  soil  to  produce  those  delicious  fruits, 
and  those  exquisite  wines,  which  are  so  highly 
extolled  by  antient  writers*.    The  present  state 


(l)  Beef  was  then  only  one  penny  the  pound  in  the  market  of 

(S)  Famous  for  the  births  of  Tkeophrasttu  and  Phaniasy  the  most 
renowned  of  Jrislotle's  disciples. 

(3)  Famous  for  the  birth  of  Arion, 

(4)  yoy.  du  Lev,  torn.  U.  p.  84. 

(5)  Vid.  Harai,  Lib.  i.  Od.  17.    yirgU.  Georg.  Hb.  ii.  8£),  90.   Aul. 
Cell,  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  &c.  &c. 
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of  its  agriculture  does  not  however  entitle  its  chap. 
products  to  the  high  encomium  once  bestowed  «-  .-n.-u,* 
upon  them.  Its  wine  is  said  to  have  lost  the 
reputation  it  formerly  gained";  probably  owing 
entirely  to  the  ignorance  and  the  indolence 
of  its  Turkish  masters^  and  to  the  disregard 
shewn  by  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  passing  the  Erytkr^n 
Promontory  of  Meliena,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hermean  Gulph,  or  Gulph  of  Smyrna,  we  entered 
the  Straits,  between  Chios,  now  Scio,  and  the 
main  land.  AH  this  voyage  from  the  Hellespont, 
between  the  ccmtinent  and  adjacent  islands,  was 
considered  by  our  Captain  as  mere  river  sailing ; 
but  pirates  lurk  among  the  Straits,  in  greater 
number  than  in  the  more  open  sea.  Being 
always  in  sight  of  land,  and  often  close  in 
with  it»  the  prospects  are  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful. 

In  the  channel  between  Chios  and  the  opposite 
peninsula  of  Eiifthr(e\  the  scenery  is  perhaps 


(6)  Trfivels  oi  Egtnont  and  Heywan,  vol.1,  p.  158.   Lond.  1759. 

(7)  The  Ruins  of  Erytkra  are  at  a  place  called  Hytropoli,  hiy  the  litde 
river  jfUh,  near  Tchesm^.  When  Mr.  /F2i//w/ewaft  there,  a  number  of 
very  beautiful  little  bronze  medalt  were  discovered,  all  of  Erythrx. 
He  kindly  presented  some  of  ^em  to  the  author.    They  have  in  front 

the 
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^vn^*    unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Archipelago; 
not  only  owing  to  the  grandeur,  the  height. 


the  bead  of  Hercules ;  and  for  tbe  obverse,  tbe  letters  EPT,  with  the 
name  of  a  magistrate.  An  Extract  from  Mr.  ffTifpMs  Journal  will 
here  communicate  the  result  of  his  remarks  in  JnaMmoTy  made 
subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Smyrna, 

**  During  my  journey  in  Asia|  I  took  up  my  abode  for  the  night  itt 
the  khans  or  caravanserais,  choosing  a  room  to  myself  in  these  bad  sub- 
stitutes for  inns,  rather  than  the  private  houses  of  the  Turks,  where  my 
Janissary  procured  me  admittance.  For  although  the  Turks  are  quiet 
Imd  inoffiensive,  yet  any  thing  is  preferable  to  sleeping  in  a  small  room 
with  half-a*>dozen  of  them ;  or  to  a  cross-legged  posture  at  meals,  round  a 
low  table,  eating  spoon-meats,  of  which  their  repasts  generally  conast. 
As  the  road  I  travelled  was  not  much  frequented,  I  was  forced  to  stop  at 
tbe  houses  of  individuals;  and  arriving  generally  at  sun-set,  I  found  them 
beginning  their  supper :  their  dinner  is  at  ten  in  the  morning,  as  they  rise 
at  break  of  day.  Sometimes  a  village  afforded  a  small  hut  of  mud  and 
straw,  purposely  built  for  travellers :  half  of  this  was  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  for  men  to  lie  on;  the  other  half  accommodated 
three  or  four  horses.  In  the  great  towns  it  was  necessary  to  go  first  to 
the  Governor,  with  some  present,  accompanied  by  my  Janissary.  At 
Guzel-hissar- 1  waited  on  the  Aga,  who,  after  some  conversation  with  my 
Janissaty,  ordered  a  Greek  (his  tailor)  to  receive  me  into  his  house,  whera 
I  remained  some  days.  Presents  to  the  servants  are  always  given.  At 
Melasso,  I  waited  on  the  Governor :  it  was  the  time  of  the  fast  of  the 
Ramadan :  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  divan,  counting  his  beads  of  thick 
amber :  a  pipe  was  brought  to  me,  but  not  to  him,  as  he  did  not  smoke» 
eat,  nor  drink,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  He  shewed  me  guns  and  pistols 
made  in  England :  these  some  Englishmen  had  brought  to  Melasso,  coming 
to  buy  horses  for  the  army  on  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  lliis  fast  of  the 
Ramadan  I  found  was  most  strictly  observed.  My  Janissary  was  not  so 
scrupulously  abstemious  as  my  guide,  who  never  even  took  snuff  until  the 
sun  was  below  the  horizon.  I  passed  the  evenings  writing  my  journal, 
and  reading  some  books  of  travels  I  had  with  me.  The  Turicish  peasants 
would  sometimes  bring  medals :  these  they  found  in  the  fields.  The  con- 
versation of  the  Turks  turned  generally,  as  I  found  from  my  interpreter, 
on  the  affairs  of  the  village,  and  its  neighbourhood.     T|ie  women  never 

appeared. 
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and  the  magnitude,  of  the  gigantic.  mass6s  on   chap. 

•  V  Ai« 

the  coast,  but  from  the  extreme  richness  and  v.  ■^.■■/' 

I  Chios* 


appeared.  I  saw  some  by  the  road  side ;  and  in  the  villages,  young  chil« 
dren  made  their  appearance, .  with  strings  of  copper  money  around  their 
heads ;  and  the  nails,  both  of  their  hands  and  feet,  dyed  of  a  reddisli 
colour,  witli  henna,  the  leaves  of  which  are  powdered  and  formed  into  a 
paste,  and  then  applied.  ^  This  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity :  Hasselquist 
says  he  saw  the  nails^of  some  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner.  Althougl^ 
the  Turks,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  strictly  adhere  to  th^ 
practice  of  taking  off  their  slippers  in  a  room,  (a  custom  of  the  Antients  ; 
see  Martial,  lib.  iii.  ^  deposui  soleasy^)  yet  they  dispense  with  it  frequently 
in  the  case  of  European  travellers. 

"  Besides  rice  and  fowls,  it  is  possible  to  procure,  at  many  of  the  villages 
and  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  Yowrty  or  sour  milk,  called  in  Greek  i^uyetXet, 
Caimac,  or  coagulated  cream,  in  Greek  u<p^iy»Xa ;  and  soft  cheese,  x^"?^ 
rv^t,  a  literal  translation  of  the  caseus  viridis  of  Columella.  Mutton  is 
universally  preferred  to  beef;  this,  in  general,  is  coarse  and  bad  tasted : 
the  former  is  double  the  price  of  the  latter,  and  is  two-pence  the  pound* 

**  A  Greek  labourer  receives  from  thirty-five  to  forty  paras  a  day,  nearly 
fifteen  pence :  he  works  only  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  the  other  third  con- 
sists of  holidays.  During  the  four  fasts,  of  which  that  in  Lent  is  the  mo$t 
strictly  observed,  he  eats  sliell-fish,  caviar  (the  roe  of  sturgeon),  pulse,  aiuV 
anchovies. 

'*  I  observed  but  few  Greek  villages  in  Asia  Minor :  the  Greeks  all 
seek  the  great  towns,  to  avoid  more  easily  the  different  means  of  oppression 
resorted  to  by  the  Turkish  Governors;  whose  short  residence  in  their 
provinces  is  spent,  not  in  countenancing  or  furthering  any  improvement 
or  plans  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  those  subject  to  them,  but  in 
esLacting  every  thing  they  can,  to  repay  themselves  for  the  sum  which  the 
Porte  takes  from  them ;  and  in  carrying  away  what  wealth  tliey  are  able 
to  amass.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sum  any  given  province  pays 
annually  to  the  Porte :  but  a  near  conjecture  may  be  made,  by  adding 
the  Haratch  (capitation- tax)  to  the  sum  which  the  Governor  stipulates  to 
pay  every  year. 

"  The  Tiu'ks,  as  far  as  my  experience  carried  me,  shew  no  disposition 
to  molest  or  offend  a  traveller.     Something  contemptuous  may  at  times  be 

observed 
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^ vn*'  f®''*il^*y  ^^  ^^  island,  filled  with  flowery,  luxu- 
riant, and  odoriferous  plants,  and  presenting  a 
magnificent  slope,  covered  with  gardens  firom 


.obsenred  in  tfaeir  manner.  But  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  their 
general  deportment,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  never  being  now  exasperated 
by  the  attack  of  corsairs  or  pirates  on  the  coast 

'*  No  people  living  under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same  country, 
can  be  so  opposite  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.     There  is  in  the  former  a 
cringing  manner,  and  yet  a  forwardness,  disgusting  to  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  the  latter.     The  Turks  treat  the  Armenians,  who  conduct 
themselves  generally  with  great  propriety  and  decorum,  with  much  less 
harshness  than  they  shew  to  the  Greeks.     Their  present  condition  is 
certainly  not  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  for  considering  the  ch»> 
racter  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  faults,  which  are  those  of  their  unfortunate 
situation,  would  disappear  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  a  * 
di^rent  government.     When  in  office  and  authority,  they  are  not  so 
devoid  of  insolence  to  their  countrymen  as  might  be  wished.    The  co^" 
b€uhit  in  the  Morea  are,  many  of  them,  tyrannical  to  the  other  Greeks.'" 
The  treatment  which  the  Jews  experienced  at  their  hands,  in  the  time  of 
the  Greek  empire,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  now  meet  with  firom  the 
Turks.    *  No  one,*  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela, '  dares  to  go  on  horseback, 
but  the  Imperial  physician ;  and  the  Jews  are  hated  in  the  town  by  all  the 
Greeks,  without  any  regard  to  their  good  or  bad  character.'  p.  SO.  tu  cited 
by  Niebuhr. 

**  Neither  hay  nor  oats  are  known  to  the  Turks ;  nor  has  any  nation  in 
the  East  ever  used  them  for  their  horses.  '  They  brought  htarhy  also  and 
straw  for  the  horses:'  1  JTingt  iv.  28.  Homer  may  be  consulted,  J/.  £• 
195;  and  Juvenal,  &i/.viii.  (^jumentit  ordea  latsis*),  Niebuhr  says, 
he  saw  no  oats  in  Arabia.  I  did  not  observe  tobacco  so  much  cultivated 
as  com  and  cotton.  The  tobacco-plantations  require  much  attention,  but 
are  very  productive.  After  gathering  the  leaves,  the  stalks  stand  and  rot, 
and,  by  the  salt  which  they  contain,  fructify  the  earth.  The  crop  firom  a 
tobacco-plantation  is  esteemed  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  product  of  the 
same  land  sown  with  com.  An  acre  of  moderately  good  ground  is  said  to 
yield  about  two  hundred  okes  of  cotton :  an  oke  is  two  pounds  and  three 
quarters;  and  the  cotton  may  be  worth  nearly  two  piastres  an  oke. 

"The 
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the  water's  ecjge.    Trees  bending  with  fruit—    chap, 
the  citron,  the  orange,  the  lemon>  the  mulberry, 
and   the   Lentiscus    or  Mastic-tree — are    seen 


VII. 


**  The  olive-tree  flourishes  in  a  chalky  soil.  In  summer,  a  liollow  is 
dug  round  the  tree,  to  receive  water :  the  fruit  is  beaten  off  with  long 
iticksy  and  not  gathered.  The  olive-presses,  which  I  saw,  consist  of  a 
circular  basin,  o^  twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  and  fi^om  the  centre  rises  a  taU 
strong  piece  of  wood,  to  which  a  large  stone,  like  a  mill-stone,  is  attached. 
A  horse  goes  round  the  basin,  and,  as  he  moves,  the  perpendicular  piece  of 
wood  receives  a  rotatory  motion;  this  is  communicated  to  the  stone. 

"  Locusts  are  called  by  the  Greeks  »»rm(»  (a  curte).  They  had  lai4 
waste  the  country  about  Adramyttium  and  Pergamus.  Proceeding  in 
a  straight  line*  and  stopped  by  no  impediment,  they  devoured  every  kind 
of  vegetation :  kll  means  used  to  destroy  them  were  fruitless ;  if  some  part 
were  killed  by  smoke  and  fire,  kindled  expressly,  still,  however,  multitudes 
escape.  In  July,  the  Archipelago  was  covered  for  some  distance  ^ith 
swarms,  which  the  wind  had' driven  into  the  sea.  They  were  larger  than 
grasshoppers,  with  legs  and  body  of  a  yellow  colour:  their  wings  wet* 
lirown,  and  spotted.  The  Turks  have  not  learned  to  eat  them;  but  with 
the  Arabs,  the  locust  is  boiled  or  roasted,  and  eaten  with  salt.  Europeans 
are  surprised  at  this ;  as  the  Arabs  are,  when  they  hear  that  we  eat  crabs, 
oysters,  and  lobsters. 

"  The  storks,  while  I  was  in  the  Troad,  were  building  their  nests  on  the 
houses  at  Boumabashi.  The  veneration  paid  to  these  birds  by  the  Maho» 
metans  is  well  known.  The  Thessalians  (says  Plutarch,  de  Itide  et 
Osir.ide)  esteem  them,  because  they  destroyed  serpents.  The  noise  made 
by  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  their  bill  (*  crepitante  ciconia  rottro,* 
Ovid.)  is  well  compared,  by  Shaw,  to  that  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

**  On  the  great  roads  near  Smyrna,  which  lead  to  the  interior,  are  to  be 
met  frequent  caravans  of  camels;  these  are  preceded  by  an  ass;  and 
round  their  necks  are  strings  of  beads,  with  a  bell.  I  mention  this, 
because  the  same  ornament  is  seen  on  the  camels  sculptured  at  Persepolis. 
The  camel  of  the  northern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  stronger  animal 
than  that  of  the  south :  the  latter  carries  not  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds  woght;  but  the  former  from  eight  to  nine  hundred*  Near 
Moohth  I  met  a  caravan  laden  with  iron  ore.**       fFalpole*s  MS*  Journal, 
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CHAP,    forming  extensive  groves :  and  in  the  midst  of 

these  appears  the  town  of  Scio. 

-  ^ 

Upon  first  entering  the  Straits,  small  objects 
do  not  interfere  with  the  stupendous  grandeur 
of  the  view.  Mountains,  high,  undulating, 
sweeping,  precipitous,  inclose  the  sea  on  all 
sides ;  so  as  to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  lake,  surrounded  by  that  sort  of  Alpine 
territory,  where  the  eye,  from  the  immensity  of 
objects,  roams  with  facility  over  the  sides  and 
the  summit^  it  beholds ;  surveying  valleys,  and 
precipices,  and  chasms,  and  crags,  and  bays ; 
and,  losing  all  attention  to  minuter  features,  i^ 
entirely  occupied  in  viewing  the  bolder  outlines 
of  Nature.  As  we  advanced,  however,  and 
drew  near  to  Chios,  the  splendid  picture  pre- 
sented by  that  beautiful  island  drew  all  our^ 
attention,  and  engrossed  it,  from  daylight  imtil 
noon.  It  is  the  Paradise  of  Modem  Greece; 
more  productive  than  any  other  island,  and 
yielding  to  none  in  grandeur.  We  passed  close 
beneath  the  town,  sailing  pleasantly  along  its 
vineyards  and  plantations,  and  inhahng  spicy 
odours,  wafted  from  its  cliffs  and  groves.  The 
houses  being  all  white,  presented  a  lively  con- 
trast to  the  evergreens  which  overshadowed 
them ;  seeming  lik;e  little  palaces  in  the  midst 
of  bowers  of  citron,  lime,  olive,  and  pomegranate 
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treetf*  This  chpsen  spot  was  for  many  yeai's  chap. 
the  residence  of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Baimbridge,  who  had  searched  all  Europe  for  a 
healthy  place  in  which  to  end  his  days ;  and^ 
although  his  arm  was  fractured  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-four,  he  lived  in  Sdo  until  he 
was  ninety-three.  '  The  captain  of  our  vessel 
well  remembered  him,  when  he  was  himself 
only  the  mate  of  a  merchantman,  and  his 
master's  ship  was  laid  up  during  a  twelvemonth 
in  the  island.  He  pointed  out  the  house  where 
he  lived,  and  the  tree  beneath  which  he  was 
buried ;  and  spoke  of  his  own  residence  in  Scio 
as  the  happiest  remembrance  of  his  life.  Indeed, 
the  praises  of  this  favoured  island  ate  universal 
in  the  country,  and  its  delights  constitute  the 
burden  of  many  a  tale,  and  many  a  song, 
among  the   Modem   Greeks^:  its    produce  is 


(l)  Egmont  and  Heyman  published,  perhaps,  the  best  account  of  this 
Island,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Toumefort ;  and  to  their  Travels 
the  Reader  may  be  referred  for  further  statistical  information.  To 
repeat  what  has  already  been  so  fully  communicated,  would  hardly  be 
deemed  justifiable.  We  are  indebted  to  their  work  for  the  followinf^ 
eulogy  of  Chios,  as  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan 
poet,  Parthenhu. 

*'  £t  me  grata  Chios,  ciim  Nereus  obstrepit  undis 
Accipiat ;  noto  facundos  littore  amicos 
Invisam ;  O,  qui  me  ventus  felicibus  oris 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  Telluris  protegat  arcu : 
'  Ingenium  me  mite  soli,  me  coUis  aprici 
Prospectus,  dulccsque  eavis  in  vallibus  umbrr, 

Ac 
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CHAP;  chiefly  silk  and  mastic.  From  Hie  abundane^K 
of  the  latter  article,  the  Turks  call  Chios  by  the 
name  of  Sackees,  which  signifies  masttcK  The 
gale  of  a  single  ounce  of  this  substance,  before 
the  Grand  Signiors  tributary  portion  of  it  has 
been  collected,  is  punished  with  death.  Tfaii 
portion  is  annually  received  by  the  Cody  in  great 
pomp,  attended  by  music  and  by  other  demon- 
strations of  joy.  * 

The  inhabitants  of  Chios  amoimt  to  about 
sixty  thousand;  of  this  number  twenty  thousand 
reside  in  the  town  of  Scio\    It  contains  forty- 


Ac  tepidae  invitant  aurae,  solesque  benigni : 
Necnon  et  placidi  mores,  et  amica  virAin  vis, 
Docta  animod  capere  officii*  ;  O,  ti  milii  Vits, 
Ducere^  quod  superest,  alta  liic  sub  pace  liceret ! " 

JVauiicorum,  Hb»  iv.  p.  108. 

(l)  For  every  information  concerning^  the  Mastic-trec,  and  tlie  use 
made  of  its  g^m,  see  Toum^fort,  torn.  II.  p.  66.  In  Ihtrkey,  the 
ladies  of  the  country  amuse  themselves  by  chewing  mastic ;  ascribini^ 
to  it,  at  the  same  time,  many  virtues.  The  Turks,  however,  accord- 
ing^ to  Egmoni  and  Heyman,  only  get  the  refuse  of  the  mastic ;  the 
best  being  sold  to  foreigners. 

(8)  "  To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Scio,  which  stands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  nearly  in  the  centre,  is  a  beautiful  plain,  of  ^vt 
miles  in  extent,  by  the  sea  side ;  it  is  filled  with  lemon,  orange,  fig, 
pomegranate,  almond,  and  olive  trees.  A  species  of  Licntiscus,  from 
which  the  mastic  gum  is  procured,  grows  in  great  abundance  there. 
No  other  mastic  but  that  of  Scio  is  mentioned  by  travellers  in  the 
Levant ;  but  in  Galen  we  find  a  reference  to  Egyptian  mastic^  fiut^rixn 
ASyuirri«h  Ub,  lu.  c,  C.  ad  Claueanem, 

."  The 
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two  villages'.    Its  minerals  merit  a  more  par-    ^^.^^^ 


ticular  regard  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained  \ 
Jasper  and  marble  are  said  to  be  found  here  in 

» ■   ■  ■'—■—■■    ■«  I     ■  III  I  III        .     I    I.    1  ■  I    ■     ■        !■■      II  ,r 

*'  The  fine  climate  of  the  island,  the  mild  government  of  the  Turlur 
in  ity  the  natural  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  all  contribute  to  form 
Aat  liveliness  and  gaiety  of  temper  which  characterize  the  Sciots ;  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  '  a  green  horse* 
(<U«7«  it^^m)  '  than  a  sober-minded  Sciot'  (Xufra  ^^oft/uf).  The 
features  of  the  women  are  beautiful ;  but  are  covered  with  a  paint, 
in  which  mercury  is  an  ingredient,  and  by  this  their  teeth  and  breath 
are  affected. 

*^  Besides  cargoes  'of  oranges  and  lemons,  sent  to  Constantinople 
ind  the  Black  Sea,  the  island  exports  many  bales  of  silk,  damask,"and 
velvet,  to  Barbary,  and  to  Egypt.  The  population  of  the  capital  i« 
30,000;  of  the  whole  island,  80,000.  Com  and  provisions  in  general 
eome  over  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  the  island  is  mountainous^ 
and  cannot  produce  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  are  seen  lofty  rocks  of  granite.  Many  of  the 
mountains  of  Chios  contain  various  sorts  of  marble,  with  which  tbe 
church  of  the  Convent  of  Neamone  in  particular  is  ornamented.  The 
head  of  this  convent  (hyM/avof,  as  he  is  called)  shewed  me  the  library, 
which  consisted  of  some  volumes  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  street  in 
vhicb  Hived  in  the  town  was  inhabited  by  Catholic  families  only, 
separated  from  the  other  Greeks  by  religious  schism.  In  a  house  la 
that  street,  I  copied  a  very  interesting  Greek  Inscription,  in  verse : 
I  shall  here  give  part  of  it,  in  a  more  correct  manner  than  it  has  been 
lately  published  in  a  periodical  work  : 

Xm  XifAieu  ^»  ^^,  »mX«us  T  t^Xav  x*C**  ^7*f 
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*'  It  is  in  honour  of  Megacles,  tlie  son  of  Theogiton." 

Waipol^s  MS,  Jimmdt. 

(3)  Bgmont  and  Heyman^s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  $36. 

<^  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage  prevalent  in  Scio  concerning 
^e  original  formation  of  the  island,  the  geologist  would  have  ample 
scope  for  his  researches.  Its  inhabitants  relate,  'that,  "  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  God  threw  all  the  rocks  of  the  continent  into  the 
sea,  and  of  these  the  bland  of  Sch  was  formed."    Ibidl  p.  S61. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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CHAP,  considerable  quantity  and  beauty,  and  a  kind  ef 
t  '  i  green  earth,  resembling  verdegris*,  of  which 
we  were  not  able  to  procure  a  specimen, 
called  "  Earth  of  Scio'  by  the  Turks.  The 
pavement  of  the  church  of  Neamoni/,  a  convent, 
two  hours  distant  from  the  town,  consists  of 
marble  and  jasper^  with  inlaid  work  of  other 
curious  stones,  dug  from  quarries  in  the  island. 
Several  Greek  manuscrtpis  were  preserved  in  the 
library  of  this  convent,  when  Egmont  and 
Heyman  visited  the  place'*  The  antient  medals 
of  Chiosy  even  the  silver,  are  obtained  without 
difficulty  in  Various  parts  of  the  Levant ;  and 
perhaps  with  more  facility  than  upon  the  island 
itself\  Its  inhabitants  antiently  pos^sessed  a 
reputation  for  virtue,  still  said  to  be  maintained 
among  them.  According  to  Plutarch^,  there  was 
no  instance  of  adultery  in  Chios,  during  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years. 

SteMtsof  Having  cleared  the  Chian,  or  Erythnean 
Straits,  we  sailed  along  the  Ionian  coast  for  the 
channel  separating  the  stupendous  heights  of 
Samos  from   the    lower  land  of  Icaria.     This 


(l)  EgmmU  and  HeymaiCt  Travels,  p.  337. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  249. 

(3)  They  all  have  reference  to  the  Chian  wine,  which  .still  muntain« 
its  pristine  celebrity ;  and  represent,  in  front,  a  sphinx,  with  a  bunch 
6f|^rapes;  for  the  reverse,  an  amphora,  with  other  symbols  oR4be 
island's  fertility. 

(4)  ?\ot.  de  yirt.  MaUgrvm. 
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marine  pass  is  at  present  generally  known  m  chap. 
these  seas  by  the  appellation  of  the  Samian 
Boccaze.  It  presents  a  bold  and  fearful  strait, 
in  the  moiith  of  which  is  the  small  island  of 
FaurhL  .  A  very  heavy  sea  rolls  continually 
through  this  channel,  so  that,  with  contrary 
wind,  even  a  frigate  can  scarcely  effect  the 
passage.  Whether  it  were  owing  to  our  having 
travelled  so  long  in  the  level  plains  of  Rusda^  or 
to  the  -  reality  of  the  scene,  we  knew  not,  but 
Samos  appeared  to  us,  on  its  northern  side,  the 
most  tremendous  and  precipitous  mountain  we 
had  ever  beheld.  Its  summit  was  concealed  by 
a  thick  covering  of  clouds,  although  all  the  rest 
of  the  Archipelago  appeared  clear  and  serene. 
We  were  told  that  the  heights  of  Samos  are 
rarely  unveiled;  a  circumstance  which  might 
give  rise  to  those  superstitious  notions  enter- 
tained in  earlier  ages,  when  its  aSrial  solitudes 
were  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  Deities, 
whence  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men,  enveloped 
in  mysterious  darkness,  hurled  his  thunder  on 
the  passiiig  mariner.  The  most  enlightened 
seamen  of  the  day,  among  whom  might  indeed 
be  included  the  Master  of  our  vesseP,  maintain. 


(5),  Cuptain  Castle  was  reduced  by  misfortune  to  become  the  master 
of  a  small  yacht.  His  abilities  are  well  known  to  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  visited  the  Levant.  Arrowsmiih  has  used  his 
nautical  observations  in  completing  a  Chart  of  the  Jrch^k^o, 

Q  2 
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CHAP,  upon  testimony  which  it  is  difficult  to  dispute* 
V.  .y^-/  that  in  stormy  weather  they  have  observed  a 
y^mf  lambent  flame  playing  upon  the  face  of  the 
precipice  of  Santos,  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
further  allege,  that  the  natives  of  Samos  have 
frequently  gone  up  the  mountain,  in  dark  tem^ 
pestuous  weather,  to  seek  this  fire,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  whence  it  issues. 
It  is  probably  one  of  those  exhalations  of  ignited 
hydrogen  gas,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
which  are  always  most  conspicuous  in  hazy  and 
rainy  weather;  as,  for  example,  the  burning 
vapour  at  Pietra  Mala  in  Tuscany y  ^nd  many 
other  in  difierent  parts  of  Persia.  That  of  Samos, 
perhaps,  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  rendered 
{Still  more  difficult  of  approach  in  stormy  weather, 
might  escape  the  search  of  the  natives,  and  yet 
be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea  ^ 


(1)  An  anecdote  very  cbaracteristic  of  the  7\trks,  relating  to  an 
occurrence  which  happened  a  short  time  previous  to  our  travels  in 
Turkey,  will  prove  diat  lights  are  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  Samitttu 
themselves,  to  guide  vessels  in  these  Straits.  A  Turkish  frigate,  during^ 
her  passage  through  the  Boccaze  of  Samos,  was  wrecked  upon  the 
rocks  of  that  island.  The  Turkish  Admiral  insisted  upon  being  pai4 
the  value  of  the  frigate  by  the  inhabitants  :  and  when  the  Samians, 
regretting  that  they  had  not  gone  up  wiih  hghts,  maintained  their 
Innocence  as  to  the  loss  of  the  frigate,  the  Mohammedan  exclaimed, 
**  You  wUi  admit  one  argument/  Would  the  wreck  have  happened,  ^ 
i/our  island  had  not  been  in  the  way?"  Theforee  of  this  observadon, 
which  is  strictly  founded  upon  the  Mohammedan  law,  has  been  iUus* 

trated 
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Appreaching  the  yawning  chasm  which  Nature,  chap. 
in  one  of  her  awful  convulsions^  has  here  opened 
to  the  waves,  a  mountainous  surge  rolled  after 
Qur  little  bark.  Prosperous  winds,  however, 
carried  us  along,  and  we  presently  left  the 
Boccaze  in  our  stem ;  passing  the  Isle  of  Foumi, 
and  steering  into  the  broad  surface  of  the 
waters,  with  all  the   southern  islands  of  the 


tmted  by  George  Henry  Keene,  Esq.  a  very  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
who  resided  many  years  in  India,  in  the  Company's  service,  and  is  now 
of  the  University  of  Camhridge,  Mr.  Keene  has  informed  the  author, 
that  the  fifth  species  of  homicide,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law; 
is  called  homicide  by  an  iniermediate  cause,  and  it  is  explained  by  th« 
following  cases. 

A.  digs'  a  well,  or  places  a  stone  in  land  not  his  own ;  and  £>« 
coming  by,  falls  into  the  well,  or  stumbles  over  the  stone,  and  dies  ; 
that  band  or  company  of  which  A.  is  a  member  shall  pay  the  price  of 
B.'s  blood ;  for  A.  in  the  act  that  he  did,  transgressed  the  law,  and  U 
therefore  considered  as  having  thrown  down  the  deceased.  But  if  a 
horse  should  stray  that  way  and  be  killed,  A.  must  himself  pay  the 
value. 

Or,  if  the  wall  of  a  house  leans  over  tovrards  the  street,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  is  duly  warned  to  remove  the  wall ;  and  he  doey 
not  within  a  reasonable  time  remove  that  wall,  so  that  at  last  it  falls 
down  and  kills  a  man,  or  destroys  private  property ;  the  master  of  the 
house  is  answerable  for  these  consequences. 

There  are  many  cases  which  relate  to  persons  riding  horses,  and 
carrying  burdens,  along  the  high  road,  &c.  &c.  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Translation  of  the  Hedaya, 

Now  the  principle  of  the  law  in  all  these  cases  is  this :  that  every 
individual^  in  exercising  his  right  to  use  highways,  markets,  mosques, 
&c.  is  bound  by  the  condition,  that  such  exercise  of  his  right  shall  not 
be  dangerous  to ,  any  other  individual :  and^  it  was  by  a  sophistical 
application  of  this  principle,  that  the  Qq^mdan  Pasha  made  the  Greehs 
of  Samos  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  frigate. 
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^-y^^'    -Archipelago  in  view.     It  is  not  possible  for  any 

^*  "y^  power  of  language  adequately  to  describe  the 

appearance,  presented  at  the  rising,  or  setting 

l^aZoLnd  ^^  ^^^  ^^^»  ^  *^^  JSgean  Sea.  Whether  in  dim 
*^®  Q'-  perspective,  through  grey  and  silvery  mists,  or 
amidst  hues  of  liveliest  purple,  the  isles  and 
^ontin^nts  of  Greece  present  their  varied  features, 
nor  pen,  nor  pencil,  can  pourtray  the  scenery* 
Whatsoever,  in  the  warmest  fancies  of  my 
youth,  imagination  had  represented  of  this 
gifted  country,  was  afterwards  not  only  realized, 
but  surpassed.  Let  the  Reader  picture  to  his 
ponpeption  an  evening  sun,  behind  the  towering 
cliffs  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting  rays ; 
the  consecrated  island,  surrounded  by  inexpres- 
sible brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an  abyss 
of  fire ' ;  while  the  moon,  in  milder  splendour,  is 
rising  fiiU  over  the  opposite  expanse.  Such  a 
scene  we  actually  witnessed,  with  feelings  ,na- 
turally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of  local 
solemnity ;  for  such,  indeed,  naight  have  been 
the  face  of  Nature,  when  the  inspiration  of  an 
Appstle,  kindling  in  its  contemplation,  uttered 
the  Alleluias  of  that  mighty  Voice  S  telling  of 


(1)  ''  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.'^    Eev* 

(2)  Rev.  xix.  1. 
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SAI.VATION     AND     GLORY     AND     HONOUR     AND      ^5,^^ 

POW£(ft.  <„       »n      7 

t 

How  very  different  were  the  reflections  caused,  Pimto. 
upon  leaving  the  deck,  by  observing  a  sailor 
with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  and  our 
Captain  busied  in  appointing  an  extraordinary 
watch  for  the  night,  as  a  precaution  against  the 
pirates,  who  swarm  in  these  seas.  Those 
wretches,  dastardly  as  well  as  cruel,  the  iu'- 
stant  they  board  a  vessel,  put  every  individual 
of  the  cr^w  to  death.  Th^y  lurk  about  the  Isle 
of  Foumi,  in  great  numbers ;  taking  possessio^ 
of  bays  and  creeks  the  least  frequented  by  other 
mariners.  After  they  have  plundered  a  ship^ 
and  murdered  the  crew,  they  bore  a  hole 
through  her  bottom,  sink  her,  and  take  tp  thieir 
boats  again  ^ 


(3)  An  extract  from  Mr.  ff^alpole*8  Journal,  contsdning  an  account 
of  his  journey  from  Smyrna  to  HaUcamassuSy  will  here  give  the 
Reader  some  information  concerning  the  coast  along  which  we  were 
now  sailing. 

**  As  many  of  the  monuments  and  superb  remains  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  have  been  n^inutely  9nd  faithfully  described  in  the  Ionian  Anti- 
quities, an4  ^y  Chandlejr>  I  shall  not  repeat  their  remarks.  The 
various  inscriptions  which  I  copied,  Ijoth  op  the^oast,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  many  of  them  entirely  unknown,  cannot  obtain  room 
here.  I  shall  state  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  which  occurred  as  I 
travelled  along  the  coast  southward  to  Hajicarnassus. 

"  The  couutry  between  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  is  very  mountainous  : 
in  one  part  of  the  road,  near  the  Calster^  you  pass  the  base  of  the 
autie^t  iGaUesvs,  under  most  frightful  precipices,   the  habitation  of 

somt 
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^y^^'       The  next  morning  we  caiAe  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Isle  of  Cos,  now  called  SfanchtOy 


tome  eagles  -.  a  few  pines  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains :  lower 
down  is  the  arbutus,  in  great  abundance,  with  its  scarlet  fruit,  called 
IhdWy  as  antiently,  futfMUMukm  (see  Hesych.);  and  by  the  torrents,  oc- 
.casionally  crossing  the  road,  is  the  plane  and  the  oleander.     The  fields 
are  laid  down  in  cotton  plantations,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat:  among 
these  are  olive-trees,  with  vines  growing  around  them.    The  present 
inhabitants  of  Ephesus  are  a  few  fishermen,  who  live  in  huts  on.  the 
banks  of  the  Calster,  over  which  they  ferried  me.    This  river  winds 
through  a  muddy  plain,  in  some  measure  formed  by  it,  and  through 
lofty  reeds,  with  a  slow  yellow  stream,  without  any  of  the  swans  which 
the  Antients  describe :  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance 
of  an  hour  from  the  morass,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  fiimous 
Temple  of  Diana*    The  subterranean  vaults  and  passages,  close  to  th^ 
.east  of  this  marsh,  (into  which  I  descended  by  a  rope>  and  found  on]y 
bats  above,  and  water  below,)  are  imagined,  by  some,  to  be  the  remains 
Bfkd  substruction  of  this  temple.    The  Church  of  St.  John,  built  at 
jSphesuB  by  Justinian,  and  which  Procopius  says  was  very  magnificent, 
may  have  been  raised  from  the  materials  presented  by  the  Temple  of 
Diana ;  and  this  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  little  that  can 
be  seen  or  known  of  the  latter.    Near  these  remains,  to  the  sput^- 
west  of  the  stadium,  is  an  arch  :  on  the  top  of  this,  climbing  by  the 
waU,  as  no  ladder  was  to  be  found,  I  copied  a  Greek  inseription,  ia 
perfect  preservation.    The  Agha  of  the  place  rode  about  with  me  the 
lirst  time  I  was  at  Ephesus  ;  and  imagined  that  every  inscription 
t  copied,  pointed  out  the  situation  or  sum  of  a  hidden  treasure.    The 
bushes  in  the  plain,  among  which  are  the  jfgnus  castuSy  and   Cbi- 
taurea  benedicta,  conceal  many  remains  of  antiquity.    The  Ephesians 
were  supplied  with  their  marble  from  the  hill  (Prion)  whereon  part  of 
their  city  was  built ;   and  porphyry  and  granite,  of  which,  gigantic 
specimens  are  lying  in  the  plain,  were  brought  up  to  the  town  by 
means  of  the  river,  and  by  the  canal,  into  the  actual  morass  which 
once  formed  the  port. 

**  As  you  advance  southward  from  Ephesus    and    Scala    Nuova  - 

(antiently  Neapolis),    the  high    mountain,    Mycale,    covered    with 

arbutus,  wild-olive,  and  ilex  (from  which  the  peasants  mak^  charcoal), 

^presents  itself ;  and  soon  after  a  lofty  white  summit  is  seen  to  the 

south ;  this  is  the  top  of  Mount  Titanus,  'called  now>  from  its  form, 

BiMher- 
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where  the  sea  appears  entirely  land-lockdd ;  a^   chaf^ 
indeed  it  does  for  a  very  donsiderable  distance     "^ 


Bisler^machf  Five-fingers,  The  most  commanding  view  of  this  was  from 
the  Acropolis  o(  Priene,  from  which  I  descended^  on  the  south-east  side» 
hy  a  way  almost  impassahle^  resting  at  times  to  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  and  to  cast  my  eyes  over  the  Plain 
Qi  the  Meander,  towards  the  Lake  of  Myus,  on  the  nortii^ast  side  of 
which  rises  Mount  Titanus  in  all  its  majesty.  In  the  ''  Ionian  Anti- 
quitiesy"  a  minute  detail  of  the  architecture  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
has  been  published ;  and  in  Chandler's  "  Inscriptions,"  a  faithful  copy 
from  the  inscribed  marhles  that  lie  among  the  ruins.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis  of  Priene  I  saw,  to  the  south,  the  vast  accretion  of 
land,  marshy,  and  muddy,  occasioned  by  the  Meander.  Priene,  ones 
on  the  coast,  was,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  five  miles  from  the  sea. 
I  crossed  the  river,  winding  through  tamarisks,  in  a  triangular  boat :  itil 
breadth  here  was  about  thirty  yards :  at  a*  later  season  of  the  year 
I  passed  it  again,  higher  up,  in  Caria,  over  a  wooden  bridge,  sixty  paces 
long.  From  the  summit  of  the  Theatre  of  Miletus,  facing  the  nortb^ 
west,  is  a  good  view  of  the  mazes  of  the  river.  The  distance  of  the 
lea  from  the  theatre  I  conjecture  to  be  seven  miles*  The  high  mbun*- 
tains  which  are  to  be  passed  in  going  from  Miletus,  and  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  promontory  Posidium,  towards  Jassus^ 
are  also  covered  with  arbutus,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the  pine :  thesA 
mountains  are  the  haunts  of  numerous  beasts,  particularly  of  the 
jackal  (called  by  the  Turks,  chical),  which  disturbed  us  in  the  night, 
by  its  cries.  The  road  is  often  cut  through  masses  of  slate ;  some- 
times it  is  paved.;  by  the  side  of  it  are  small  huts,  of  wood,  covered 
With  boughs,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  coffee  to  travellers,  chiefly  in 
summer-time  ;  they  are  generally  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream.  Th^ 
soil  was  loose,  and  easily  yielded  to  the  plough.  The  quantity  of 
ground  which  might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  for  com,  or  pasture 
for  cattle,  is  very  great ;  but  it  is  neglected,  from  want  of  persons  to 
till  it  The  rain  had  now  increased  the  torrents  descending  from  the 
mountains,  so  much,  that  it  was  quite  dangerous  to  pass  them.  The 
south-west  brought  with  it  rain ;  the  north-east,  a  sharp  cold  air : 
these  two  winds  are  called  by  the  Turks,  Lodos,  and  Fbredss  names 
borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

*  "  The  road  leads  on  to  Casikli  for  three  hours,  by  the  sea :    you 
then  turn  to  the  cast,  for  the  same  time  j  and  reach  Assum  (Jassus),  ^ 

the 
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CHAP,    from  the  island,  towards  the  north.     One  of  the 

VI  I. 

inhabitants,  after  we  had  landed,  brought  to  us 
a  bronze  medal  of  the  island,  with  the  head  of 
Uippocraiesy  and  the  word  KfllftN-  It  is  the 
tnore  interesting,  as  few  medals  are  now  found 
at  Cos.  We  could  neither  procure  nor  hear  of 
a  single  one  in  silver.  In  other  respects,  the 
island '  abounds  in  antiquities ;  but  they  are 
scattered  in  such  a  confused  manner,  that 
nothing  decisive  can  be  collected  from  their  ap- 
pearance. In  the  wall  of  the  quay,  facing  the 
port,  we  observed  the  colossal  marble  statue  of 


the  situation  of  which,  in  the  recess  of  a  bay,  looking  over  olive- 
grounds  to  tlie  sea,  and  thence  to  the  high  mountains  near  Haliear- 
nassiis,  is  beautiful.  To  this  last  place,  now  called  BodrtStn,  the  road 
led  me  through  groves  of  myrtle,  and  ilex,  by  the  sea-shore,  for  twe 
l^urs  and  a  half.  I  shall  here  subjoin  the  distance  of  some  of  the 
places  on  the  coast. 

Hoars 

From  Priene  to  the  Meander 3 

To  Acqui     .1 

To  Ura  (Temple  of  Apollo)  , 2$ 

ToCasikli  ,,..., 5$ 

To  Assum k  .  6 

*'  The  direct  route  from  this  last  place  to  Halicarnassus  I  cannot  gi^ve 
as  I  wish  $  as  we  lost  our  way,  going  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
through  a  bay  of  the  sea,  up  to  the  horse$'  girts  ;  and  riding  all  the 
day  in  rain,  until  half  past  nine,  when  the  barking  of  dogs  guided  U0 
to  a  Turkish  hut,  where  I  slept :  the  next  morning,  at  eight,  I  set 
out  again,  passing  some  fluted  columns  ;*  and  in  a  valley,  some  bee- 
hives, made  of  earthen-ware,  cylindrical,  about  two  feet  and  8  half 
in  height.  Riding  among  mountains,  I  rpached,  a  coffee-hut  at 
Guverchin,  by  the  shore>  in  a  bpy,  running  east  and  west;  and  in  four 
hours  and  a  half  arrived  at  Halicaroassus."    Walpole's  MS»  Journal. 
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a  female,  with  drapery  finely  executed,  but  chap, 
the  head,  arms,  and  feet,  had  been  broken 
off.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gate  by 
which  we  entered  the  town,  an  Inscription  re- 
mains, in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  beginning 
ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ:  this  has  already  been 
published  by  Spon  and  by  other  authors,  and 
therefore  needs  not  to  be  inserted  here. 


-  A  plane-tree,  supposed,  and  perhaps  with  Pianeivec. 
reason,  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  yet 
standing  within  the  market-place.  It  was 
described,  as  ihe  famous  plantain-tree y  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  by  Egmont  and  Heyman\  It  once 
covered  with  its  branches  upwards  of  forty 
shops;  and  enough  is  still  remaining  to  astonish 
all  beholders.  An  enormous  branch,  extending 
from  the  trunk  almost  to  the  sea,  although 
propped  by  antient  columns  of  granite,  gave 
way  and  fell.  This  has  considerably  diminished 
the  effect  produced  by  its  beauty  and  prodigious 
size.  Its  branches  still  exhibit  a  very  remark- 
able appearance,  extending,  horizontally,  to  a 
surprising  distance;  supported,  at  the  same 
time,  by  granite  and  marble  pillars  found  upon 
the  island.     Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 

time  those  props  have  been  so  employed,  by 

■ 

(l)  E§mont  and  HeymaTCs  Travels,  &c.  voL  I.  p.  263» 


VII. 
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CHAP,  the  appearance  of  the  bark;  for  this  has  actually 
encased  the  extremities  of  the  columns,  and  so 
completely,  that  the  branches  and  the  pillars 
mutually  support  each  other :  it  is  probable,  if 
those  branches  were  raised,  some  of  them 
would  lift  the  pillars  from  the  earth. 

Beneath  this  tree,  we  observed  a  cylindrical 
marble  altar,  adorned  with  rams'  heads  support- 
ing festoons  in  relief,  exactly  like  the  altar  from 
Delos,  engraved  in  Toumefort's  Travels,  and 
lately  presented  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  the  Vestibule  of  the 
University  Library.  Such  altars  are  common  in 
fhe  Levant;  they  are  usually  scooped,  as  this  of 
Cos  has  been,  for  mortars,  to  bruise  com  \  Where 
they  cannot  find  altars  for  this  purpose,  they 
employ  the  capitals  of  columns.  Thus  have 
been  preserved  a  few  Grecian  antiquities,  which 
otherwise  would  long  ago  have  been  converted 
into  lime.  The  inscription  upon  this  altar  was 
very  legible.  Its  antiquity  may  be  noticed,  .al- 
though its  particular  age  cannot  be  ascertaiiaed, 
by  the  manner  in  ,which  the  PI  is  written.     It 


(l)    Their  dimensions  are  gco^rally  the  tame.      This  of  Q»  we 
measured. 

Feet      Inches 
Height  ...  3     .    6 
Diameter  ..2.8 
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was  evidently  a  votive  donation,  given  by^  the    ^^^^' 
person  whose  name  appears  inscribed : 

apoaahnioy 

toyapoaahnioy 

matnhtoz 

Near  the  same  place,  another  altar,  and  a  few 
marbles  with  imperfect  inscriptions,  might  be 
noticed,  but  none  of  them  merit  particular 
description*.  In  the  interior  of  the  town,  by  a 
public  fountain,  is  a  large  cubic  block  of  marble, 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
wash  the  bodies  of  dead  persons.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  their  permission 
to  turn  the  stone,  in  search  of  an  inscription;* 
and  still  more  so,  to  copy  the  legend  we  there 
found,  when  we  had  so  done.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  succeeded  in  transcribing  the  follow- 
ing characters :  these  form  part  of  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  some  qne  who  had  filled  the  offices 
of  jigoran&mosy  of  President  of  the  Games,  and 
Gymnasiarch:    he   is   celebrated   for  his    piety 


(3)  It  is  very  probable  tbat  these  remains  of  votive  offering,  and 
the  remarkable  plane-tree  by  which  they  are  overshadowed,  are  so 
many  relics  of  the  /fsclepUum.^-See  the  remarks  made  upon  this 
ilil:gect,  during  our  second  visit  to  Cos  ;  Section  II.  Part  II.  of  these 
Trmveb,  CAa|».  VIII.  p.  3 '27.    Broxhwrn,  \Bli. 
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CHAP,    towards  the  DH  Jlmustiy  and  for  his  courteous- 
■^    \-*   -  ness^  towards  the  College*, 


ArOPANOMHSANT 
AArNnZArilNOOETH 
ZANTAEYZEBnZEni.. 
AHTEYZANTATHN 
TAZZEBAZTAZPEAZIEPilN 
EYAPEZTilZrVMNAZIAPXH 

ZANTATflNnPEZBYTEPUN 

ZEMNnZAfATETAN 

EZTOZ0EOZZEBAZTOZ 

EYZEBEIANKAIAIATANEZ 

TOZYZTAMA<MAO*POZY 

NAN • EYNOIAZXAPIN 

t^wo  other  Inscriptions  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
in  the  wall  of  a  narrow  street,  by  the  French 
Consul ;  a  very  intelligent  man  of  the  old 
rSgime  of  France,  who  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  oppression  and  cruelty,  to  which  his  situation 
had  exposed  him,  from  the  Turkish  Government. 
In  the  first,  the  Sigma  is  represented  by  three 


(1)  The  word  pX«^^tnvn,  although  frequently  translated  friendship, 
properly  signifies  what  in  Latin  is  called  corrMaa,  Vid.  Not.  Falesd 
in  Euseb.  lib.  vii.  c,  SS. 

(2)  The  word  corresponding  to  T^wrn/Mt,  in  Latin  inscriptions^  is 
Grex,  as  well  as  Collegium.    Vid.  Reinesii  Inscript  p.  263. 


V.  I    liii   1-^ 
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sides  of  a  square';   a  circumstance  characte-    chap. 

VJI 

rizing,  perhaps,  rather  the  country,  than  the  age 
of  an  inscription.  It  was  very  common  among 
the  Dorian  colonies  settled  in  jisia  Minor. 

AIONY 
CI  OYnO 
AEXlCKni 
nNOIKO 
NOMOY 

The  rounding  of  its  angles  introduced  the  semi- 
circular letter;  but  this  was  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  in  use  long  prior  to  the  age  ofteil  assigned 
to  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  manuscripts  found 
in  Herculaneum,  and  by  a  fragment  of  the  writings 
of  ^  very  antient  author,  who  compares  the  new 
/noon  to  the  Sigma  of  the  Greeks  K 


(3)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  angular  Alphabet  of  the  Or^ks,  thattwoor  three  of  its  characters, 
io  different  positions,  afford  the  whole.  Indeed,  as  such  a  form  of 
writing  must  consist  wholly  of  the  same  straight  line,  under  different 
circumstances  of  comhination  and  position,  every  letter  may  be  dehved 
from  the  sides  of  a  square.  The  cryptography  of  the  Moderns, 
eipressed  by  the  four  extended  sides  of  a  square^  and  with,  or  without 
points,  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 

(4)  The  late  Professor  Porson  used  to  cite  the  following  fragment,  a* 

proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Setnicircular  Sigma.   Tietzes  in  Commenta" 

rio  MS,  in  Hermogenem,  quoted  by  RuKnkm,  in  his  "Notes  on  Longinus, 

sect.  3.  p.  135. 

ieiff*t  K  Xttftfi»9§9rtu  ^^m^  ir$$u  x«^/x«r 

§vru  yk^  Al|fM»  murmt  ttvrit  Al^x^tmv  XiyUf 

MHNH  TO  KAAON  OTPANOT  NCON  CirMA* 

On 
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chap;  The  other  Inscription  is  in  the  same  waif, 
■  '  '  and  relates  to  gladiatorial  and  hunting  sports,- 
exhibited  by  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription. The  expression  OapX/a  Movofia^m 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  by  Peyssonel  at 
Cyucum.  This  "  troop  of  gladiators"  had  fought 
there,  at  the  public  games,  whto  Aurelius  Gralus 
was  Asiarch  *. 

♦  AMIAIAMONO 

MAXnNKAiVnO 

MNHMAKYNHTE 

ZlilNNEMEPlOY 

XAZTPIKIOYHAKn 

NIANOYAZIAPXOY 

KAIAYPHAIAZ 

ZAn^OYZnAA 

TUNOZAI  Kl  NN  I  A 

NHZAPXiEPEIHZ 

TYNAIKOZAYTOY 

V 

All  these  islands^  and  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Asia  Minor i  produced  Ulustrious  men.    S  amos 


-"T- 


On  which  Ruhnben  remarks  :  *'  Pro  fty»9th  v.  3,  et  5.  Bcribendooi 
^tyfut.  Sic  enim  .^schrion  tiavam  lunam  vocabat  k  fipir&  SipitatU 
Graeci  C.  Ex  quo  loco  refellHur,  quod  Is.  Vossiut  et  Ee.  Spanjiemias 
'Ktatuebanty  hanc  sigmatis  figuram  serins  in  GrsBcomm  eonsuetudinem 
▼enisse.  Nam  iBschrion,  sive  Samius  sit,  sive  MftylenaraiSy  oertd  vetus- 
tUS  scriptor  est."  Fide  Jonsium  de  Ser^.Hisi.  PkU.  ii.  S.  pA%4. 
(l)  Recneil  d'Antiquit^,  tom.  IL  p.  S19.    /%Er.  17^6^       I 
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gave  birth  to  Pythagoras.     Cos  had  her  jipellesi 
and  Hippocrates,  whose  tables  of  medical  cases 
were  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states.    It  would  have  been  well 
for  many  individuals  of  our  army  and  navy, 
if  the  rules  of  Hippocrates  respecting  diet  had 
been  observed  by  them  during  the  time  they 
remained  exposed  to  the  climate  of  the  Levant. 
He  prohibited  the  'use  of  eggs ;   which,  when 
taken  as  an  article  of  food,  are  extremely  dan^ 
gerous  to  the   health   of  Englishmen  who  visit 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean*^ 

We  set  out  upon  asses,  accompanied  by 
guides,  to  ascend  the  heights  of  the  island,  and 
view  the  fountain  whence  the  town  is  still  sup- 
plied with  water,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  It 
is  upon  a  mountain  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Hippocrates, 
The  cover  of  the  aqueduct  is  broken,  in  many 
places,  by  the  women  of  the  island,  in  procuring 
water  to  wash  their  linen.     As  we  ascended. 


(S)  Professor  Pallas,  writinic  from  the  Crimea,  when  we  were  ahoutr 
to.  sail  from  Cmstantmopft  for  the  Cfreeian  Isles,  gave  as  this  caution  ; 
"  Have  a  care  of  the  three  poisons ;  eggs,  hutter,  and-  milk  /  ^'-— We 
were  afterwards  witness  to  the  loss  of  a  British  officer  (amon^  many 
ether  examples  of  a  similar  nature),  who,,  after  persisting  in  the  use  of 
eggs  for  his  breakfast,  was  seised  with  a  fever  off  the  coast  of  JEgyptf 
becanie  delirious,  and,  during  the  night,  leaped  from  his  cabin  into 
the  sea,  and  was  droiff^aed. 
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CHAP,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  numerous  adjacent 
islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of  HaKcar-^ 
nasms,  now  called  fiiirfr^n'.    We  followed  the 


*  (l)  "  If  any  doubt  shoald  exist  whether  BUdHbi  were  the  antient 
llaticarnaftsus,  or  not,  it  might  be  removed  at  oiM:e  by  this  eircum- 
stancc^  Strabo  points  out  the  situation  of  the  island  Arconnesus  ;  and 
the  small  island  opposite  the  fort  pf  B6dr<hi  is  now  called  ArconSso. 
The  general  af^earahce  of  the  place,  moreover,  agrees  with  the 
detailed  description  Vitruvius  has  given  us  of  the  situation  of  Halicar^ 
aassu^y  in  his  second  book.  TJie  entrance  to  the  port  of  BtldHiUL  is 
fh>ra  the  sooth-west :  on  the  right  and  left,  as  you  enter,  sand  has 
accumulated,  and  the  fr^e  passage  is  not  more  than  sixty  yards  wide  r 
on  the  north-west  side  many  Greeks  and  Turks  were  at  work,  employed 
in  building  ct  line-of-battle  ship :  this  I  went  to  see.  The  Turk  who 
conducted  me  over  the  vessel  had  been  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  our 
savy  was  there,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  some  ofth«o£Bcers.  The 
palace  of  Halil-bey,  the  Governor,  stands  by  the  sea-side,  on  the  north 
of  the  port ;  and  directly  opposite  stands  the  Castle  of  Biidrftn ;  and 
round  the  harbour  the  town  extends,  in  a  circular  sweep,  for  nearly 

half  a  mile. 

'  *'  BAdr6n  is  a  corruption,  through  Petrurai,  as  the  Turks  write  it, 
from  Pietro.  The  Fort  of  l^n  Pietro,  CasteUum  SancH  Peiti,  (see  the 
Geography  of  Niger,  441)  was  taken  by  PhiUbert  de  Nailar,  Grand- 
Master  of  Rhodes,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  this  island.  It  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  Knights  until,  as  the  Turkish  annals- inform 
us,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Ottomans,  with  Cos  and  Rhodes,,  in  the 
939th  year  of  Hegira,  and  1533  A.C.  *  Cum  Rhodo  Turei  arcem  Stan^ 
edin et  JSedrvm  ahttm  vrcem  m  jffuUqUdniam  in  pottsiaiem  redegSre.* 
Leunclavius,  p.342. 

"  Few  travellers,  I  believe,  have  been  able  to  examine  the  inside  of 
iiifi  Castle  of  B6dr6n.  I  had  entered,  and  advanced  some  way,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  return,  by  ord^r^of  a  Turk  who  made  his  appearance ; 
but  not  before  I  had  taken  the  following  notes. 
«  **  In  the  first  court,  coming  from  the  town,  I  saw  some  marble  bos^ 
reliefs,  festened  in  the  wall,  in  its  construction.  Their*  manner  and 
style  vereirery  good^  but  one  in  particular  struck  me :  i%  represents, 
im  the  tight  hand,  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  doak  itound  his  neck, 
like  that  on  t¥e  figure  on  the  lamp  enffraven  by  Be^er,  in  his  lietter 
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course  marked  out  by  the  aqueduct,  all  the  way    chap. 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  spring 


to  Spanheim :  be  is  throwixi|^  a  javelin  a^^nst  another,  wbo  ii  at  the 
head  of  the  hone  with  a  shield :  on  the  left  of  the  stone  is  the  foot  of 
a  man  upon  the  body  of  another,  who  is  supporting^  himself  on  his  left 
knee.  In  the  wall  by  the  sea,  washing  the  sides  of  the  castle,  is  an 
imperfect  Inscription,  relating  to  Antoninus  Pius  : 

KAIXAPIAAPIANniANTXlNEINXllXEBAXTXlIKAieEOlSSEBAXTOlX 

"  Not  far  from  this,  is  the  headless  statue  of  a  Roman  Emperor  or 
warrior.  Over  a  gate  in  the  castle  I  copied  the  following  lines,  in 
capital  letters,  with  a  stop  after  each  word.  The  two  first  lines  are 
taken  from  the  anthem  after  the  Nunc  JHmiitis,  in  CompHn,  or  the 
Night  Prayers  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  two  last  are  taken  from 
the  137th  Psalm. 

I.    H.    S. 

Salva  nos,  Domine,  vigilantes, 

Custodi  nos  dormientes: 

Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  dvitatem, 

Frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit  earn. 

*'  Coats  of  arms,  of  different  knights  of  the  order  of  St,  John,  may  be 
seen  sculptured  in  parts  of  the  fortress.  Coronelli  says,  that  over  a 
gate  was  written  Propter  Jidem  Caiholicam  tenemus  isium  locum  s  and, 
in  another  place,  the  word  Sareuhoure^  with  the  date  1 130 ;  this 
points  to  an  sera  prior  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  wbo  did 
not  possess  it  till  the  fourteenth  century.  Whence  the  bas>reliefs  in  the 
castle  came ;  to  what  building  they  belonged ;  whether  to  the  Palace 
of  Maufiolus,  built  on  this  spot,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitru- 
vius,  and  beautified  with  marble  {procoimem  nuurmore),  or  to  some 
building  of  the  time  of  Antoninus,  to  whom  the  Inscription  was 
raised,  cannot  be  determined.  I  was  copying  another  Inscription, 
be^nning  OENAONSPXOMENOX,  of  a  very  late  date,  when  Iwas  obliged 
to  quit  the  castle. 

**  The  situation  oT  the  famous  Mausoleum  in  Halicamassus  is  pointed 
out  by  Vitruvius.  It  seems  to  have  been  standing  in  the  time  of  Paur* 
«anias,(  lib.  viii.  The  words  of  Constantine  Porpbyrogenetes,  de  T^hem. 
c.  14,  do  not  directly  inform  us  whether  it  was  extant  when  he  wrote. 
Perhaps  the  Saracen,  Mavias,  who  succeeded  Othman,  and  wbo,  as  the 
same  Constantine  informs  us,  laid  waste  Halicamassus,  (deAdtmn,Imp,) 

R   '2  «nay 
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^viL^*    rise^.    Some  plants  were  then  in  bloom,  but  the 
season  was  not  so  forward  as  we  expected )  and 


may.  have  hastened  the  destruction  of  this  building.  We  find 
Lorenzo  Anania,' in  his  Cosmography,  Venet.  1576,  writing  of  it  in 
these  terms :  '  Jppare  ancora  qualche  ruina  con  non  poca  maravigUa  del 
risguardanti  ;*  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority  this  is 
stated.  Without  offering  any  conjecture,  I  shall  describe  what 
remains  of  antiquity  I  observed  here.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  form 
of  the  antient  Mausoleum,  may  consult  the  twejity-sixth  volume  of  the 
jictid.  des  Inscriptions y  where  Caylus  has  attempted  a  delineation  of  it, 
from  Pliny. 

'*  About  four  hundred  yards  from  the  castle,  to  the  east,  are  six 
Doric  columns,  fluted,  supporting  an  architrave :  the  ground  seems  to 
haVe  been  raised  round  about  them,  as  they  are  little  more  than  seven 
feet  in  height.  In  the  yard  of  a  Turk'^  house,  close  by,  are  some 
fragments  of  pillars,  fluted ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  in  the  fluted 
parts  are  large  Greek  letters,  beautifully  cut. 

''  I  copied,  on  one,  the  words  Ka^thrifAovt  * AJn^o^^^^tVy  and  fut^Arwy  part 
probably  of  the  name  Demaraius;  who  were,  doubtless,  persons  com- 
memorated in  this  manner.  In  this  instance,  the  pillar  bearing  the 
names  is  circular  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  inscribe 
square  pillars  to  the  memory  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  in  large  letters. 
•Hence  a  man  of  probity  among  them  was  termed  rtr^iymos  M^, 

''  I  traced  the  antient  walls  of  the  city  of  Halicarnassus  for  some 
distance,  beginning  with  what  might  have  been  an  acropolis  ;  for  the 
city  had  more  than  one  acropolis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  Diodorus 
(lib.  xvii.  &n^99riXtfft  tueXms),  This  wall  I  followed  in  a  western  direc- 
tion, between  a  small  and  a  large  mound,  for  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  feet :  it  then  turned  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  afterwards 
Dorth.  One  of  the  ruined  square  towers,  built  of  stone,  without  cement 
on  the  outside,  and  filled  within  with  earth,  is  thirty  feet  high.  I  saw 
four  more,  communicating  with  each  other  by  an  interva.  of  wall. 
These  are  what  Diodorus,  writing  of  Halicarnassus,  calls  iri^7«^ 
and  fAteMTv^yut^  Near  the  ruined  square  tower  I  saw  some  of  the  vaults 
of  the  old  city,  and  copied  some  inscriptions  relating  to  them.  In  th^ 
town  are  to.be  seen  altars  of  marble,  with  the  usual  ornament  of  the 
festoon  with  rams'  heads. 

•    "  The  fast  of  the.  Ramadan  was  not  quite  over  when  I  was  at  B<idr6n. 
The  opulent  Turks  were  sittingy  in  the  day-time,  counting  their  beads, 

and 
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we  afterwards  observed^  thatj  even  in  Egypt,  a    chap. 
botanist  will  find  few  specimens  for  his  herbary 


and  the  hours  anxiously  until  sunset.  The  caravanserai  I  lived  in  was 
occupied  partly  by  Jews  :  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  size  with  other 
buildings  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen  in  Asia.  In  some  of  these,  the 
pillars  supporting  the  galleries  are  columns  of  antient  edifices  :  as,  for 
instance,  at  Melaso,  the  antient  Mylasa. 

*'  I  went  over  to  Cos  from  Halicarniassus,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November,  in  a  Turltish  passage-boat,  which  sails  every  day,  if  the 
weather  is  fine.  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat  sat  some  Turkish  women, 
of  whose  bodies  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  .the  extremities  of  their 
fingers,  dyed  red.  The  east  side  of  the  island  of  Cos  is  mountainous  : 
dose  to  the  town  are  orange  and  lemon  plantations  :  from  these  the 
fruit  is  exported  in  abundance  to  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
island  has  suffered  occasionally  from  earthquakes  ;  particularly  from 
one  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Bosio  informs  us ;  and  one 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  entirely  destroyed  the  town,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias,  (lib.  viii.)  which  however  was  restored,  at  great  expense, 
by  the  Emperor,  who  sent  a  colony  there.  This  circumstance  of  the 
destruction  of  the  town  may  lead  us  to  suspect  the  antiquity  of  the 
monuments  of  art  .now  to  be  seen  there ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
inscriptions  are  of  a  late  age ;  they  are  all  in  Doric :  this  was  the 
dialect  of  Cos  and  Halicarnassus ;  but  although  it  was  the  native 
language  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  they  preferred  the  open 
vowels  of  Ionia.  In  an  inscription  neair  the  castle  and  a  mosque,  I 
observed  TOX0EOXXEBAXTbX ;  this  form  may  be  also  seen  in  the 
monuments,  in  Doric,  published  by  Gruter  (565)  and  Chishull.  The 
use  of  the  O  for  the  OT  lasted,  in  the  other  dialects  of  Greece,  from  the 
time  of  t!admus  to  the  Macedonia^  sera.  (Taylor  ad  Mar.  San,) 
There  are  many  bas-reliefs  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  town.  Porcacchi,  in  his  Description  of  the  Archipelago,  says  of 
Cos,  '  Ha  fnoUi  nobiH  edifizi  di  marmo  antichij'  but  of  these  no 
vestigci  is  extant.  Votive-offerings  in  honour  of  ^sculapius,  whf)se 
temple,  according  tu  Strabo,  stood  in  the  suburb,  may  be  observed. 
Near  a  mosque  is  a  c}flindrical  piece  of  marble,  with  four  soulpturod 
figures,  dancing,  wmged,  and  holding  a  wreath  of  flowers.  A  plane- 
tree,  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  whose  branches  are  supported 
by  seven  columns,  stands  near  the  walls  of  the  castle.     Has<:elquist, 
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CH^.    before  the  latter  end  of  jipril,  or  beginning  ^i 
Mqy.    At  length  we  reached  the  entrance  of 


the  naturalisty  says,  '  I  imagiDey  in  seeing^  it,  to  have  beheld  the 
largest,  oldest,  ^d  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  :  it  has  forty-seven  branches,  each  a  fathom  thick.' 

**  I  rode  to  a  village  two  hours  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town^ ' 
called  Affendiou,  perhaps  the  Standio  of  Porcacchi :  on  the  road  I 
copied  many  Greek  inscriptions.  In  returning  to  the  town  by  a 
different  direction,  w«  came  to  a  source  of  cold  mineral  water>  at 
half  an  hour's  distance  from  this,  above  in  the  rock,  is  a  source  of  hpt 
water,  where  tl^ere  are  remains  of  basins,  wherein  those  who  used  the 
Water  were  accustomed  to  bathe.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to 
the  place  called  the  Foun^in  of  Hippocrates :  a  light  was  procured, 
and  we  walked  into  a  passage  fifty  yards  in  length,  six  feet  high,  and 
four  wide  :  at  the  bottom  ran  a  stream  of  water,  in  a  channel  five 
inches  broad :  we  reached,  at  last,  a  circular  chamber,  ten  feet  in' 
diameter ;  this  is  built  quite  near  the  source.  The  water  running 
from  beneath  the  circular  chamber,  through  the  channel,  is  conveyed, 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  open  air,'^hy  another  channel,  covered  with 
tile  and  stone,  over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  four  miles,  and  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Cos. 

'  The  road  from  Affendiou  to  the  towp  is  very  striking.  The 
fertility  of  the  island  is  celebrated  now  in  the  Levant,  as  in  the  days  of 
Strabo,  who  calls  it  tSmm^mt :  and  the  language  of  Thevet  would  have 
appeared  perfectly  correct,  if  I  had  been  there  at  a  different  season  of 
the  year :  *  Et  pense  que  touhz  le  del  n*p  a  Ueu  flaUani  que  eehty  EH, 
veu  les  heauxjardvu  si  odoriferans,  que  vous  diriez  que  c*est  un  Paradis 
ierrestre,  etUlciUles  oisemue  de  tmtes  sortes  recrieni  de  leur  ramage* 
See  his  Cosmography,  SS9. 

**  Whilst  I  was  at  Cos,  I  took  a  boat,  and  went  to  see  what  I  suppose 
to  be  the  Ruins  of  Myndus ;  where,  among  other  interesting  remains, 
is  a  long  jett4e  of  stones,  parallel  %o  each  other,  and  priocipally  of. 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  connecting  an  island  to  the  main  land.  I  went 
idso  to  the  Ruins  of  Cnidus,  at  Cap  Crio.  It  was  the  first  of  December ; 
and  we  had  hardly  time  to  enter  one  of  (the  small  harbours  of  Cnidus, 
when  a  gale  from  the  south-west,  the  wind  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  began  to  blow.  '  The  Libs,  or  South-fFest,'  says  Theophrastus, 
(de  VerOUy  413,)  *  is  very  violently  felt  at  Cnidus  and  Rhodes  j'  and 
one  of  the  harbonrs  of  Cnidus  is  open  to  this  quarter.    There  is  no 

village 
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a  cat;e,. formed,  with  great  art,  partly  in  the  solid    chap, 
rock,  and  partly  with  stone  and  stucco,  in  the 

viUai^e  or  appearance  of  habitation  now  at  Cnidus.  I  lay  in  the  open 
boAtall  nighty  «Dd  the  Turkish  sailors  in  a  cave  4>n  shore*  The 
followinif  are  the  remains  of  antiquity  I  observed  there. 

'*  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  harbour,  as  you  enter  from  Cos,  upon 
a  platform,  are  the  lower  parts  of  the  shafts  of  eleven  fluted  columns, 
staodinj^,  and  of  very  small  dimensions :  around  the  platform  is  a 
ruined. wall:  a  sort  of  quay  was  formed  round  this  port,  as  maybe 
inferred  from  the  stone-work.  Beyond  the  fliited  columns  are  vaults 
of  vciy  modem  work,  and  vestij^  of  boilduigs :  these  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  time  when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  at  Rhodes,  and  had 
stations  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  in  this  part.  Passing  on  eastward,  you 
come  to  the  Theatre,  facing  the  south-west,  with  thirty-six  rows 
of  seats  of  marble ;  part  of  the  proscenium ;  two  vaults,  opposite 
each  other ;  and  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  the  mutilated  statue  of  a 
woman,  in  drapery :  the  head  of  this,  as  one  of  the  Turkish  boatmen 
informed  me,  had  been  taken  to  a  neighbouring  village,  to  be  hollowed 
for  a  mortar.  On  the  level  summit  of  the  hill  over  the  theatre,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  are  very  large  remains  of  a  temple : 
the  side  of  the  hill  is  faced  with  stone :  the  ground  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  white  marble  columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  I  measured 
one  of  the  columns ;  this  was,  in  diameter,  three  feet  and  a  half.  The 
Cnidians  had,  according  to  Pausanias,  jnany  temples  of  Venus  ;  and 
we  may  conjecture  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  one.  Below  the  hill 
is  a  large  area ;  and  under  it  a  larger  still.  An  isthmus  separates  the 
small  port,. wherein  I  anchored,  from  a  larger  harbour.  Following 
this  neck  of  land,  in  a  westerly  direction,  you  reach  the  other  part  of 
the  town,  opposite  to  that  where  the  theatre  and  public  buildings  were 
situate,  A  bridge,  says  Pausanias,  once  formed  the  communication 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  are  extensive  foundations  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  theatre  and  temple ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  find  any 
inscription  or  money  of  the  antient  city.  The  earthenware  of  Cnidus 
is  praised  by  Atheoseus  (lib.  i.) ;  and  the  calami  or  reeds,  which  grew 
here,  were  the  best,  says  Pliny,  after  those  of  Egypt.  The  use  of 
reeds  for  writing  prevails  now,  as  formerly,  all  over  the  East ;  and 
*  they  are  prepared  as  in  antient  times.  *  With  a  knife,'  says  Salmasius, 
*  the  reed  was  slit  into  two  points ;  hence,  in  an  epigram,  we  find, 
jM(Xa/(Mi  IttvMt  ItiyXtnrru  tn^tUrrt,  ealaiHi  in  duos  apides  teissL*  Ad 
SoUnum:*'  ff^alpofe's  MS,  Journal, 
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CHAP;    side  of  the  mountain.    Within  this  cave  is  an 

VII. 

V.  py  /  arched  passage ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
(||  water  flows  through  a  narrow  channel,  as  clear 
as  crystal.  It  conducts  to  a  lofty  vaulted 
chamber,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  shaped  like  a 
bee-hive,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top,  admitting 
air  and  light  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain; 
We  proceeded,  with  lighted  tapers,  to  this 
curious  caveruj  and  tasted  the  water  at  its  source. 
It  is  a  hot  spring,  with  a  chalybeate  flavour, 
gushing  violently  from  the  rocjc  into  a  smaU 
bason.  In  its  long  course  through  the  aqueduct, 
although  it  flow  with  great  rapidity,  it  becomes 
cool  and  refreshing  before  it  reaches  the  town, 
and  perhaps  owes  something  of  its  great 
celebrity  to  its  medicinal  properties.  The  work 
constructed  over  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
Hippocrates ;  setting  aside  all  the  notions  enter- 
talned  concerning  the  supposed  epocha  of  domes 
and  arches.  That  in  an  island,  famous  for 
having  produced  the  father  of  Medicine,  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity,  still  bearing  a 
traditionary  reference  to  his  name,  should  be 
a  warm  chalybeate  spring,  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance. 

Descending  from  this  fountain,  we  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Date-tree^  growing  in  its 
natural  state.    A  few  of  these  trees  may  be 
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noticed  in  &;ardens  about  the  town.    Lemond    chap. 

VII. 

were  very  abundant ;  but  oranges  iiot  so  torn-*  ^,^  lyini/ 
mon.  We  purchased  the  former  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  shillings  for  a  thousand^  notwith-^ 
standing  the  very  great  demand  then  made  fof 
them  to  supply  the  British  fleet.  The  island  of 
Cos  is  very  large>  and  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  one  barren  mountain  of  limestone ;  of  which 
substance  almost  all  the  Grecian  Islands  are 
composed.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
where  masses  of  limestone  are  seen  of  equal 
magnitude  and  elevation.  Some  of  the  principal 
mountains  exhibit  no  other  kind  of  stone,  from 
their  bases  to  their  summits.  The  Greeh  sailors 
of  our  vessel,  who  accompanied  us  upon  this 
expedition,  caught  several  land-tortoises ;  which^ 
being  opened,  were  found  to  be  full  of  eggs^. 
The  sailors  described  them  as  the  most  deli- 
cious food  in  the  country.  Small  vessels, 
freighted  with  these  animals,  go  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Constantinople.  We  saw  the  process 
of  cooking  and  dressing  them,  after  we  returned 
on  board;  but  could  not  so  far  abandon  our 
prejudices  as  to  eat  them* 

A  poor  little  shopkeeper  in  Cos   had  been  G>«e* 
mentioned,  by  the  French  Consul,  as  possessor  scnpu. 
of  several  curious  old  books.    We  therefore 
went  to  visit  hun;  and  were  surprised  to  find 
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CHAP,  him,  ifi  the  midst  of  his  wares,  with  a  red 
^  ,,,-  '  night-cap  on  his  head^  reading  the  Odyssey  of 
'Momer  in  mcmuscript.  This  was  fairly  Written 
upon  paper,  with  interlineary  criticisms,  and  a 
commentary  in  the  margin.  He  had  other  Tnami- 
Script  volumes,  pontaining  works  upon  rhetoric, 
poetry,  history,  and  theology.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  part  with  any  of  these  books. 
The  account  he  gave  wad,  that  some  of  them 
were  copies  of  originals  in  the  Ubrary  at  PaPmos^ 
and  that  his  father  had  brought  them  to  Cos. 
They  were  intended,  he  said,  for  his  son,  who 
was  to  be  educated  in  the  Patmos  monastery. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  castle  : 
this  is  close  to  the  town  of  Stanchio,  on  the  sea- 
Shore,  fortified  by  a  moat  upon  the  land  side. 
.    Taking  the  small  boat  belonging  to  our  vessel, 
we  examined  the  outside  of  its  walls  towards 
the  sea;  knd  here  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
Beautiful    discovcr  ouc  of  the  finest  bas-reliefs   perhaps 
antient     -  cvcr  secu.     It  was  employed  by  the  Genoese  as 
part  of  the  building  materials  m  the  construction 
of  the  castle ;  and,  being  of  great  length,  it  was 
broken  into  four  pieces,  which  are  placed  in  the 
wall;  two  above,  and  two  below',  feeing  the 


p'li  ii*i 


(l)  The  removal  of  this  valuable  relic,  to  any  of  the  Museums  of 
Europe,  must  be  a  desirable  object  'with  every  civilized  nation.  It  is 
an  honour  reserved  for  some  more-favoured  adventurers.    Thd  only 

l>ower 
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sea.     The  subject  seems  to  be  the  Nuptials  of    chap. 

V  X  A* 

Bacchus.  It  contains  fifteen  figures,  although 
some  are  nearly  effaced.  Among  these,  the 
principal  is  a  bearded  figure,  sitting  with  a 
trident  or  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  leaning 
upon  his  left  elbow.  By  his  left  side  sits  also 
a  female,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  small  statue : 
the  base  of  this  rests  upon  her  knee.  She  is 
covered  with  drapery,  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  extends  her 
right  arm  around  the  neck  of  the  bearded  figure; 


power  we  possessed  of  adding^  to  the  stock  of  our  national  literary  trea- 
sures, was  due  to  our  industry  alone.  The  aid  our  national  situation, 
with  reg^d  to  7\<rAey,  might  then  have  afforded,  was  studiously 
withheld.  An  absolute  prohibition  was  enforced,  respecting  the 
remoyal  of  any  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  country,  excepting  by  the 
agents  of  our  own  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.  Sir  W,  Gelly  author  of 
"  7%e  Tcpography  of  Trmf"  &c.  was  actually  prohibited  making 
drawings  within  the  JcropoU$  of  Athens^  While  we  must  lament  the 
miserable  policy  of  such  a  measure,  and  a  loss  affecting  the  public, 
rather  than  ourselves  as  individuals,  we  can  only  add,  thai  every 
exertion  is  now  making  towards  rescuing  fifom  destruction,  not  only  the 
valuable  monument  here  alluded  to«  but  also  many  other  important 
oljects  of  acquisition  lying  scattered  over  the  desolated  territories  of 
the  Turldah  Empire.  To  a  British  Minister  at  the  Porte,  their 
removal  and  safe  conveyance  to  England  would  be  the  work  merely 
of  a  wish  expressed  upon  the  subject  to  the  Capudan  Pasha:  and  for 
the  measures  necessary  in  removing  them  from  their  present  place, 
no  iigury  would  be  sustained  by  the  Fine  Arts,  m  the  diiapidaiion  of 
any  Grecian  building,  —  English  travellers,  distinguished  by  their 
talents,  illustrious  in  their  rank,  and  fortunate  in  their  wealth,  are 
now  traversing  those  regions,  to  whom  every  instruction  has  been  giveb 
that  may  facilitate  and  expedite  their  researches  :  it  is  hoped  success 
will  attend  their  promised  endeavours  to  enrich  their  nation  by  tlie 
possession  of  such  valuable  documents. 
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CHAP,  her  hand  hangping  negligently  over  his  right 
shoulder.  They  are  delineated  sitting  upon  a 
rock.  By  the  right  side  of  this  groupe  stands 
a  male  figure,  naked ;  and  upon  the  left,  a  female^ 
half  clothed,  presenting  somethmg,  inform  likean 
antient  helmet.  Before  them,  female  Bacchanals 
are  introduced,  singing,  or  playing  upon  musical 
instruments^  In  the  lower  fragments  of  this  ex- 
quisite piece  of  sculpture  are  seen  Satyrs  pouring 
wine  from  skins  into  a  large  vase.  Others  are 
engaged  in  seizing  an  animal,  as  a  victim  for 
sacrifice :  the  animal  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tiger,  or  a  leopard  ^.  These  beautiful  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture  may  have  been  brought  from 
Halicarnassusy  Cnidusy  or  one  of  those  other  cities 
oiAsia  Minor  where  the  art  attained  to  such  high 
perfection ;  or  they  may  have  all  resulted  from 
the  destruction  of  some  magnificent  edifice  by 
which  the  island  was  formerly  adorned .  Columns 
of  cipolinOf  breccia,  and  granite^  together  with 
masses  of  the  finest  marble,  either  upon  the  shore, 
or  in  the  courts  and  inclosures  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  used  in  constructing  the  walls 
of  the  town  and  fortress,  in  the  public  fountains, 


(1)  We  also  «aw  here  the  remains  of  a  sculptured  marble  frieze, 
exhibiting  festoons  supported  by  antient  masks.  The  principal  part 
of  it  is  in  the  land  side  of  the  castle,  over  the  entrance,  where  aiay 
also  be  observed  part  of  a  Corintltian  cornice  of  the  finest  workmanship.* 
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mosques,  mortars,  and  grave-stories,  the  pave-    ^y^^* 
ment  of  baths,  and  other  modem  works,  denote  <■■  "v  ^ 
the  ruin  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  antient  materials  here   employed. 
The  mosque  of  the  town  of  Stanchio  is  built 
entirely  of  marble. 

The  voyage  from   Cos  to  Rhodes^  like  that  Voyage 
which  has  been  already  described,  resembles  Rhodu. 
m.ore  a  pleasing  excursion  in  a  large  river,  than 
in  the  open  sea.     The  Mediterranean  is  here  so 
thickly  studded  with  islands,  that  the  view  is 
everywhere  bounded  by  land*.     We   steered 
close    round    the    Triopian   Promontory,   now 
called  Cape  Crio;  and,  having  doubled  it,  be- 
held, towards  the  west  and  south-west,  the 
islands  of  Nisyros   and    Telos^  whose   modern 
names  are  Nizary  and  Piscopy.    According  to 
Strabo,  Nisyros  antiently  possessed  a.  temple  of 
Neptune^.      We   afterwards  obtained   a   most 
interesting  view,  from  the  deck,  of  the  Rtdns  of  ^^~  ^ 
Cnidusy  a  city  famous  in  having  produced  the 
most-renowned    sculptors    and    architects    of 
Antient  Greece.     The    Turks  and  Greeks  have 
long  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  quarry,  for  the 


(2}  Called  Sporadet,  from  the  irregularity  in  which  they  are  here 
fcattered..    Some  of  them  are  not  laid  down  in  any  chart. 

« 

Q3),  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  x.  p.  714..  £d.  Ojcon. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


building  materials  afforded  by  its  immense 
remains.  With  the  aid  of  our  telescopes,  vre 
could  still  discern  a  magnificent  theatre  almost 
entire,  and  many  other  mouldering  edifices. 
This,  city  stood  on  the  two  sides  of  an  antient 
mole,  separating  its  two  ports,  and  connecting 
the  Triopian  land,  in  Strabos  time  an  island, 
with  the  continents 


Viated  by- 

Marritt* 


(l)  We  are  indebtecl  for  tbe  information  which  follows^  concemtn^ 
Halicamassus  and  Cnidui,  together  with  the  Plan  which  acconajpanies 
it,  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mcrritt;  celebrated  for  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  subject  of  Hiffner's  Poems  and  the  Existence 
of  JVoif.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  because  few  modem  travellers 
have  visited  these  Ruins ;  and  certainly  no  one  better  qualiiied  iot 
the  undertaking:. 

**  14th  June,  1795.^ — We  set  out  in  a  boat  from  Cos,  and  In  ja  few 

hours  reached  Boudroun,  the  antient  Halicamassus,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  computed  Turkish  miles,  lliis  small  to?m  stands  on  a  shallow 
bi^,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  large  and  deep  port  of  the  antient 
city.  OlPlliis  bay  lies  the  island  mentioned  in  Strabo,  by  the  name  of 
Arconnesos,  *Ai»»i>f9fSt  (lib.xiv.  p.  656.)  The  houses  are  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  shore,  and  interspersed  with  gardens,  burying-grounds, 
and  cultivated  fields.  We -lodged  at  a  large  khan  near  the  basar,  which 
is  marked  in  the  delineation  given  in  Choiseul*s  Voyage  Pittoresque 
(PI.  96.  p.  152.)  Several  Turkish  vessels  were  at  andior  in  the  port; 
and  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  crews  at  night  made  the  houses  of  the 
Greeks  uncomfortable,  and  indeed  unsafe  {daces  of  residence.  Hstcd- 
balls  ijrere  at  night  so  oflen  fired  at  their  windows,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  barricade  those  of  their  sleeping  rooms ;  and  the  outward  windows  of  the 
khan  had  been  carefully  walled  up,  fdr  the  same  reason.  We,  soon  after 
our  arrival,  crossed  some  gardens  behind  the  town,  to  view  the  remains  of 
an  antient  edifice  which  i»  on  the  north-east  side  of  it.  We  found  fix 
coluoms  of  the  fluted  Doric,  supporting  their  architrave,  mutilated  fiiese^ 
imd  cornice.  The  marble  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a  dark  gre^ 
colour,  with  a  few  white  veins;  nor  is  the  masonry  df  the  same  work- 
manship 
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From  our  distant  view  of  the  place,  being  chap. 
about  two  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it«    ^"* 
southern  and  larger  port,  the  hill  whereon  its 


manalup  with  the  remains  we  had  elsewhere  found  of  the  finer  tigies  of 
Greece.  The  forms  of  the  stones  and  junctures  of  the  building  ai!& 
more  slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  the  architecture  is  not  of  the  same 
elegant  proportions  with  tiie  earlier  Boric  buildings  at  Athens,  and  in 
Magna  Gneda.  The  intercolumniations  are  much  greater,  and  the 
entoblature  heavier,  and  with  less  relief  and  projection.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  columns*  are  buried  in  earth ;  and  near  them  are  two  or 
three  plain  sarcophagi,  of  ordinary  work,  and  without  inscriptions. 
Broken  stumps  of  colupins,  in  a  line  with  those  which  are  standing,  and 
many  ruined  fragments  of  marble,  are  scattered  over  the  field.  From  the 
length  of  the  colonnade,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  corresponding 
eoltunns  of  the  peristyle,  if  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple, 
t  should  hesitate  to  adopt  the  conjecture.  It  appeared  to  me  the  remains 
of  a  stoa,  or  portico,  and  probably  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  antient 
Agora  of  the  town.  It  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  situation 
tesigned  to  the  Agora  by  Vitruvius ;  as  it  would  be  on  the  right  of  a 
person  looking  from  the  modern  fortress,  where  stood  the  antient  castle 
and  palace  of  Mausolus,  at  the  eastern  horn  of  the  greater  port;  while 

the  smaller  port  formed  by  the  island  of  Arconnesus  would  be  on  the 

f' 

leO,  in  which  order  Vitruvius  seems  to  place  t^em.  A  quantity  of 
inaible  is  dug  up  near  these  ruins,  the  remains  of  other  magnificent 
buildings.  The  walls  are  visible  from  hence  through  a  great  part  of 
their  extent,  which  ajipears  to  have  been  about  six  English  miles  from  the 
western  horn  of  the  port,  along  high  grounds  to  a  considerable  eminence 
north-west  of  this  ruin,  and  thence  to  the  eastern  promontory  on  which 
'the  modern  castle  is  built.  On  the  eminence,  which  I  noticed,  are 
'traces  of  antient  walls,  indicating  the  situation  of  the  fortress  called  tb« 
\Arz  Media  by  Vitruvius,  wherein  stood  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  but  of 
that,  or  indeed  of  the  fortress  itself^  there  are  but  indistinct  remains,  so 
that  we  could  not  ascertain  the  position  of  the  temple.  At  the  foot  of 
thb  hill  remains  the  antient  theatre,  fronting  the  south :  it  is  scooped  in 
the  hill,  and  many  rows  of  marble  seats  are  left  in  their  places.  The 
'arcades  of  communication,  and  the  proscenium,  are  in  ruins.  Many 
l^rge  c£iveni$  ve  cut  in  the  hill  bdiind  tlie  theatre,  probably  places  of 

sepulturet 
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CHAP,  ruins  stood  seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea  in  form 
of  a  theatre.  Straho  notices  this  form,  as  cha- 
racterizing  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 


sepulture,  from  their  appearance ;  but  their  contents  have  been  long  a|^ 
carried  away.     The  modern  castle  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  thle 
eastern  extremity  of  the  port,  which  it  commanded ;  and,  from  the  antient 
materials  used  in  its  construction,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  fortress 
comn^anding  the  port ;  and  here,  as  I  suppose,  was  one  of  the  Citadels 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  says  expressly,  that  when  Alexander  took  the 
town,  there  were  ^ii;o,  (J^tr^ '^  h  Ixtmy  lib.  xiy.  p.  657.)     At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  bay,  the  situation  of  the  Aga's  house  and  harem  pr^ 
Tented  our  researches.     Here  was  the  fountain  Salmacis,  the  temples  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and  the  ^»^«  »»XwfiUn  ^uXfieixis  mentioned  by 
Arrian    (lib.i.   p.  25.  de  Exped.  Alexand.)    the  second   Acropolis   of 
Strabo,  in  which  the  Persians  took  refuge,  as  well  as  in  that  on  the 
island,  when  the  town  had  been  carried  by  the  attack  of  Alexander  on  the 
land  side.     Arrian  also  notices  the  third  Acropolis,  the  Arx  Media  of 
Yitruvius,  on  the  eminence  behind  the  theatre,  <Ug«y  rm  it^h  MvXa^^av 
fttaXtffra  rir^etfi^Umt  the  fbrtress  that  looked  towards  Mylassa,  near  tl^e 
wall  where  the  Macedonians  made  one  of  theif  assaults  upon  tlie  city. 
Diodorus   Siculus  mentions  this  fortress,  as   the  ax^oifoXtg,  Acropolis, 
(lib.  xvii.  p.  178.  vol.  II.  Wesseling.)      From  his  writings,  or  at  lea^ 
from  the  same  source,  Arrian  seems  to  have  collected  most  of  the  detail^ 
of  Alexander*s  famous  siege.     The  citadel  and  fountain  of  Salmacis  on 
the  western  horn,  and  that  on  the  island  of  Arconnesus,  continued  io 
resist  the  Macedonians  after  the  Arx  Media  apd  the  city  were  destroyed. 
They  probably  therefore  were  the  double  Acropolis  mentioned  by  Strabo  ; 
but  the  third  is  certainly  mentioned  both  by   Diodorus,   Arrian,  and 
Vitruvius;    and  as  certainly  its  remains  are  seea  behind  the  theatre, 
though   Choiseul  considers  the   Acropolis  ^ere  as  only  meaning    an 
elevated  part  of  the  city,,  a  mode  of  expression  not  at  all  usual  to  Greek 
writers. 

**  15th  June. — We  tried  to  procure  permission  from  the  Disdar,  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  the  Castle,  to  see  the  interior  of  that  fortress;  biit 
after  a  long  negotiation,  we  were  at.  last  only  permitted  to  walk  with  a 

Janisi^y  round  the  outuvard  ram^Yl»W  2?^^^  -is^^^  ^J^^  permitting  the 

inner 
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mole,  not  included  in  the  view  then  presented    chap. 
to  us.    According  to  the  valuable  observations 
of  Mr.  Morritty  given  below,  in  an  extract  from 


inner  gttes  to  be  opened  into  the  coart.  The  castle  is  a  work  of  modem 
date,  but  built,  in  a  great  degree,  of  antient  materials,  confusedly  put 
together  in  the  walla.  There  is  a  plate  which  gives  a  correct  notion  of 
its  general  appearance,  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque.  We  found  over  the 
door  an  ill-carved  lion,  and  a  mutilated  bust  of  antient  work.  Old 
coata-of-arms,  the  remains  probably  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Knights  of 
l&t.  John  of  Rhodes,  are  mixed  in  the  walls  with  many  precious  fragments 
of  the  finest  periods  of  Grecian  art.  There  are  several  pieces  of  an  antient 
frieze^  representing  the  Combats  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  of  which 
the  design  and  execution  are  equal  to  those  which  Lord  Elgin  brought  ovec 
fttm  the  Parthenon.  These  are  stuck  in  the  wall,  some  of  them  reversed, 
some  edgewise,  and  some  which  have  probably  been  better  preserved  by 
having  the  curved  side  towards  the  wall,  and  inserted  in  it.  No  entreaties 
nor  bribes  could  procure  these,  at  the  time  we  were  abroad ;  but  now,  if  they 
could  be  procured,  they  would  form,  I  think,  a  most  valuable  supplement 
to  the  monuments  already  brought  hither  from'  Athens.  From  my 
recollection  of  them,  I  should  say  they  were  of  a  higher  finish,  rather 
better  preserved,  and  the  design  of  a  date  somewhat  subsequent  to  those 
of  Phidias,  the  proportions  less  massive,  and  the  forms  of  a  softer,  more 
flowing,  and  less  severe  diaracter.  It  is  probable  that  these  beautiful 
maibles  were  taken  fh>m  the  celebrated  Mausoleum :  of  this,  however, 
no  other  remains  are  discoverable  in  those  parts  of  the  town  we  were 
penmtted  to  examine.  I  found  an  Inscription  this  day,  near  a  fountain 
in  the  town,  containing  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  on  the  conse- 
cration, or  dedication,  of  some  person  to  Apollo. 

**  16th  June* — We  examined  the  general  situation  of  the  town:  this 
is  already  described,  and  we  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  the  Mauso. 
leum.  The  view  of  Cos  and  of  the  gulph  are  beautiful ;  and  there  is  a 
picturesque  litde  port  behind  the  Castle,  to  the  east,  shut  in  by  the  rock 
of  the  Aiconnesus.  Hiis  was  the  little  port  seen  irom  the  palace  of  the 
Cnian  Kings,  which  stood  in  the  old  Acropolis,  where  the  Castle  now 
is;  although  Arrian  places  this  Acropolis  {U  vn  nfry)  on  die  ishmd  itself, 

*'  S5tli  June.— We  again  set  ofi* early;  and  doubling  the  western  point 
of  oar  little  haxboor  as  the  day  broke,  we  saw,  in  another  small  cfeekt 
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CHAP,    his  Manuscript  Journal,  the  mole  is  now  become 
an  isthmus;  connecting  the  Triopten  Promontory 

a  few  remains  of  ruined  walls,  the  vestiges  of  the  antient  Bargasa, 
eRumerated  by  Strabo  after  Keramos,  in  his  description  of  the  gulph* 
With  some  trouble,  after  standing  northward  for  some  hours,  we 
doubled  Cape  Crio,  under  a  very  heavy  swell,  and  soon  ran  before  the 
wind  into  the  southern  harbour  of  Cnidus :  at  the  mouth  of  this  we 
moored,  under  a  rocky  shore,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  walls. 
Some  large  stones,  which  have  served  for  the  foundation  of -a  tower,  are 
still  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Mounting  the  rock,  extending  along 
the  shore,  we  came  in  view  of  the  broken  clifis  of  the  Acropolis,  and  its 
ruined  walls.  The  foundation,  and  lower  courses  of  the  dty  walls  are 
also  visible :  these  extend  from  those  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea,  and 
have  been  strengthened  by  towers,  now  also  in  ruins.  Above  us,  we 
found  a  building  (See  B.  of  the  Plan)  whose  use  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
It  was  a  plain  wall  of  brown  stone,  with  a  semicircle  in  the  centre,  and 
a  terrace  in  front,  supported  by  a  breast-work  of  masonry,  facing  the 
sea.  The  wall  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  solidly  built  of 
hewn  stone,  but  without  ornament.  We  now  turned  westward,  along 
the  shore.  The  hill  on  our  right  wi^s  a  steep  slope,  covered  vrith  old 
foundations  and  traces  of  buildings :  behind  these  rose  the  rocky  points 
uid  higher  eminences,  where  the  Acropolis  is  situate.  Wjb  soon  came 
to  the  Theatre,  whereof  the  marble  seats  remain,  although  mixed  with 
bushes,  and  overturned.  The  arches  and  walls  of  the  Proscenium  are 
now  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  ground.  A  large  torio  of  a  female  figure 
with  drapery,  of  white  marble,  lies  in  the  orchestra.  It  appeared  of  good 
work  originally,  but  is  so  mutilated  and  corroded  by  the  air  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  Near  tliis  are  the  foundations  and  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  Corinthian  temple,  also  of  white  marble;  and  seveanl 
beautiful  fragments  of  the  frieze,  cornice,  and  capitals,  lie  scattered  about 
the  few  bases  of  the  peristyle,  remaining  in  their  original  situation.  It 
is  so  ruined,  that  it  would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ori. 
ginal  form  and  proportions  of  the  building.  We  Idft  the  isthmus  that 
divides  the  two  harbours  on  our  left ;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
north  harbour  came  to  a  still  larger  Corinthian  temple^  also  in  ruins,  and 
still  more  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  frieze  and  cornice  of  this  temple, 
which  lie  amongst  the  ruins,  are  of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  work- 
manship.   A  little  to  the  north  of  this  stood  a  imaller  temple,  of  grey 

veined 
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and  the  land  to  the- eastward,  of  it,  once ^  ah   chxp. 
islands  with  Hxe.jisiaHc  continent.    The:  Englhk 

Vfeined  marble,  whereof  almost  every  vestige  is  obliterated.    We  now 
tamed,  again  eastward,  towards  the  Acropolis.  •  Several  arches  of  rough 
masonry,  and  a  breast- work,  support  a  lai^  square  area,  probably- the 
anient  Agora,  in  which  are  the  remains  of.  a  ,long  colonnade^  of  white 
marble,  and  of  the  Doric  order,  the  ruins  of  an  antient  Stoa.     Here  also 
is  die  foundation  of  another  small  iemple;     On  the  north  of  this  avett 
a  broad  street  ran  from  the  port  towards  the  Acropolis,  terminating  near 
the  port,  in  an  arched  gateway  of  plain  iind  solid  masonry.     Above  this 
are  Ae  foundations  of  houtes  t)n  platforms  risitlg  towards  the  outward 
walls ;.  triscea  ■  of  a  .cross  street  near  the  'Iheatre ;  and  the  A<iropdlis,  of 
Whi<^>  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  ruined  walls  of  strong  brown  stone,  the 
same  used  for  the  substructions  of  the  platforms  into  which  the  hill  is 
ciitt    A  few  marbles,  grooved  to  convey  water  from  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis, are  scattered  on  part  of  this  ground ;  and  we  could  trace  die  covered 
-conduits  of  marble  wherein  it  had  been  conveyed.     We  now  descended 
again  to  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  two  harbours.     In  Strabo*s  time 
it  was .  an:  artificial  mole,  over  a  narrow  diannel  of  the  sea;  and  the 
western  part  of  the  town  stood  on  an  island  united  by  this  isthmus  to  the 
continent    An  arch  ^till  remains  in  the  side  of  it,  probably  a  part  of  this 
mole ;  but  the  ruins  which  havd  falleti,  with  the  sand  that  has  accumu- 
lated on  each  side  of  it,  have  formed  a:  neck  of  land  here;  afaiout  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  acroes.    The  port  on  the  north,  ki  Strabo  tells  us,  was  abut 
by  flood-gates ;  and  two  towers  are  still  to  be  traced,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  the' gates  were  fixed.     It  contained,  he  sAys,  twenty  triremes.     Hid 
southern  port  is  much'  larger,  and  protected  froni  the  open  sea  by  a.mole 
of  laige  rough-hewn  stones,  which  still  remains.     Beyond  the. ports,  ta 
the  west,  the  town  rose  on  a  hill :  the  form  of  this  Strabo  compares  to 
that-  of  a  theatre,'  bounded  from  the  mole  on  the  south  by  steep  ptred- 
pices  of  rock,  and  on  the  north  by  ivalls  deiwending  from  the'  ridge  to 
the  gates  of  the  nofthem  harbour,  in  a  semicircular  sweeps    'Oa  ,this 
side  of  the  town  we  found  the  old  foundations  of  the  hot}ses»  but  no 
temples  nor  traees  df   orfaamental  buildings,  and  no  marble.      Hie 
clvcuit  of  thte  Vails  is  perhaps  three  mUes,  including  die  two  ports  widdn 
them.    A  reference  to  the  annexed  Plan  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
situation  than  I  am  able  to  afford  by  description  only."     (See  the  PKin 
.  annexed.).       Morritt*s  MS*  Journal. 
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^vi^^*    Oon^  at  Jthodes  afterwards  informed  us,  that 
a  fine  colossal  marble  ^0/21^  wag  gUll  standing 


in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  belonging  to  the 
The0iret  the  head  of  which  the  Tuths  had  broken 
off;  but  that  he  well  remembered  the  statue  in 
its  perfect  ^tate.  Tbi$  is  evidently  the  same 
IaTwcI  which  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jlforri*/.  Mt.JVatpole, 
poit'  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  Cnidus,  brought  away 
the  Torso  of  a  male  statue :  thi^  he  hs^s  since 
added  to  the  collection  of  Greek  Marbles  in  the 
HJP'estibule  of  the  University  Library  at  dam- 
bridge.  No  i^ecimen  of  Cnidim  sculpture  can. 
be  regarded  with  indifference.  The  &mouA 
Fenus  of  Praxiteles  was  among  the  number  of 
the  ornamei^tp  pacq  decorMiiig  this  celebrated 
city,  and  its  effigy  is  still  extant  upon  the 
irodals  of  the  plac^,.  Sjostrqtus  of  (Jniduss  9on  of 
DeaiphaneSf  built  upon  the  Isle  of  Pharos  Hie 
celebrated  Light-Tower,  that  was  considered 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  wd 
from  which  all  similar  edifices  were  afterwtirds 
denominated.  Upon  the  coasts  or  in  the  port 
of  Cnidus»  tv^as  deeide4  the  memorably  p^vsd 
combat,  oobsidered  by  Polybius  as  marking  the 
a&raVhen  the  Spartc^ns  lost  tiie  command  of  the 
fliea,  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  victory 
o^er  tibe  Athenians  in  the  Hellespont.  Altibough 
atbove  two  thousand  years  have  passed  sincc^  the 
squadrons  of  Perm^  from  all  the  ports  oijisMp. 
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crowded  tiie  Dorian  ihotes,  the  taodem  tfir   ctiAf « 

'       -    .  VII. 

vellet  may  yet  recidgtiise,  in  the  vessels  of  fite 
conmtry,  the  simple  moide  of  constrttction,  aiid 
the  style  of  navigation  displayed  hy  the  arma- 
ment of  Conon,  and  the  galleys  of  Pisander. 
Placed  within  the  Theatre  of  the  city,  and  snr- 
fomided  by  so  many  objects  Calculated  tor 
awaken  the  memory  of  past  evCntSj  he  ffiight 
imagine  himself  carried  back  to  the  kge  iti 
which  they  were  accom{>llshed ;  neither  iv^ill  he 
find  in  any  part  of  the  coutitty  a  scene  where 
the  memorials  of  Antkm  Greece  have  been  less 
altered.  Ifet  the  whole  coa^  of  AsiA  Minor, 
from  the  Triopidtn  Promontory  to  the  c6nfines 
of  Syria,  remarkable  for  some  of  the  most 
interesting  rums  of  Greece,  lied  almbi^  nnex* 
plored.  Until  the  period  at  which  this  Journal 
was  written,  when  the  British  fleet  eame  to 
anchor  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful  Bay  of 
Marmorice,  the  existence  of  such  a  faarboui^  had 
not  been  ascertained ' :  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  south  of  Lt/cia  and  Carta  where  a  gulph^ 
a  bay,  a  rivers  or  a  promontory,  can  be  pointed 
out,  on  which  some  vestige  of  former  ages  may 


(I)  The  Journals  of  Mi,UorriU  and  of  Mr.  Walpolt  contain  much 

'  valluibto'lnfOMaiition  concerning  the  interior  of  Jsia  JUVnor,  of  which  die 

author  has  not  availed*  himself;  because  they  relate  to  objects  too  fkr 

jremoved  from  the  route  here  described ;  and  also  because  these  Gent)»- 

'  men,  nmch  better  quidified  to  do  justice  to  their  owif  vHaMtt  observation^ 

wiU,  as  it  is  hopedt  present  them  to  t&e  public* 
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CHAP*    not.be ,diflbemed:  many  of  these  ate  of  the. 

VII.  •^  • 

■^  /  '  remotest  antiquity ;  and  all  .of  them. are  calcu- 
late to  throw  light. upon  the.  passages  in 
antient  history. 

After  Josing  sight  of  .the  .Ruin?  of  Cnidus,w.e- 
sailed. in  view  of  Syme^  wad  of  Rfiodes ;  an;emi- 
nence^  called  the  Table  MourUainy  &rst  scp^dXXOQ 
upon  the  latter,  and  seeming  itself  to.be  insular, . 
as  if  it  were  separated  from. the  rest, of, the 
island.    Towards  the  south, ,  midway  between . 
the  islands. of  Crg^e  and  jRAocfe^,  we,  saw  the 
CarpatJuan  Carpathian  Jslcs ;  a.sijirprising  distance  for  the 
eye  to  .roam,  considering  the  distinct  prospect 
we  had  of  the  largest,  which .  is  now  called 
Scarpanto.     We.  were,  wafted    by    favourable 
.    breezes  during  the  whole, night;  pud  the.next 
morning  we  entered  the: old  port  of.RRonj:^^ 
between  the .  two  piers,  r  on.  which  it  has.,  been 
fancifully  asserted,  by  some  modem,  writers, 
the  feet  of  the    celebrated    Colossus  fornnerly 
rested*.     The .  mouth  pf .  this   harbour  is   so 
choked  with  ruins,  that  small  vessels  ;alone  are 
able  to  enter;   and  even •  our.  little  bark, was. 
aground  before  she  came  t0  her  anchor. 


(1.)  **  Media  inter  Rhodum  Gnidumque  Syme."  Plin.  -HisU  NaU 
2|>.Y.  c.Sl.    L,BaUieS5, 

(1$)  I^  is  ppmewhat  remarkable^  that  this  circumstance,  which  is  i^either 
mentioned  by  Strubo  nor  by  Pliny,.,  both  of  whom  described  the  statue^ 
continues  to  be  enroneousIy*propagated. 


Tit  GULPH  qf  GLAUCUS,  nou  caOid  the  GULPH  af  MACKI, 

wi<»  <»«TopogrBphy  ii/iJu;  Rnini  qfiU  Oiln  o/TelmeHui. 
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Koynucky — Turlmlent  State  of  the  Country — Conduct 
of  the  Natives  upon  tJie  Coast — New-discovered  Plants — 
Isle  of  Ahercromhie. 

JXHODEs  is  a  truly  delightful  spot :  the  air  of 
the  place  is  healthy ;  and  its  gardens  are  filled 
with  delicious  fruit.  Here,  as  in  Cos^  every 
gale  is  scented  with  the  most  powerful  fra- 
grance, which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic  herbs 
exhale  at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  seeins  to  be  impregnated 
with  a  spicy  perfume. 


Climate. 


The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  antient  history  of  its  climate;  maintaining, 
that  hardly  a  day  passes,  throughout  the  year, 
in  which  the  sun  is  not  visible.  Pagan  writers 
describe  it  as  so  peculiarly  favoured,  that 
Jupiter  is  Cabled  to  have  poured  down  upon  it 
a  golden  shower.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little 
variation  :  they  are  north,  or  north-west,  during 
almost  every  month,  but  these  winds  blow  with 
great  violence.  From  the  number  of  the  appel- 
lations which  it  bore  at  different  periods,  Rhodes 
might  have  at  last  received  the  name  of  the 
poly-onomous   island '•.     Its  antiquities  are  too 


\l)  Ophiusa^  ftom  the  number  of  its  seipeAts; 'iS'<a<fta,  or  I>eflert; 
TdchiniSiCiorymbia^  Trinacria,  JEthraa,  from  its  cloudless  sky;  jisieriat 

because, 
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interesting  to  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  chap. 
but  we  were  hastening  to  the  coast  of  Egypt y 
and  contented  ourselves  in  copying  the  few 
inscriptions  found  within  the  town,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity'.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
English  sailors  and  soldiers ;  and  all  other  consi- 
derations were  absorbed  in  the  great  event  of 
the  expedition  to  Abouhir.  A  vessel  had  returned 
from  Egypt,  wad  put  on  shore  a  few  of  our 
wounded  troops,  who  were  taken  to  a  hospitd 
already  prepared  for  their  reception ;  but  these 
were  men  who  fell  in  the  first  moments  of  land- 
ing, and  could  give  but  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  success  of  an  enterprise  destined  to 
crown  with  immortal  honour  the  Statesman  by 
whom  it  was  planned,  and  the  armies  by  which 
it  was  achieved.  All  we  could  then  learn  was, 
that,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  French 
troops  had  retreated  towards  Alexandria.    As 


because,  at  a  distance^  the  island  appears  as  a  star ;  Poessat  Atabj/ria, 
Oloessa,  Macariaj  and  Peiagia*  **  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Rhodes  was 
6rst  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Dtfifonim,  the  fourth  son  of  Javan. 
Both  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  (^g- 
mont  and  Heyman,  vol,  I.  p.  269.)  instead  of  Dodaniniy  always  use 
Hodanims  and  by  this  appellation  the  Greeks  always  named  the  Rhodians.** 
(3)  The  antient  history  of  RhodeSi  collected  by  Savary  from  different 
authors,  and  contained  in  the  Twelfth  Letter  of  his  Travels  in  Greece,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  this  author's  talents,  and 
perhaps  the  best  account  extant  of  the  island.  It  is  better  to  refer  the 
Reader  to  such  a  sourcey  than  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  so  ably 
detailed. 
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CHAP,    we  had  near  relations  and  dear  friends  engaged 

V  JL  JL  Xm  , 

V  :  .y  ^/  m  the  conflict,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
our  feelings  upon  this  intelligence. 

Antiquities.  The  principal  ruins  at  Rhodes  are  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  residence  there  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta\  The  remains  of  their  fine  old  fortress 
prove  that  the  building  has  sustained  little 
injury,  owing  either  to  time  or  to  barbarians. 
It  still  exhibits  a  venerable  moated  castle,  of 
great  size  and  strength ;  so  fortified  as  to  seem 
almost  impregnable.  A  drawing  made  firom  this 
structure  might  furnish  one  of  our  theatres  Avith 
a  most  striking  scenic  decoration :  it  appears  to 
combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  complete 
system  of  fortification ;  dykes  and  draw-bridges, 
towers,  battlements  and  bastions.  The  cells  of 
of  the  Knights  are  yet  entire,  forming  a  street 
within  the  works :  and  near  to  these  cells  is  the 
cathedral,  or  chapel,  whose  doors  of  sycamore 
wood,  "curiously  carved,  and  said  to  be  incor- 
ruptible, are  preserved  in  their  original  state : 
the  arms  of  England  and  of  France  appear  sculp- 


(1)  **  In  the  year  1308,  the  Emperor  Emanuel,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Knighte  from  St.  John  d'Acri,  made  them  a  grant  of  this  isUnd; 
which  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  year  1522,  when,  after  a  glorious 
resistance,  the  Grand-master,  VlUiers,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  to 
Solyman  1 1.  The  Knights  then  retired,  first  to  Candia»  and  afterwards  to 
Sicily,  where  they  continued  till  the  year  1530,  when  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  Island  of  Malta."    Egmont  and  Heymant  vol,  I.jp.  270. 
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tured  upon  the  walls*  The  Turks  havfe  converted    chap. 

VIII. 

the  Sanctuary  into  a  magazine  for  military  stores.  ^     ^  '  ' 

Of  Lindusy  now  called  Lindo,  the  antient  capi*  Linduu 
tal  of  Rhodes,  so  little  visited  by  travellers,  so 
"remarkable  by  its  early  claim  to  the  notice  of  the 
historians  and  so  dignified  by  the  talents  to 
which  it  gave  birth',  we  collected  a  few  scattered 
observations  from  the  clergy  and  surgeons  of 
the  British  fleet.  The  chaplain  of  the  Admiral's 
ship  described  the  antiquities  there  as  very 
numerous.  He  spoke  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
which  may  have  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  fane 
originally  consecrated  by  the  Daughters  of 
Danaus  to  the  Lindian  Minerva^.     When  our 


(2)  LiNDirs  was  founded  by  Egyptiam  under  Danaus,  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  aera.  It  is  one  of  the  three  cities  alluded 
to  by  Homer  (II.  B.  668.  See  also  tStrabo,  lib.  ziv.)  Notice  of  it  also 
occurs  in  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

(3)  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobtdus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages;  and  to  Chares 
and  Laches,  the  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the  Colossus*  A 
mistake,  highly  characteristic  of  French  authors,  was  committed  by 
Voltaire^  respecting  this  famous  statue :  it  is  noticed  by  Mentelle,  in  a  note 
to  the  article  Lindos,  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  Voltaire  having  read 
Indian  for  Lindian,  relates  that  the  Calossus  was  cast  by  an  Indian^ 

(4)  *Ii^»  %  lrr}ii  *A#ttMif  Aif^ims  mhriit  Wt^mfit,  rm  LmmaUn  J^v/iei* 
*^  There'*  {at  Lindua)  **  is  a  conspicuous  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva, 
the  work  of  the  Danaldae.**  Strabon,  Geogr,  lib,  ziv.  p,  9S7.  Ed.  Oxok. 
Savary  says  the  ruins  of  this  edifice  are  stUl  visible,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  sea:  Letters  onGreece^  p.  96.  The  inhabitants  here  consecrated  the 
7th  Ode  of  Pindar* s  Olympics,  by  inscribing  it  in  letters  of  gold:  Ibid* 
Demetrius  Tridinius,  Lindus  was  the  port  resorted  to  by  (he  fleets  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tyre,  before  the  building  of  Rhodes.    Ibid* 
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^^j"   countrymen- were  there,  several  inscriptions  were 
Sf    »-  ^  noticed ;  and  of  these,  one  may  be  here  inserted^ 
ti^^     owing  to  the  evidence  it  contains  respecting  the 
real  position  of  the  iancient  city, 

AINAIOI 

ATHZIZTPATON 

POAYKPEONTOZ 

NIKnNTAOAYMPIA 

n  A  I AAZ  P  A A AN 

PPATONAINAinN 

Many  cities  in  j4sia  and  Europe  celebrated  games 
in  imitation  of  the  four  sacred  games  of 
Greece*.  ^gesistratttSyWho  is  commemorated  in 
this  inscription^  was  the  first  of  the  Lindians  who 
had  overcome  the  Boys  in  wrestling  at  the 
Olympic  Games'^ 

Some  terra-cotta  Vases,  of  great  antiquity, 
were  also  found  in  a  garden :  of  these,  we  proT 
cured  one  with  upright  handles.  Lindas  is  not 
more  than  one  long  day's  journey  from  Rhodes, 
if  the  traveller  make  use  of  mules  for  his  con- 
veyance. 


(1)  See  Recueil  d*AnCiq.  torn,  11.  p.  223;   and  also  Corsini  JDiiS. 
QuQtuor,  Agon,  p,  20. 

(2)  In  an  Inscription  found  at  Sparta^  and  cited  by  Caylus,  yfe  read^ 
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The  inscriptions  .which  we  noticed  at  Rhodes  chap,  . 
were .  principally  upon  marble  altars,  of  a  cylin-  v  ■»■  ^f 
drical  form,  adorned  with .  sculptured  wreaths, 
and  \  festoons  supported  by  rams'  heads,  as  at 
Cb^,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  ^rst  of 
these  altars  was  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laurel,  and  it  wa^  thus  inscribed; 

AVrANAPOYAYZANAPOY 
XAAKHTAKAITAZrVNAIKOZ 
KAEAINIAOZKAAAIKIATI^A 
KPOAZZIAOZ 

Ijb  relates  to  Lysander  and  to  his  wife  Clet^rds. 

Upon  ^second,  with  the  rams'  heads,  appeared 
only  the  name. of  a  person  who  had  placed  it  as 
a  vow : 

PYErOA 
AOPEANOZ 

Upon  a  third,  corresponding  in  its  ornaments 
with  ik^  first,  was  the  name  of  Po/3/c/e/Yuj,  the  son 
of  Polyaratus:  ■ 

POAYKAEITOZ 
nOAYAPATOY 

By  imitating  the  classical  simplicity  and  the 
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CHAP,  brevity  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  inscripHons,  ^e 
>  ^  '  '  might  improve  our  national  taste  in  Hm  I'^spect. 
How  much  more  imp^ressive  is  the  style  they 
adopted,  than  oui*  mode  of  writing"  upon  public 
monuments,  where  a  long  verbose  c6mpositioii 
is  eidiibited^  relating  to  things  of  which  it  caiintot 
concern  posterity  to  be  informed !  In  other  aged, 
however,  the  Greeks  of  the  Rhodian  territories 
had  the  custom  of  adding  to  their  simple 
inscriptions  an  hexameter  distich.  Of  this  we  saw 
many  instances;  but  shall  subjoin  one,  as  it 
appeared  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  marble  column 
at  Rhodes :  this  pedestal  had  been  bored,  and 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  well  in  the  imier 
basin  of  the  principal  harbour  *.  The  inscription 
is  interesting,  because  it  relates  to  an  artist  of 
the  country,  Amphilochm  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 
was  probably  an  architect  : 

AM^IAOXpY 

TOYAAArOY 

PONTnPEnZ 
HKEIKAINEIAOYPPOXOAZKAIEPEZXATONINAON 
TEXNAZAM*IAOXOIOMErAKAE02A*©ITONAEI 

« THE  GREAT  AND  IMMORTAL  GLORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  AMPHILOCHUS  REACHES  EVEN  TO  THE  MOUTHS 
OF  THE  NILE  AND  TO  THE  UTMOST  INDUS." 


(1)  After  our  return  to  England^  we  wene  gratified  by  finding  that 
JS|smon(  and  Heyman^    half  a  century  before^  had  alsci  noticed  this 

ImeripUon 
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By  the  Indu^  is  here  meant  the  river  of  jSSthiopia.    chap. 
The  Greeks  beifore  the  time  of  Alexander  had  no 


Si 


knowledge  of  India.  Thus  J^chylus  conducts 
his  A^f^  down  the  hdas  to  the  Cataracts  of  the 

Upon  a.  mass  of  marble,  \a  the  street  before 
the  Greek  Convent,  we  also  observed  the  foU 
lowing  record  of  an  offering  to  JupUer  the  Saviour , 
by  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  r 

• 

IMNXINNAOYNOY 
APAAIOZnPOZENOZ 

AiiznxHPi 

A  circumstance  occurs  annually  at  Rhodes  pagan 
which  deservesf  the  attention  of  the  literary  ^' 

traveller :  it  is  the  ceremony  of  carrying  Silenus 
in  procession  at  Easter.  A  troop  of  boys, 
crowned  with  garlands,  draw  along,  in  a  car,  a 


IfUorifiHon  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  268.) ;  because  their  copy  confinned  our  own,  at 
to  the  words  AAATOT  and  nONTHPEAX;  while,  in  other  respect^  it  is  so 
ipipeifect,  as  to  be  unintelligible  without  the  assistance  of  the  more  correct 
nading  heie  offered.  The  Classical  Reader  will  be  interested  in  ramark* 
i«g,  lOmt  Ariitophanfih  in  the  JH$^iX»i,  uses  the  expression  of  the  Rhodian 

E/r*  ii»  NEIAOT  nPOXOAlS  vUrtn. 

t  '   ■      ■ 

(9)  n«8fn  Ruffinus  {Sed^Bui,  Ub.  i.  G.9.)and  S9oraie$  SfchoiatiieuM 
{Ub.  i#e.  19.)  mention  ia.made  of  the  intioduotioa  of  ChriUianUy  into  iMAr, 
thiee  hundred  years  after  the  Chrutian  ma,  when  Frufnentius  was 
aiqKWitednuhcp  of  the  jlan^mt;  meaning  HhtsnUsy  Jbyttikia :  f»  it  it 
Id  of  Xftdia  by  Socrates  that  it  joins  to  JEihiopia. 


VIII. 
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CH  A  p.  fat-  old  man,  attended  with  great  ponipi  We 
unfortunately  missed  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony .  to  this  remarkable  example  of:  the 
existence  of  Pagan  ^  rites  in  remaining*  popular 
Superstitions'.  Mr.  Spurringy  a  naval  architect^ 
who  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Cope,  a  com- 
missary belonging  to, the  British  Ktmj,  informed 
us  of  the  fact;  both  of  whom  had  seen  the 
procession.  The  same  ceremony  also  takes  place 
in  the  Island  of  Scio. 


(l)  Even  in  the  town  of  Cumbridget  and  centre  of  our  Universityy 
many  curious  remains  of  veiy  antient  customs  may  be  noticed,  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  which  have  passed  without  observation. 
The  custom  of  blowing  horns  upon  the  first  of  May  {Old  StyU)  is 
derived  from*  a  festival  in- honour  of  Diana.  At  the  HawJde,  as  it  is 
called,  or  Harvest- Home,  may  be  seen  a  clown'dressedin  female  apparel, 
having  his  face  pointed,  and  his  head  decorated  with  eafs  cff  corn,-  and 
bearing  about  him  other  symbols  of  Ceres,  the  while  be  is  carried  ill  a 
waggon,  with  great  pomp ^and  loud  shouts,  through  the  streets;  the 
"  horses  being  covered  with  l¥hit6  sheets.  When  we  have  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  ceremony,'  the  people  answer;  that  they  tfre^iemoing 
MoRCAY  (MHTHP  th)  or  HARVEST  QuEEN."  These  antient  customs  of 
the  country  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Erasmus,  when  he  was  in 
England.  He  had'observed  them,  both  at  Cambridge  and  in  London; 
and  particularly  mentions  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the  ceremony  of 
depositing  a  deer^s  head  upon  the  attar  of  St,  Paufs  l^hureh,  which 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  by  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  in  the  time  of  Melitus  first  Bishop  of  London,  as  appears  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Qtttonian  Collection.  **  Jpud  Anglos,"  kays 
Erasmus,  ''  mos  eat  Londini,  ut  certo  die  populus  in  summum  tem- 
phim  Paicfo  sacrum-  indudat  longo  hastili  impositum  caput  fer«,  cum 
inamoeno  sonitu  corniium  venatorioRum.  H4c  pompA  proceditur^d 
summum  altare ;  didas  omnes  afflatos  furore  Delije."  ErasnU  Se* 
cUsiaste,  lib,  i.  Op,  torn,  V.  p.  701.  See  also  Knight's  Life  tfErastm^^ 
CanUf,  1726.  f.  297. 
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From  the-  neighbouring  Island  of  Syrtiey   so    chap. 
famous  for  its  dwer^,  Women  come  to  Rhodes  for  ^ 
employment.    They  are  the  porters  and  water-  ^y^'a^a 
carriers  of  the  island ;  and  appear  distinguished  •^'^y^*- 
by  a  peculiar  mqde  of  dress,  wearing  white 
turbans  on  their  heads.    Their  features  have, 
moreover,  a  singular  character,  resembling  those 
of  the    Tzigankiesy  or  gipsies,    in  Russia.     In 
Syme\  and  in  the- Isle  ofNisyrus^  now  called 
Nizari,  whose  inhabitants  are  principally  main- 
tained by  the  occupation  of  diving  for  sponges, 
the   following   singular    custom    is    observed. 
WTien  a  man  of  any  property  intends  to  have 
his  daughter  married,   he  appoints  a  certain 
day,  when  all  the  young  unmarried  men  repair 
to  the  sea-side,  where  they  strip  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  father  and  his  daughter,  and 
begin  diving'    He  who  goes  deepest  into  the 
sea,  and  remains  longest  under  water,  obtains 
the  lady*. 


(2)  S.YME  yet  retains  its  antient  appellation ;  derived  from  Sjfme^  a 
daughter  of  lalpsus,  according  to  Stepkanus  Byzantinus. 

(3)  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  vol  l«  p,  266.  When  the  antiquities 
obtained  b)rtbe  English  Ambassador  in  Athens  were  sunk^  by  the  loss  of 
a  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Cerigo,  together  with  the  valuable  Journals  of  his 
secretary,  Mr»  HamiUony  relating  to  his  travels  in  Greece  and  Egypt, 
this  gentleman,,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  sent  for  some  of  these 
divers;  who  actually  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  ship's  hold,  and 
in  driving  large  iron  bolts  into  the  coses  containing  Marbles,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  ten  fathoms  water :  to  these  they  afterwavds 
applied  cords,  and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  a  part  of  the  ship's  casgo. 
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GnlphoT 
Glaucus. 


Grandeur 
of  the  Sce- 
Beiy. 
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A  north  wind  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
our  leaving  the  Dardanelles.  It  changed,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  we  had  put  to  sea  from  Rhodes, 
which  induced  us  to  stand  over  for  the  GtUpk 
of  Glauctis,  now  called  Macti  Bay,  situate 
between  the  antient  provinces  of  Carta  and 
Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor";  a  place  difficult  of 
access  to  mariners,  and  generally  dreaded  by 
Greek  sailors,  because,  when  sailing  towards  it 
with  a  leading  wind,  they  often  encounter  what 
is  called  a  *  head  wind,'  blowing  from  the  Gulph, 
causing  a  heavy  swell  within  its  mouth.  Where 
they  are  also  liable  to  dangerous  cahns,  and  to 
sudden  squalls  from  tihie  high  mountains  around. 
The  appearance  of  all  the  south  of  jfsia  Minor, 
from  the  sea,  is  fearfully  grand ;  and  perhaps- 
no  part  of  it  possesses  more  eminently  those 
sources  of  the  sublime,  which  Burke  has 
instructed  us  to  find  in  vastness  and  in  terror, 
than  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  into  which  we 
were  now  sailing.  The  mountains  around  it/ 
marking  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  are 
so  exceedingly  high,  that  their  summits  are 
covered  with  deep  snow  throughout  the  year ; 


(l)  Cicero  (lib A,  de  Divinatione)  places  tbe  city  of  Telmesius  in 
Caria.    It  seems  rather  to  have  belonged  to  Lycia:'  "  QtUB  L^ciam 
Jmit  Telmessus,*'  says  Plit^  (Hisi,  Nat.  Ub,  ▼.  et^.  27.)   ITie  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  weH  of  it  formed  the  boundaiy  between  the  two 
provmces. 
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and  they  are  visible,  at  least,  one  third  part  of    chap. 
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the  whole  distaiice,^  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  v  yi ,  / 
Africcm  Continent.  From  Rhodes  they  are 
distinctly  seen,  although  that  island  be  rarely 
discerned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph,  even 
in  the  clearest  weather.  Of  this  Gulph  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  torrect  ideas,  even  from  the 
best  maps,  as  it  is  falsely  delineated  in  all  that 
have  yet  been  published.  It  inclines  so  much 
towards  the  south,  after  passing  the  isles  which 
obstruct  the  entrance,  that  ships  may  lie  as  in 
a  basin.  Its  extremity  is  quite  land-lockied ; 
although  no  such  notion  can  be  formed  of 
it,  from  the  appearance  it  makes,  either  in 
D'Anvilles  Atlas,  or  in  any  more  recent  publi- 
cation. The  air  of  this  Gulph,  especially  in 
summer,  is  pestiferous;  a  complete  mal-aria^  Mai^Arh. 
prevails  over  every  part  of  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
being  here  with  the  Tigre,  assured  us  that 
within  the  lapse  of  one  week  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  he  had  not  less  than  one  hundred  of 
the  crew  upon  the  sick  list.    The  author  soon 

(2)  The  name,  generally  giveD,  in  the  Medtterrajkeany  to  those 
mephitic  exhalations  of  earhuretted  hydrogen,  prevalent  during  the 
summer  months,  where  land  has  not  heen  properly  drained.  The 
mouths  of  all  rivers  are  thus  infested :  also,  all  cotton  and  rice  grounds ; 
places  called  Lagunes,  where  'salt  is  made ;  all  the  plains  of  Boeoiia, 
Hiesiolif,  and  Macedoma,  particularly  those  of  SHeiitMi  the  antient 
Juomia^  and  Thessalonicai  the -great  Marsh  of  Ekeotiat  all  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  Morea;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Romelia, 
opposite  Cbreyra,  now  Cbrfu, 
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CHAP,  became  a  striking  example  of  the  powerftd 
influence  of  such  air,  not  only  in  the  fever 
which  there  attacked  him,  but  in  a  temporary 
privation  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  which  continued 
until  he  put  to  sea  again.  It  may  generally 
be  remarked^  that  wherever  the  ruins  of  antient 
cities  exist,  the  air  is  bad;  owing  to  water 
which  has  been  made  stagnant  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  aqueducts,  of  conduits  that  were  used 
for  the  pubhc  baths^  and  to  the  filling  up  of 
channel?  formerly  employed  to  convey  water, 
which  is  now  left,  forming  fens  and  stinking 
pools.  But  it  is  not  to  such  causes  alone  that 
the  bad.  air  of  the  Bay  of  Maori  may  be  ascribed. 
The  lofty  mountains,  entirely  surrounding  it, . 
leave  the  Gulph,  as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pit,  where  the  air  has  not  a  free  circulation, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  often  so  sultfy;, 
that  respiration  is  difficult :  at  the  same  time, 
sudden  gusts  of  cold  wind  rush  down,  at  inter- 
vals, from  the  snowy  heights,  carrying  fever 
and  death  to  those  who  expose  their  bodies  to 
such  refreshing  but  deceitful  gales.  Yet  the 
temptations  to  visit  this  place,  notwithstanding 
the  danger,  are  lamentably  strong ;  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Grecian  territory  more  interesting  in 
its  antiquities  than  the  Oulph  of  Glaucus.  The^ 
Ruins  of  Telmessus  are  as  little  known,  as  they 
are  remarkable  in  the  illustration  they  afford 
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with  regard  to  the  tombs  and  the  theatres  of  thfe    chap 
Antients. 


We  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulph,  than  we  encountered  the  tremendous 
swell  our  pilot  had  taught  us  to  expect.  At 
one  moment,  a  gust,  as  of  a  hurricane,  laid  our 
vessel  upon  her  beam-ends ;  at  another^  the 
sails  were  shaking,  as  in  a  calm^  and  the  ship 
pitching  in  all  directions.  In  this  situation 
night  came  on.  Our  Captain,  wishing  himself 
well  out  at  sea,  was  cursing  his  folly  for  ven-- 
turing  into  such  a  birth ;  dryly  observing,  that 
"  if  we  did  not  look  sharp,  we  should  be  smo* 
thered  before  morning."  Land  around  us,  on 
every  side,  increased  our  apprehensions;  but 
patience  and  labour  at  last  brought  us  quietly 
to  anchor  on  the  eastern  side  of  one  of  the  six 
isles  in  the  entrance  to  this  bay,  behind  which 
vessels  lie  most  commodiously  that  visit  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  watering.  During  the 
Egyptian  Expedition,  ships  came  hither  to 
obtain  wood  and  water  for  the  fleet ;  but  their 
crews  being  attacked  by  the  natives  of  the 
coast,  who  are  a  very  savage  race  of  moun- 
taineers, it  was  usual  to  send  to  Cyprus  for 
those  supplies. 


When  daylight  appeared,   we  observed   a 
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^vui^  larger  island  than  any  of  those  we  had  before 
V— v— '  noticed,  lying  farther  within  the  bay,  towards 
mentioned  the  east,  and  entirely  covered  with  buildings, 
bf  Pitny,    jy^^  ^j^^  small  island  in  the  Logo  Maggiore  of 

the  Milanese  territory  in  Italy ^  called  Isola  bella. 
This. island  is  perhaps  the  Maoris  of  Pliny ^ 
which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  the  rivet 
Glaucus ;  unless,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
ruined  toum,  we  may  consider  it  as  Telandria, 
which  is  -placed  by  him  nearly  in  the  sam^ 
situation.  The  buildings  seemed  to  us  to  be 
■the. work  of  Italians;  ^br,  upon  hoisting  out  our 
boat,,  and  visiting  the  place,  l^e  found  here  the 
'  ruins  as  of  a  Genoese  town,  of  considerable  size, 
*o  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Maori 
were  probably  accustomed  to  resort,  during 
summer,  to  avoid  the  bad  air.  Some  of  the 
houses,  porticoes,  baths,  and  chapels,  are  yet 
almost  entire ;  ,and  the  whole  has  a  picturesque 
and :  striking  appearance.  After  passing  this 
island,  we  rowed  towards  the  towii  of  Maori, 
Ruiniof  sitiKi1:e  in  the  midst  of  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus. 
»»«?«««•  rfi^  name  of  this  city  appears  in  the  inscription 
which  we  found  there,  proving  the  accuracy  of 
D'Anville  in  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 

(1)  PUny  meotioDS  the  island  MacriSf  whence  the  modern  name 
Macri.  It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  this  island  to  which  he  alludes  in  the 
following  passag^e:  ''Glaucumque  versus  amnem  La^sa,  Maeru, 
Didyms,  Helbo,  Scope,  Aspis,  et  in  qui  oppidum  Interiit  Telandria.^' 
Uvt.  Nai,  Ub.  v.  tarn.  I,  p.  280.    Z/.  £ai.  1635.       _ 
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* 

il.  Here  the  bay  winds  round  a  promontory,  chaf. 
and  inclines  towards  the  south,  presenting  a  ^  ■^■Z  9 
beautiful  harbour  sheltered  on  eVery  side  rby 
a  niountainous  coast*.  We  landed  upon  the 
modem  pier ;  and,  having  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Agha  in  the  usual  form,  by  taking  a  cup  of 
his  coffee,  proceeded  to  the  Ruins.  They  lie 
towards  the  east  and  west  of  the  present  town, . 
or,  in  truth,  all  aroiind  it ;  for  when  the  nK)dern: 
town  was  built,  it  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the 
antient  city.  The  fir^t  and  principal :  Ruin 
appears  from  the  sea,  before  landing,  to  the 
west  of  the  town.  It  is  that  of  an  immetise 
Theatre,  whose  enormous  portals  are  yet  standing:  Thiatre. 
it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
perfect  specimens  which  the  Antiients  have .  left 
of  this  kind  of  building.  The  situation  selected 
for  it,  according  to  a  custom  observed. through- 
out Greece,  is  the  side  of  a  mountain  sloping  to 
the  sea.  Thud,  by  the  plans  of  Grecian  archi- 
tects, the  vast  operations  of  Nature  were 
rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art;,  for: the 
mountains,  on  which  they  built  their  theatres, 
possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form ;  and, 
towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a  continuation 
of  the  immense  Coilon  which  contained  the  seats 
'  for  the  spectators ;  giving  a  prodigious  dignity 

(2)  See  a  small  Chart  made  upon  the  spot  by  the  author,  as  a 
yignetU  to  this  Chapter, 


VIII. 
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CHAP,  to  the  appearance  of  their  theatres.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  that  not  only  the  mountains,  but 
the  sea  itself,  and  all  the  prospect  before  the 
spectators,  who  were  assembled  in  those 
buildings,  must  have  been  considered,  by  the 
architects  of  Grecian  theatres,  as  forming  parts 
of  one  magnificent  design.  The  removal  of  any 
object  from  the  rest  would  materially  have 
injured  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  Savory, 
who  saw  this  theatre  at  Telmessus,  says  it  is 
much  less  than  that  of  Patard  \  and  we  found 
its  diameter  not  half  so  great  as  that  of 
jilexandria  Troas;  yet  the  effect  produced  by 
it  seemed  to  be  greater.  Some  of  the  stones 
used  in  its  construction  are  nine  feet  long, 
'three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick.  Three 
inimense  portals,  not  unlike  the  .Kuins  of 
Stonehenge,  conducted  to  the  arena.  •  The  stones 
which  compose  these  gates  are  yet  larger  than 
those  already  mentioned :  the  central  gateway 
consists  only  o(Jive,  and  the  two  others  of  three 
each,  placed  in  the  most  simple  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Every  thing  at  Telmessus  is  CyclopSan ; 
a  certain  vastness  of  proportion,  fis  in  the  walls 
of  Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree  of 
admiration  which  is  mingled  with  awe;  and 
this  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  vestiges  of 


■  I  »■ 


(1)  "  Letters  on  Greece,"  lib.  ii.  48.    Land.  1788. 
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the  Dorian  colonies  over  all  the  coast  of  Asia    chap. 

VIII. 

Minor.  The  grandeur  of  the  people  and  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  their  artists  were  dis- 
played>  not  only  in  the  splendour  of. their 
buildings,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  the  materials 
with  which  their  edifices  were  constructed. 
The  kings  and  the  people  of  Caria  and  of  Lycia 
have  left  behind  them  monuments  defying  the 
attacks  of  time  or  of  barbarians.  Amidst  the 
convulsions  of  Nature^  and  the  earthquakes 
which  have  desolated  the  shores  of  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  these  buildings  have  remained  un- 
shaken. The  enormous  masses  belonging  to 
the  doors  of  the  Telmessensian  theatre  were 
placed  together  without  any  cementation  or 
grooving;  they  are  simply  laid  one  upon 
the  other;  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  astonishing  labour  necessary  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  to  which  they  belong,  when 
it  is  further  stated,  that  every  stone  in  the 
outer  walls  of  the  building  was  adorned  by  a 
relief,  formed  in  bevelling  the  edges*.  There 
were,  originally,  ^ve  immense  portals  leading  to 
the  arena,  although  three  only  remain  standing 
at  this  day.  The  largest  of  these,  being  the 
central  place    of   entrance,    consisted    of  ^ve 


•^•^r 


(2)  Id  all  description  of  this  kind,  the  pencil  of  the  artuti  is  so 
nmch  superior  to  the  pen  of  the  writerf  that  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
after  every  endeavaur  to  ^ive  an  idea  of  this  appearance,  the  account 
will  be  intelligible. 
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pieces  of  stone ;  two  being  on  either  side,  as 
'  uprights,  and  one  laid  across.  The  uprights  are 
ten  feet  two  inches,  and  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
making  the  whole  height  of  this  door  sixteen 
feet  and  one  inch.  The  breadth  of  tiiese  stones 
is  three  feet  ten  inches,  and  they  are  twenty 
inches  thick.  The  space  for  the  entrance  is 
seven  feet  three  inches  wide ;  and  the  length  of 
the  upper  stone  placed  across  the  uprights"  is 
ten  feet  seven  inches ;  all  of  one  entire  mass. 
The  doors  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
consisting  only  of  three  stones  each,  had,  for 
their  uprights,  masses  of  eleven  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  four  feet  in  breadth,  nineteen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  space  for  the  entrance  six 
feet  four  inches :  those  upon  the  right  and  left 
of  the  three  in  the  centre  were  still  smaller. 
An  engraved  representation  will  perhaps  give 
more  perspicuity  to  this  description. 
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The  form  of  this  theatre  is  semicircular :  it  has    chap. 

VII L 

twenty-eight  rows  of  seats ^  and  all  of  them  remain 
entire.  The  rows  are  divided  into  two  parts,  by 
a  corridor  passing  all  round;  fourteen  seats 
being  in  the  upper  division,  and  the  same 
number  in  the  lower.  In  the  upper  co.mpart- 
ment,  on  each  side  of  the  theatre,  is  a  vaulted 
chamber;  one  being  exactly  opposite  to  the 
other.  Perhaps  the  measure  across  the  arenay 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seats,  may  rather  prove 
its  form  to  be  elliptical  than  semicircular.  We 
found  the  distance  from  the  centre  portal  to 
the  lower  bench  to  be  thirty-five  yards,  and  we 
obtained  a  major  diameter  of  thirty-seven 
yards  by  measuring  the  distance  from  side  to 
side.  The  stones  of  which  the  walls  consist, 
between  the  portals,  are  eight  feet  ten  inches 
in  length ;  these  were  placed  together  without 
cement^  and  exhibited  the  same  massive  struc- 
ture as  the  rest  of  the  building.  Being  resolved 
to  render  an  account  as  explicit  as  possible  of 
a  theatre  still  remaining'  so  entire,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  th^  dimensions  of  the 
seats.  Their  height  is  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
breadth  twenty-five;  and  the  height  of  the 
corridor,  passing  round  the  back  of  the  lower 
tier,  is  five  feet  eight  inches;  so  that  the 
elevation  of  the  persons  placed  in  the  upper 
row  was  forty-two  feet  above  the  arena.    Before 
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CH^7-    the  front  of  this  fine  theatre  extended  a  noble 

VIII. 

<^»y  ^  terrace,  to  which  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps 
conducted  from  the  sea.  The  beautiful  harbour 
of  Telmessus,  with  the  precipices  and  snow-clad 
summits  around  it,  were  in  the  prospect  sur- 
veyed by  the  spectators ;  and  behind  towered 
the  heights  of  that  mountain^  to  whose  shelving 
sides  the  edifice  was  itself  adapted.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  a 
sublimer  scene,  than,  under  so  many  circum- 
stances of  grand  association,  was  presented  to 
the  stranger,  who,  landing  from  his  bark 
beneath  the  Propyhra  of  this  building,  ascended 
to  the  terrace  of  the  Theatre  from  the  strand, 
and,  entering  its  vast  portals,  beheld  the 
Telmessensians  seated  by  thousands  within  its 
spacious  area. 

Oracular  Near  to  the  ruins  of  this  edifice  there  are 
other  remains ;  and,  among  them,  there  is  one, 
of  a  nature  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  without 
notice :  it  is  a  lofty  and  very  spacious  vaulted 
apartment,  open  in  front,  hewn  in  the  solid 
substance  of  a  rock,  beneath  the  declivity  upon 
which  the  Theatre  is  situate,  and  close  to  the 
sea.     The  sides  of  it  are  of  the  natural  stone ; 

• 

but  the  back  part  consists  of  masonry,  stuccoed 
with  so  much  art,  that  it  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rock  itself.    This  stucco  evidently 


VIll. 
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served  as  a  screen,  to  conceal  a  hollow  recess,  ch^J*- 
of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  that  side 
of  the  vault.  In  this  -  recess  was  probably 
secreted  one  of  those  soothsayers  for  which 
Telmessus  was  antiently  renowned  ^  so  that 
when  persons  entered  the  vault  to  consult  the 
oradcy  a  voice  apparently  supernatural  might 
Answer,  where  no  person  was  visible.  Similar 
means  of  deception,  employed  by  Heathen 
priests,  are  exhibited  by  their  remains,  at  Argos 
in  Peloponnesus y  as  will  hereafter  be  described. 
With  regard  to  this  Cave^  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  person  who  delivered 
the  omcwfar  sayings  obtained  an  entrance  to  the 
recess.  We  could  observe  neither  hole  nor 
crevice ;  nor  would  the  place  have  been  disco- 
vered, if  some  persons  had  not,  either  by 
accident  or  by  design,  broken  a  small  aperture 
through  the  artificial  wall,  about  four  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  vault.    A  flight  of  steps  extended 


(1)  Teimesms  was  so  renowned  for  the  art  of  ^fit/tnatfton,  ,that  Croesw, 
king  of  Lydia,  sent  to  consult  its  soothsayers  upon  an  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  The  famous  haruspex  of  Alexander  the  Great 
•was  Aristander  of  Telmessus.  Arrian  (Epod.  lib.  ii.  ed.  Gromv.)^ 
says  of  the  people,  E^wi  y^  roht  TiXfuMtH  ^^fove  rk  iu»  iguyi »V^«/,  ««J 
^^'mv  &^i  yUm  it'ii^M  ««W  *«)  ytnm^  xmi  ircual  r^v  ^•vri/.i'.  It  may  be 
observed  here,  that  the  name  of  the  city,  in  the  text  oi  Arrian,  and  in 
.  Gronwius's  commentary,  is  written  Telmissus.  Our  inscriptions,  copied 
there,  prove  the  word  to  be  as  written  in  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero  :  "  Telmessus  in  Cdrid  est:  qud  in  urbe  excellU  hanispieum 
discipUna:*    Cicebo  de  Diinnati^ne,  lib.  i. 
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CHAP,  from  the  shore  to  this  remarkable  cave.  As  it 
was  open  in  front  towards  the  sea,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  served  for  a  place  of  sepnlture. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  one  of 
the  chambers  of  those  juggling  soothsay ersy  for 
which  this  city  was  particularly  famous. 

The  walls  of  the  Theatre  of  Telmessus  fiir- 
nished  materials  for  building  the  pier  of  the 
present  town.  The  sculptured  stones,  already 
noticed  upon  the  exterior  of  that  sumptuous 
edifice,  may  now  be  discerned  in  the  later 
masonry  of  this  work.  All  the  marble  used  by 
the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  plaoe,  in  their 
ccemetery,  mosque,  and  public  fountain^,  was 
taken  from  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  city,  and 
afterwards  fashioned,  by  those  barbarians,  into 
shapes  by  winch  every  trace  of  their  former 
honours  has  been  annihilated.  Enough,  however, 
yet  exists,  to  prove  the  rank  once  maintained 
by  the  Telmessensians,  although  little  can  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  modem  town.  Yet 
even  here  we  observed  some  antiquities ;  and 
among  these  a  marble  altar,  on  which  a  female 
figure  was  represented,  with  the  extraordinary 
symbols  of  two  hands  figured  in  bas-relief, 
as  if  cut  off  and  placed  by  her,  and  with  this 
ia^ription: 

EIPHNHXAIPE 
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Near  the  same  place  was  also  the  capital  of  an  chap. 
Ionic  pilaster;  having  the  architect's  name, 
Hermoltcus,  so  engraven  upon  it  as  not  to 
be  discerned  when  the  building,  to  which  it 
belonged,  was  perfect;  the  letters  being  in- 
scribed behind  the  capital,  where  the  stone 
was  intended  to  be  placed  against  a  wall;  and 
4iius  written : 

€P«OAYKOY 

Not  being  able  to  discover  any  other  anti- 
quities within  the  town,  we  passed  through  it, 
towards  the  east^;  and  here  we  had  ample 
employment,  in  the  midst  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  Telmessensians.  Some  of  them  have  been 
delineated,  but  without  accuracy  or  effect, 
in  the  work  of  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  Gmffier^. 
They  are  the  sepulchres  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  a  former  volume,  when  discussing  the 


(l)  The  remains  of  Genoese  and  of  VenHian  buildings  cover  all  the 
coast  near  to  the  town.  We  fuond  here,  in  full  bloom,  that  exeeed** 
ingly  rare  plant,  the  jirisiolochia  Maurorum.  It  is  badly  represented 
in  Teumeforfi  Travels,  torn*  IL  p,  79*  The  singular  eekmr  of  4m 
flower,  and  also  its  brown  leaves,  made  it  at  first  doubtful  to  us 
whether  it  were  an  animal  or  a  plant.  It  grows  also  near  to  the  niins 
of  the  Theatre. 

(S)  Voyage  Piitaresgue  de  la  Gr^,     This  has  been  stated  for  the 

purpose  of  contradicting  a  Note  published  in  the  EngUah  edition  cff 

Saneefy't  Letters  on  Greece,  p,  49*    Lend,  1788. ;  where  it  is  said,  that 

"  these  antient  monumenta  are  delineated  with  great  minuteness  and 

'<'  accurctcy 
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CHAP,  subject  of  the  origin  of  temples  \-  It  was  there 
stated,  that  the  most  antient  Heathen  structures, , 
for  offerings  to  [the  Gods,  were  always  either 
tombs  themselves,  or  they  were  built  where; 
tombs  had  been.  ,  Hence  the  first  temples  of 
Atheris,  of  Paphos,  and  oi  Miletus ;  and  hence  the 
terms  used  by  the  most  antient  writers  in 
their  signification  of  a  temple.  Hence,  also,  the 
sepulchral  origin  and  subsequent  consecration 
of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  But  since  Mr.  Bryant, 
alluding  to  the  tombs  of  Persepolis,  maintained 
that  they  were  temples,  ab  origine,  as  distin- 
guished from  places  of  burial,  it  will  be  right  to 
shciw,  that  those  of  Telmessus,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  so 
that  one  niight  be  confounded  with  the  other, 
have  upon  them  inscriptions  denoting  explicitly 
the  cause  of  their  construction. 


Sepuichret      J^q  Tombs  of  Telmessus  are  of  two  kinds: 

ofthe  i_         •  •    • 

Xeimet'  both  being  visible  from  the  sea,  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The^r*^,  and  the  more  extraordinary, 
are  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  face  of  perpendicular 


accuracy  in  the  Fbyage  PUtoresque.*'  If  the  Reader  attempt  to  form 
his  judgement  of  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus  from  that  work,  he  will 
neither  have  any  notion  of  their  real  g^ndeur,  nor  any  correct  ite 
of  their  appearance.  *  ^  ♦ 

(l)  "Journey  along    the   frontier    of  GrcasHa,"      See   Parti. 
Vol.  II.  Chap.  II.  p.  75.  of  the  Octavo  Edition. 


!■>■  m 


(2)  A  similar  Style  of  workmanship  maybe  observed  in  the  stupen- 
dous Ifulian  temples,  as  they  have  been  beautiftilly  delineated  by 
Mr*  Daniei, 
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rocks.  In  places  where  the  side  of  a  mountain  chap. 
exhibits  an  almost  inaccessible  steep,  the  antient 
workmeii  seem  to  have  bestowed  their  principal 
labour.  In  these  situations  may  be  seen  exca- 
vated chambers,  worked  with  such  marvellous 
art  as  to  resemhie  poriicoes  with  /omc  columns ; 
gates  and  doors  beautifully  sculptured,  on  which 
are  carved  the  representations  as  of  embossed 
iron-work,  bolts,  and  hinges.  Yet  every  such 
appearance,  however  numerous  the  parts  that 
compose  it,  proves,  upon  examination,  to  consist 
of  one  stone*.  When  any  of  the  columns  have 
been  broken  at  their  bases,  they  remain  sus- 
pended by  their  capitals ;  being,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  architrave  and  cornice  which  they  seem 
to[support,  and  therefore  sustained  by  them,  and 
by  the  contiguous  mass  of  rock  above,  to  which 
they  all  belong.  These  are  the  sepulchres  which 
resemble  those  of  Persepolis.  The  other  kind 
of  tomb  found  at  Telmessus  is  the  true  Grecian 
Sorosy  the  Sarcophagus  of  the  jRowza/w.  Of  this 
sort  there  are  several  (but  of  a  size  and  graur 
deur  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  else- 
where), standing,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
craggy  pinnacles  of  lofty  precipitous  rocks. 


VIU. 
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CHAP.  It  is  as  diflBcult  to  determine  how  Ihey^erc 
there  placed,  as  it  would  be  to  devise  meitns 
for  taking  them  down ;  of  such  magnitude  are 
the  single  stones  composing  each  Soros^.  Nearer 
to  the  shore,  and  in  less  elevated  situations-, 
appear  other  tombs,  of  the  like  nature,  and  of 
still  larger  size,  which  are  formed  of  more  than 
one  stone ;  and  almost  all  of  them,  of  whatso* 
ever  magnitude  or  form,  exhibit  inscriptions. 

The  largest  of  those  near  to  the  shore,  situate 
in  a  valley  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea> 
is  composed  of  five  immense  masses  of  stone ; 
four  being  used  for  the  sides,  and  one  for  the 
lid  or  cover*.  A  small  opening,  shaped  like  a 
door,  in  the  side  facing  the  harbour,  is  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  human 
body.  Examining  its  interior  by  means  of  the 
aperture  here  afforded,  we  perceived  another 
small  square  opening  in  the  floor  of  this  vast 
Soros,  which  seemed  to  communicate  with  an 
inferior  vault.  Such  cavities  might  be  observed 
in  all  the  sepulchres  of  Telmessus,  excepting 
those  cut-in  the  rocks;  as  if  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  had  been  pls^ced  in  the  lower  receptacle. 


(1)  The  len^  of  the  tpercuium  (and  of  course  of  the  Sonu  which 
it  exactly  corers)  is  ten  feet ;  its  width,  eight  feet  five  inches  ;  and  its 
thickness,  two  feet  six  inches. 


(S)  39ieh  a  mode  of  interment  is  still  exhibited  in  all  our  EngHsh 
ccemeteries.  It  is  a  practice  that  we  derived  fh>m  the  Romanti  and 
the  form  of  their  Sarcophagus  may  yet  be  noticed  tn  almost  every 
church-yard  of  our  island. 


viir. 
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while  the  Soros  above  answered  the  purpose  of  chap. 
a  cenotaph ;  for  wherever  the  ground  had  been 
sufficiently  cleared  around  them,  there  ap- 
peared, beneath  the  Soros ,  a  vault*.  Almost  all 
these  tombs  have  been  ransacked ;  but  perhaps 
the  one  to  which  reference  is  now  made  has 
not  yet  been  opened.  Gipsies,  who  were 
encamped  in  great  numbers  among  the  Ruins, 
had  used  some  of  the  vaults,  or  lower  recepta- 
cles, as  sheds  for  their  goats.  A  question  is 
here  suggested,  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
answer ;  it  is  this :  "  Whence  originated  the 
distinction,  observed  in  the  Telmessemian  sepul- 
chres, between  the  tombs  having  a  Persepolitan 
character,  and  the  cenotaphs  exhibiting  the 
most  antient  form  of  the  Greek  Soros  f"^  The 
first  seem  evidently  to  be  Asiatic,  as  they  cor- 
respond with  the  remains  of  customs  still  dis- 
cernible in  many  parts  of  India.  The  last  are 
of  European  origin ;  and  their  introduction  may 
therefore  be  referred  to  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  when  the  first  colonies  from 
Greece  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  Caria 
and  Lycia.    The  Dorian  dialect  is  yet  retained 
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CHAP,    in  almost  eyery  inscription,  found  upon  these 
■        '  ^  shores  ^ 

Tomb  of  Upon  the  right  hand  of  the  mouth  of  the  Soros, 
daughter  of  IS  ah  Inscription,  m  legible  characters,  of, the 
^'  highest  importance  in  ascertaining  the  identity 
of  the  city  to  which  it  belonged,  as  well  as  in 
the  illustration  it  offers  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  monument  itself.  The  author  copied  it  with 
all  thie]  care  and  attention  it  was  possible:  to 
bestow,  when  exposed  to  the  scorching  beams  of 
a  powerful  sun,  and  to  mephitic  exhalations 
from  the  swamp  in  which  it  is  situate.  By. the 
legend,  this  monument  is  proved  to  have  been 
the  Tomb  of  Helex,  daughtee  of  Jasobt,  a 
WOMAN  of  Telmessus.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend what  is  intended  by  the  turret, ,  unless 
it  be  the  superior  receptacle,  or  Soros  itself.  We 
learn,  fronl  this  inscription,  that  Greek  tombs 
_  were  not  always  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 

interment  of  a  single  body,  although  such  strict 
injunctioi\  be  sometimes  expressed  against  the 


Si?/..  - 


.  ( 1 )  The  late  Professor  Porton,  to  whom  the  author  shewed  the  inscr^ 
tion  he  discovered  upon  this  Soros,  maintained  that  it  was  evidently 
older  than  the  hundredth  Olympiad.  Reckonings,  therefore,  to  the 
time  in  which  it  was  found,  the  antiquity  of  this  monument 
amounted  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  years ;  for 
the  hundredth  Olympiad  terminated  with  the  year  377  B.  C.  Professor 
Parson  himself  afforded  the  translation  of  this  inscription,  «f(  it  wiH 
be  found  here  given ;  the  author  having  carefully  inserted  it,  literally 
and  verbally,  from  the  copy  left  with  him  by  his  lamented  friends  i 
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admission  of  any  other  corpse  tba^  of  the  person   chap. 
first  buried*;  but  that  sometimes  they  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  modem  family  vault. 

EAENHHKAI 

A4>4>IONiACO 

NOCTOYAIO 

TENOYCTEA    . 

MHCCICTOMNH 

MEIONKATECKEYACEN 

EAYTHKAIOi'EAY 

THNENEOAS'ENAnOA 

AWNIAHAYIWAYTHE 

KAIEAENHTHKAIA4>4»I 

WErrONHAYTHEAAAWAE 

MHAENIEZEINAIENTW 

flYPnCKWTHOHNAIMt 

TATO£NTA*H>IAIAYTHN 

.EITIC0EIHTINAACE 

BHCEJCTWOeoiCKATA 

XOONIOICKAIEKTOC 

0*€IAETWTEA 

MHCCENWAH 

MQCIW 


(2)  See  particular!;  the  Inseription  copied  at  Erkessykatifj  in  the 
J^/otn  fffTroffy  as  found  on  a  Sores  brought  from  Jl^xandria  Trea^  in 
the  Sixth  Chapter  of  this  Volume,  p.  204. 

VOL.  III.  U 


^Ofe  IllJiNS  OF  TELMESSUSi 

^^11.  "  HELEN,     WHO     WAS     AtSO      APHION",     THE 

^"  "^      ^  t)AUGHTER  OF  JASON  THE  SON  OP   DIOGENES,    A 
WOMAN  OF  TELMESSUS,   CONSTRUCTED  THIS  MO^ 
NUMENT  FOR  HERSELF,  AND  LATE  IN   LIFE  HAS 
BURIED  HERSELF  THEREIN;    AND  TO  APOLLONI- 
PES,    HER  OWN    son;     AKD  TO  HELEN,   WHO    IS 
LIKEWISE   CALLED    Al^HlOi^,    ttER  OWN   GRAND- 
DAUGHTER;     BUT     TO     NOBODY      tLSE     BE     IT 
ALLOWED   TO    BE     DEPOSITED    IN  THE   TURRET, 
AFTER    THAT     SHE    HERSELF   IS    THEREIN     EN- 
TOMBED.    BUT  IF  ANY  PERSON  PRESUME  TO  PUT 
ANY   PERSON  THEREIN,    LET   HIM    BE   DEVOTED 
TO  THE  INP£R]|i[AL  feODS,  AND  LET  HIM  YEARLY 
PAY  TO  THE  TREASURY  dF  tHE  TELMESSENSIANS 
FIFTEEN  DRACHMSV* 

isor^^  There  Wei*e  other  sepulchres  of  the  same  form, 

although  not  quite  so  large,  which  consisted 
only  of  two  masses  of  stone ;  one  for  the  body, 
or  chest,  of  the  Soros,  and  the  other  foi?  its  oper-- 
culum;  and,  to  increase  the  wonder  excited  by 
the  skill  and  labour  manifested  ia  their  Construc- 
tion, these  have  been  almost  miraculoiiisly  raised 
to  the  surrounding  heights,  and  left  standing 
upon  the  projections  and  crags  of  the  rocks 
-firhich  the  casualties  of  Nature  have  offered  for 
their  reception.    One  of  them  exhibits  a  bas^ 


•^^mmit^    I       I  w    ' .    I  fti    ".•' 


(l)  Nine  shillixig^fi  and  eight-pence  farthing. 
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tetief;  and  by  the  left  side  of  this,  an  inscriptt&n,  ^B^T' 
but  so  nearly  obliterated,  that  we  could 
discern  few  of  the  letters*  The  re/ig/*  represents 
a  female  figure  seated,  to  whom  some  one  i9 
brmging  an  infant.  Four  other  figures,  twQ 
male  and  two  female,  follow  the  person  who 
carries  the  child*  These  again  are  succeeded 
by  a  train  of  attendants.  This  subject  is  coqit 
inon  in  Greece.  It  is  similar  to  that  described 
by  Dr.  Chandler  at  Sigeim*,  as  being  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  new-bom  babe  to  the  tutelar  Deity, 
upon  the  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  It  is  not  qinte 
so  clear  for  what  purpose  this  subject  was 
introduced  upon  a  sepulchral  moniunent,  unless 
it  were  erected  in  memory  of  one  who  died  in 
i^hiid-bed.  The  only  distinct  letters  were  the 
following: 

.  ,  .  .  .  AHMHTPIO 

.... OEZTHATnN 

•  .  .  .  .  TAKAAA  •  ♦ 

O  N  I  O  Z  A  I O I  N  H 

NTAION  ...,,. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  this  Sor^y  towards 
the  mountain,  we  found  also  part  of  another 
inscription: 
FEAHTO ....  AAOAZK , . ,  A  .  .  •  KN  .  • . .  OtI 

is)  Trareh  in  Jtim  JUSnor^  p.  d&    See  ulso  a  Piute  in  the 

XJ  3 
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CHAP.     '  This  tomb  consists  of  two  entire  ^toii^s^ 
vni. 

slan^ng  upon  a  lofty  rock,  difficult  of  access^ 
One  stone  being  hoUowed,  afford  a  a  receptacle 
fdr  the  body;  the  other  supplies  ite  ponderous 
covering.^ 

Kear  to  this  there  is  another  tombf  with  a 
simple  bas'telkfy  but  not  of  less  massive  mate-* 
rials,  nor  less  elevated  in  its  situatidn^  The 
practice  of  ornamenting  the  Soros  is  not  of  ft 
date  60  remote  as  the  chaster  style  observed  ift 
some  of  the  old  sepulchres  ci  Macedonia^  and  in 
others  left  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  In  its 
original  form,  it  preserves  a  sfanpUeity  and 
grandeur  not  to  be  aided  by  any  ornament, 
'rtie  purest  model  *  was  afforded  by  the  granite 
Soros,  in  the  chanaber  .of  the  Greater  Pyramid, 
when  it  was  covered  by'a  simple  slab.  During 
the  first  ages,  the  Soroi  were  destitute  even  of 
inscriptions;  the  naagmtude  of  the  work  spoke 
for  itself,  and  it  was  believed  that  posterity 
needed  no  other  information*.    In  later  times, 

( l)  The  ciflsaical  taste  of  Poumn  did  not  suffer  this  'model  to  escape 
his .  notice,  when  h.e  painted  the  celehrated  picture  of  The  FHf^ht 
into  Egypt,  The  Holy  Family  are  there  delineated  by  the  'side  of  an 
antientfomfty  consisting  of  the  Sorot,  with  its  simple  'cwering,  destitute 
4>f  any  ornament  whatsoever.  In  that  pirture,.a]l  is  repose,  and  fran- 
deur,  and  sublimity/in  the  h%hest  degree. 

(3)  The  account  given  l)y  Diodorus  of  the  Sefulchreif  Osymand^as, 
[Dwd,  Sic,  lib.  i.  p.  57.  ed.  0^meL  Amtt,  1746.)  aflbrc^ng  one  of  the 
oldest  Itwciiptwnt  of  thisnature,  proves  how  fully  the  Antients  relied  upon 

the 
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wben.  the  r^Uca  of  the  dead  became  so^ces  chap. 
of  superstition,  aDtd  sloth  or  ayance  had  reu* 
dered  them  subservient  to  mercenary  purposes, 
it  was  necessary  that  inscriptions  should  often 
not  only  record  the  origin  of  the  tamby^  but  also 
testify  the  miracles  it  wrought,  or  the  mysteries 
it  concealed.  Hence  those  numberless  writings 
at  the  monument  of  Msmnm,  and  the  long 
patalogue  of  hieroglyphic  characters  with  which 
the.  priests  of  Aksxandria  had  inscribed  the 
Soros  containing  tixe  consecrated  remains  of  the 
Founder  of  tiieir  city.  It  is  quite  inconceivable 
by  what  art  the  pefople  of  Telmessus  werB 
enabled  to  raise  such  everlasting  moniunents 
of  their  piety  for  the  dead.  The  Soros  now 
described,  stands  tipon  the  top  of  a  rock, 
towering  among  the  ruins  and  other  sepulchres 
of  the  city-:  it  consists,  like  the  former,  of  two 
pieces  of  stone ;  and  its  foundation  is  upon  a 
mass  so  solid^  that  even  the  earthquakes,  to 
wMch  the  country  has  been  liable,  have  not,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  altered  it^  original  position. 


■the  perpetuity  of  their  niemoi^  hy  the  g^reatiiess  of  their  sepulchres. 
BASIAETCBASIAEftNOCTMANAXACEIMIEIAETICEUENAI 

BOTAETAinHAIKOCEIMIKAinOTKEIMAINIKATnTITnNE 
MnNEPrnN.  "  I  am  X^mandyast  King  of  Kin^  !  If  any  ope 
"would  know  how  great  1  am,  and  where  J  lie,  let  him  surpass  any 
of  my  works/'  Ulysses^  in  ,the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  exjM^essea  his 
indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  liy^s,  provided  only  that  \ie 
be  allowed  a  masuificent  Tomb  after  his  death. 
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Again  passing  the  Tohb  of  Helen^  and 
proceeding  a  little  farther  towards  the  east^  we 
came  to  the  remains  of  a  Monument,  which 
I  should  have  believed  to  have  been  the  famous 
Cenotaph  erected  by  Artemisia  in  honour  of  her 
husband,  from  its  conformity  to  the  accoonts 
given  of  that  work^  if  Strabo  had  not  assigned 
for  it  a  different  situation  \  Hard  by,  upon  a 
block  of/  marble,  we  noticed  the  following 
inscription,  perhaps  referring  to  this  buildings 
The  stone  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  placed  over 
the  entrance  of  some  edifice.  It  purports  thsA 
a,  person  of  the  name  of  **  Sammias  constructed 
the  monument  for  himself,  his  wife  j4uxesis\ 
daughter  of  Naneis,  his  family,  and  descent 
dants :'-  and  qoncludes  widi  the  usual  prohibit 
tion  concerning  its  exclusive  appropriation ;  and 
the  fine  to  be  levied  in  consequence  of  its  viola^ 
tion,  to  be  paid  to  the  Senate. 

^AMMIASKATESKETASENTOMNHMElOKEATTfl  V  A ; 

r  I W AIKIATT0TATHH2EINANHUO2KAIT0I2TEKN0It 

UTOISEKTOrrnNKSOMENOISEKrONOISMQTKAI 

TOTTlOTMOTEnArAOOrXAPAEANMEINHMETATTOr 

OrAENIE»E2TAIANOIEi^lHOIiiErHMH2TNXnPHSAITINI 

XEONHIEIAEOHOAAAO  .  *  . .  .  nOIH2A2AnOTEI2EITEA 

Iv?H22EnNrEP0XSIA     ^*, 


(0  Sirahen,  Geog,  lib.  xiv,  p.  938.   ed^  Oxon, 
(3)  This  Dame  occurs  in  an  IntcripHon  published Ib;)^  Mqffei^  Epist.  1^« 
iSalL  Aniiq^    t$ee  also  Oderiei  Inscrlpt.  p.  368. 
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>  That  a  building  equal  to  this  in  ma^itudg  P^fj 
should  have  been  erected  for  any  private  indi-  ^''  ■'»■'  / 
vidualy  seems  to  be  improbable:  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  one  of  the  public  edifice^ 
of  the  Telmessensians,  is  evident,  because  it  did 
not  admit  light :  and  further,  that  its  origin  was 
sepulchral,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  tombsp 
Its  form  is  quadrangular ;  it  consists  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone,  placed  together  without 
cement :  strength  seems  all  which  the  architect 
intended  in  its  formation.  It  bears  every  trace 
of  having  sustained  some  enormous  obelisk  or 
pyramid,  to  which  it  supplied  a  basement. 
Viewed  externally,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
solid  cube ;  but  having  effected  a  passage  to  the 
interior  of  the  pile,  by  means  of  chasms  which 
had  been  opened  by  earthqual^es,  we  foijQd  an 
arch,  within,  upon  each  of  the  side^  of  the 
/cube»  Between  these  arches,  the  intervening 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  solid  angles  of  the 
building,  were  each  of  them  of  one  entire  stone, 
of  incredible  size,  and  scooped  within,  so  as  to 
form  a  dome  by  meeting  together  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fabric.  Upon  the  outside  of  the 
pile  the  arches  were  walled  up,  to  give  addi* 
tional  strength  to  the  work,  and  better  enable 
it  to  sustain  the  immense  weight  it  was  designed 
p  bear»    All  the  ground  before  it,  towards  th4 
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CHAP,  sea,  had  been  levelled,  and  was  formerly 
covered  by  masonry,  now  only  visible  in  a 
few  remaining  traces.  In  this  extraordinary 
sepulchrey  there  is  nothing  which  should  induce 
us  to  believe  it  to  be  of  less  antiquity  than  the 
Tomb  of  Helen  before  described ;  consequently 
we  may  refer  to  it  as  offering  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  existence  of  circular  arches,  and 
even  of  a  dome,  in  architecture,  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  aera. 

We  afterwards  ascended  the  cliffs,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  more  accurately  what  are 
deemed,  and  with  reason,  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties of  Macri ;  the  tombs  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tock,  in  the  precipices  towards  the  sea.  The 
labour  here  bestowed  has  been  immense ;  and 
the  work  is  very  beautiful.  Some  of  these  are 
inore  adorned  than  others,  having,  as  was 
before  stated,  a  kind  of  portico,  with  pillars  ia 
front.  In  those  which  were  almost  plain,  the 
hewn  stone  was  as  smooth  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  employed  upon  wood,  or  any  other  soft 
substance.  The  exterior  form  of  almost  every 
^ne  of  them  cannot,,  perhaps,  be  better  de* 
scribed,  than  by  comparing  them  with  a  familiar 
article  of  household  furniture,  to  which  theyr 
have  great  resemblance;  namely,  to  those 
book-cases^  with  glass  doors>*seen  upon  bureaus. 


■»•   ■' 


VIII. 
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Surmounted  by  otnamented  rail-work  over  the  ^^hap. 
front  and  sides.  A  small  rectangular  opening, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  pass  through,  admitted 
us  to  the  interior  of  some  of  them ;  where  we 
found  a  square  chamber,  with  one  or  more 
receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  shaped  like  baths, 
upon  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  neatly 
chiselled  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  The  mouths 
of  these  sepulchres  had  been  originally  closed 
by  square  slabs  of  stone,  exactly  adapted  to 
grooves  cut  for  their  reception ;  and  so  nicely 
adjusted,  that,  when  the  work  was  finished, 
the  place  of  entrance  might  not  be  observed. 
Of  similar  construction,  although  not  exactly 
of  the  same  form,  were  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Jews  in  Pal^estine;  and  particularly  that  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  buried,  as  will  be  more 
fully  shewn  in  the  sequel '.  Inscriptions  appeared 
upon  several  of  them,  but  written  in  so  many 
different  characters,  and  with  such  various 
marks  of  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  precise  period  for  the  age  of  their  common 
origin.  Upon  some  of  them  were  letters  of  no 
remote  date,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  names 
they  served  to  express,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  written ;  and,  close  to  these. 


(1)  "  And  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewa  out  of  a  roeh,  and 
rolled  a  stone  liuto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre."    Mark  xv.  46, 
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CHAF.  were  others  of  Phcmician  workmanship.  lu 
^"^*  proof  of  this,  we  ahaOl  here  insert  two  mcrip- 
tions,  copied  from  tombs  adjoining  each  other ; 
both  bemg  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  by  the  same  people.  Upon  the 
^rst  appeared, 

TIBEPIOYKAAYAI 
OVnEPrAMOY 

and  upon  the  adjoining  sepulchre  these  reinark- 
able  characters ; 

/AE3ETEP|^'P\l 

A  very  antient  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
city  is  evident  in  this  inscription^  If  the  PI  I, 
written  in  such  legible  characters  at  the  ehd,  be 
the  date,  it  denotes  a  degree  of  antiquity  irre- 
concileable  to  the  form  of  one  of  the  letters,  and 
would  carry  us  back  to  a  period  equal  to  two 
thousand  four  himdred  and  forty-one  years :  but 
it  may  specify  a    sum  of  money,  as  in    the 


(l)  The  arrow-headed  character  may  he  a  numeral.    See  the  first 
Inscription  in  Maffei  Museum  J^ertmense, 
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termination  of  the  inscription  upon  the  Tomb  of  char 
Helen0 

Over  the  entrance  of  a  third  sepulchre,  nev 
to  these,  we  found  another  very  legible  inscripr 
twn%  with  a  square  Sigma: 

AIOTEIMOYTOY 
TAEnOAEMOYKAl 
AtOTEIMOYAItTOY 
TAEHOAEMOYnPOrONIKON 

And  over  a  fourth,  an  inscription  less  perfect, 
with  the  same  Sigma,  of  which  we  could  only 
^liscem  these  letters ; 

.     APICTEIAOYTOY ANAKTOC 

KAITWNKAI OMWNAYTOY 

But  there  were  some  of  these  sepulchres  without  Monoiithai 
any  discoverable  entrance,  either  natural  or  arti- 
fici?il;  nor  could  we  conceive  how  they  were 
formed,  or  in  what  manner  bodies  were  con»- 
veyed  into  the  interior.  The  slabs  whence  the 
seeming  doors  were  constructed,  proved,  upon 
.examination,    to  be  integral. parts  of  the  solid 


(S)  The  last  word  Id  fhis  inscription^  «'(«7aw»«i>,  may  be  translated 
wcnumeniumtwiiumj  9fM«v  betn^  understood.  Fid;  Maffei  Museum 
VeronensCf  59. 
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CHAP,    rock;  neither  would  the  interior  have  been  iist 

VIII.  .  " 

cemed,  had  it  not  been  for  a  small  irregular 
aperture,  broken  by  the  people  of  the  country 
through  one  of  the  divisions  hewn  in  imitation 
of  pannels.  Through  this  hole,  barely  wide 
enough  for  a  person  to  thrust  his  head,  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  interior.  Here  we  per- 
ceived the  same  sort  of  chamber  as  in  the  Qthers, 
but  without  the  smallest  joint j)r  crevice,  either 
belonging  to  the  doors,  or  anywhere  in  its  mas- 
sive sides,  by  means  of  which  a  stone  might  be 
removed,  or  any  opening  effected  for  a  place  of 
admission.  This  may  be  left  for  explanation  by 
future  travellers  who  visit  Mocri*  It  was  to 
us  altogether  incomprehensible;  and  therefore 
it  is  better  to  curtail  the  marvellous,  than,  by 
enlarging  upon  such  a  subject,  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  writing  a  romance^  Something 
like  the  curious  cement,  before  mentioned  ^  in 
the  Oracular  Cave  to  the  west  of  the  Theatre, 
might  perhaps,  by  its  resemblance  to  natinral 
stone,  have  deluded  our  observation,  and  thus 
-concealed  a  stecret  entrance  to  the  tomb.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  general  appearance 
of  their  places  of  burial,  that  the  Telmessensians 
were  not  more  studious  of  beauty  and  elegance 
in  their  construction,  than  of  preventing  access 

1^^ ^        II  _L^  [  _      ■     -TJ     -  J  -I  -         ■       ■  -    I    I    ■    _       |— ^ "" -^^-^-^,^— ^»^— 

(J)  Seepa|fe398.  *^ 
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to  them  itfterwards;  and  it  is  probable  that>  in  ^^f/*" 
'Certain  instances,  the  only  clue  to  the  interior  waa 
in -the  possession  of  the  priests,  or  of  the  family 
to  Whom  these  sepulchres  belonged.  Hence  may 
Tiave  origihated  the  Oriental  tales  of  Charms 
used  in  admission  to  subterranesous  caveis,  and 
chambers  of  the  dead  \ 

The  next  we  visited  was  particularly  remark- 
able for  its  simpHcity  and  beauty.  The  letters 
<ff  an  inscription  in  the  front  of  it  were  rude,  and 
batrbarously  engraven.  A  repetition  of  the  words 
fHE  MONUMENT  (ro  fj(,vfjfiB/op),  ux  two  Uucs  one 
above  the  other,  without  any  other  inscription, 
ii5  ifidso  remarkable.  Within,  it  had  three 
receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  one  on  each  side  6f 
the  chamber.  One  of  the  pannels  in  front  was 
open :  the  other  never  was  intended  to  be  so, 
the  rock  behind  being  plain  and  entire'.    Of  all 


(2)  there  is  sometbinip  of  this  nature  In  Girays  tnnslattofO  of  ^'  Tfte 
DesecTU  qfOdin"  from  the  Norse  tongue. 

'^  Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounc*d,  in  accents  dread. 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead ; 
Till,  from  out  the  hollow  ground. 
Slowly  breathM  a  sullen  sound : 
..' What  call  unknown,' what  cAiirmf  presume, 
*  To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomh  V  ** 

(3)  Its  length,  within,  was  five  feet  ten  inches ;  and  its  breadth, 
live  feet  two  inches. 


VIII. 
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rri  A  p.    these  Umhs,  the  most  magnificent  are  those  ctft 
in  a  precipice  facing  the  sea.    Many  of  them 
have  the  appearance  of  being  inaccessible;  but 
by  dint  of  climbing  from  roqk  to  rock,  at  the 
Tisk  of  a  dangerous  fall,  it  is  possible  to  ascend 
even  to  the  highest.    They  have  in  front  several 
rude  pillars f  whose  capitals  exhibit  the  cun;a-* 
iure,  or  horn,  which  is  generally  considered  as 
denoting  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture;    and 
those  pillars  are  every  one  of  them  integral 
parts  of   the   solid  rock,   although   some  foe 
'  twenty  feet  high.    The  mouths  of  these  ^eptd- 
chres  are  closed  with  beautiful  sculptured  imita- 
,  tions  of  brazen  or  iron  doors,  with  hinged,  knobs, 
and  bars.    The  porous  nature  of  the  rock  had 
occasioned  filtrations,  and  a  stalactite  deposit 
had  nearly  covered  a  very  long  inscription  by 
the  side  of  one  of  them*    All  that  could  be 
discerned  was  a  repetition  of  the  word^  rl 
fuvtifjt^s/dv,  as  in  the  former  instance*    A  species 
of  sage,  growing,  in  great  abundance,  to  the 
size  of  a  large  shrub,  also  covered  the  rockd 
here,  yielding  a,  fine  aromatic  smell.    Enough 
has  perhaps  already  been  said  of  these  monu- 
ments ;  and  yet  not  more  than  a  third .  part  of 
them  has  been  described^    the  whole  mountain 
facing  the  sea  is  filled  by  their  remaiuB.    After 
examining  that  which  has  been  last  described, 
we  ascended  to  one  above,  appearing  larger 
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thto  any  of  the  others*   Here  the  rock  consisted    cn^v: 
of  a  beautiful  breccia;  and  before  the  jnouth  ^     _'  * 


Qi  this  remarkable  tomb  were  columns  of  that 
substance,  at  least  twenty  feet  in  height.  This 
is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  sepulchres  of 
Telmessus.  The  view  from  it  commands  the  bay. 
Looking  hence  upon  the  water,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  the  traces  of  extensive  Ruins  stretching 
into  the  sea,  visible  from  this  eminence,  although 
covered  by  the  waves.  To  the  east  of  the  town, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  and  near  to 
the< mouth  of  the  river  Glavms\  .there  appeared 
to  be  the  foundation  of  an  antient  wprk,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  part  of  a  mole,  and  of  a 
fortress. 

The  peasants  of  Macri  informed  us,  that  ten 
leagues  to  the  east  of  what  are  called  The  Seven 
Capes f  or  one  day  and  a  half's  journey  from  these 
Ruins,  at  a  village  called  Koynitchyy  there  are  other  J^J^f 
very  extensive  ruins^  among  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned siatueSiColumns,  and  several  antient  inscrip- 
tions. These  reports  arie  often  exaggerations:  but 
it  may  be  of  consequence  to  determine  whether 
the  Ruins  at  Koyndcky  be  not  the  remains  of 
^antkus,  or  of  Parara,  cities  of  Lycia,  concernixig* 

<l)  *^  Amnb  Gkmeus6e(treia  Tthnesaum."    Pirn.  Hist,  Nai.  Ub..v, 
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^yj^j'    whose  modern  state  we  have  no  information;  the 
^    ■»-  ^  one  celebrated  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against 
Brtitus,  and  the  other  for  the  embellishments 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Turbulent       Duriuff  the  timp  we  remained  in  Macri  Bay, 

State  of  the  ^  -^ 

Country,  the  Aghas  of  the  country  were  at  war :  marauding 
parties,  profiting  by  the  general  tumult,  had 
set  fire  to  several  villages.  It  was  therefore 
dangerous  to  venture  far  from  the  coast.  In-» 
deed,  the  sea-side  wa&  not  without  its  dazigers; 
Conduct  of  Captain  Castle^  venturing  along  the  beach^  ia 
upon  the     search  of  a  convenient  place  to  obtain  a  i^upply 

Coast  T-  A   <^ 

of  fresh  Water,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
the  natives,  as  wild  and  as  ferocious  in  their 
appearance  as  any  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus. 
We  found  him  surrounded  by  twenty-five  armed 
men,  who  had  taken  his  dirk  from  him,  and  who 
seemed  very  mischievously  disposed*  One  of 
these  fellows,  a  sturdy  mountaineer,  wor^,  by 
way  of  ornament,  one  of  the  buttons  of  a  British 
naval-officer's  uniform.  We  could  not  leam 
how  he  obtained  this :  but  as  our  interpreter 
was  not  with  us,  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  adopt  a  method  resorted  to  by  Captam 
Cook  in  such  situations,  and  prevail  upon  some 
of  these  men,  .^y  signs,  to  accompany  us  on 
board.  Four  of  them  consented,  among  whom 
was  the  Chief.    They  followed  us  to  the  ^lace 
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\^here  the  boat  was  stationed ;  but  expressed  ^^^* 
visible  uneasiness^  and  began  to  call  loudly  to 
their  companions  on  shore^  as  we  stretched  out 
from  the  land  towards  the  Taurida.  We  con^ 
ducted  thenii  however,  upon  deck ;  when  a  new 
dilemma  occurred;  for  Captain  Castlcy  con- 
ceiving  that  he  had  been  insulted  by  these  men, 
insisted  upon  fighting  with  their  Chief.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  prevent  this  from  being 
noticed  by  the  party  who  had  ventured  with 
us ;  but  getting  them  all  at  last  into  the  cabin, 
and  having  appeased  our  worthy  Captain,  by 
pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
expose  others  of  our  countrymen,  in  offending 
the  natives  of  a  coast  frequented  at  that  time 
by  our  ships  for  wood  and  water,  he  consented 
to  overlook  the  indignity.  After  giving  them 
a  dram  each,  with  a  little  gunpowder,  some 
CW/an^mop/e  pipes,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  they 
were  so  gratified,  that  we  might  perhaps  have 
ventured  with  them  even  to  KoynAcky,  whither 
they  offered  to  escort  us.  We  contented  our- 
selves, however,  in  gaining  their  permission  to 
botanize  unmolested  around  the  Gulph;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  accompanied  them  back  to  their 
<;ompanions. 

We  landed  upon  the  westem.side  of  the  bay, 
near  to  the  place  laid  down  in  the  chart  as  the 
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CHAP,   toost  convenient  hi  wittering  b}^^\  wherfe  a 

V,.— ,— /  xivei  empties  itself  iata  the  Gulph.    Here  we 

found  the  ruinsr  of  several  buildings*,  situate  in 

pools  of  stagnant  water  ajad  most  unwholesome 

New-dis-    fens*    The  sands  were  covered  with  exceedingly 

Plants.       rare  plants.    To  add  to  the  eictraordinary  allure- 

toeskts  pres^ited  by  the  coast  of  Maori,  it  is  pre* 

eminently  distingiushed  by  the  interest  it  o&rs 

to  the  botanist.    We  found  no  less  than  ekven 

new  species,  besides  many  almost  unknown, 

during  our  short  examination  of  the  place.    The 

new*discoyered  plants  alone  will  be  mentioned 

in  a  Note';  and  the  more  general  List  reserved 


«r---S. 


(0  See  the  Pignette  to  thit  Chapter.  ^ 

(9)  Perhaps  the  remaini  of  Pinara^  mentioned  by  Pitny.  ^'  Ultra 
^ar  sinus  priori  t  ibi  Pimopay  <i  qun  Lyciam  finite Telmeisus.'*  PUai. 
JfiU,  Nat.  Uh,  V.  c.  27.  Um,  I.  p.  VIX,    Z.  Bai.  1635. 

(a)  I.  A  non-descript  shrubby  species  of  Huphorbiay  with  slen4er 
flcxuose  shining^  shoots,  and  pointed  leaye9>  about  two-thittb 
of  an  in<^h  lonf «  of  a  lanceolate  form  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  but  gradually  becoming  mose  oval  as  they  ascend'; 
the  rays  of  the  umbel  nearly  of  the  same  length  with  the  inre- 
lucrie ;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  very  short*  rounded,  and  entire; 
the  petals  toothed,  nearly  wedge-shaped.  We  have  named  it 
Euphorbia  mucronata.  JSuphorbia  fruticosa,  glabra;  foHit 
ovtMtO'laniceolatis  mucronaHs  integerrimif ;  fiM^Us^  involucri  06t^ 
Ufntt:  involucelU  ohovaiis,  irUegerrimis  peieUv  detUoHs;  captuHs 
verrucosis  glabris. 
II.  A  small  non-descript  species  of  THgonella,  with  prostrate 
pubescent  stems,  from  three  to  five  inches  long  ;  the  largest 
leaflets  measuring  only  a  quarter  of  an,  inch.  The  pods  very 
narrow,  hanging  down,  with  the  points  again  turned  upwards, 
like  a  hunch  of  fish-hocks.  We  have  named  it  Trigonella 

HAMJG£SA. 
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for  an  appendix.    We  also  visited  a  beauti^l    chap. 
Uttle  uirinhabited  island,  lying  in  the  moiith  of  ^     ^'' 
the   bay.    It   consists  of  a  sin^e   mountain,  ^J^J^om- 
covered  with  an  exuberant  vegetation,  and  with  ***• 


mAa. 


tiAMiOKRA.      Trigonella    Teguminihus    pedicellaiis,    Knearibut, 
hamaiiSf  declinatis,  pubescent ibtts,  peduncuh  Jhtctifero  imrmi 
folio  longioi'e  folioHt  cuneato-obovatisy  dentatiSy  tenceo-pubtseen-' 
tihus. 

III.  A  DOD-descript  species  of  Gatiumy  in  habit  resembling  the 
Jparme,  or  Common  Cleavers,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  in  the 
same  manner  rou^h,  with  hooked  prickles ;  but  differing  in 
having  fewer  leaves  together,  and  Cheir  points  more  elongated, 
and  in  the  fruit  being  quite  concealed  in  its  long  hooked  bristlet. 
We  have  called  it  Galium  trachycarpum.  This  species  if  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Galium  aparincHdes  of  Forskahl.  Galium 
foliis  senis  septenisve  angusto-lanceolatis  long^  mucronatis,  carini^ 
marginihusque  aculealis ;  fructu  densissinih  hispido. 

IV.  A  non-descript  dwarf  annual  species  of  Bromus,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  with  the  heads  of  flowers  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  very 
close,  and  shining,  their  length  from  one  to  two  inchet.  We 
have  chlled  it  Bromus  mriDus.  Bromus  anmtwg,  kmm&ist 
pamiemid  ovoid  eoarttaid ;  apmiU»  hrmmaim^  peduncmfaiisy  «9<Mfir, 
glahrity  nitidis,  submmsm  Jlofis ;  floribus  diiindriSy  ^nristiit  rnHs 
gtkmk  pauih^longieribusy  scabris  t  foliis  piloso-hirsuHs, 

v.  A  non*descript  sprecies  of  jftopeeurusy  about  Che  height  of  the 
Bromus  nOidus,  the  heads  of  flowers  nearly  oblong,  and  placed 
very  little  alx>ve  their  inflated  sheath,  the  end  of  which  gene- 
rally rises  above  them ;  the  awnS  more  than  double  tbe  length 
•f  the  glumes.  The  species  ought  to  be  placed  near  the  jllope- 
curus  €mgustifoUu8  of  Dr.  Sibthorpe.  We  have  called  it  Alope- 
euRus  VOLI08U8.  Alopopurus  spied  ovato-oblongd  glwMs  aeutis 
aristd  dimidio-brevioribusy  basin  versus  hirsutis,  dorso'-ttsperis : 
vagmts  injlatis  longis:  foUis  striaHs  margine  asperiSk 
.VI.  A  non-descript  species  of  Onosmiiy  with  short  crooked  woody 
stems,  lanceolate,  and  blunt  bristly  teases,  from  about  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  the  bunches  of  flowers  short,  nodding, 
generally  simple ;  the  covoHa  about  a  third  part  longer  than  the 

2  X  <^»b'x» 
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^vm'  ^^^^^  ^^  mosquitoes,  "  wheeling  their  droning 
flighty"  sole  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rabbits.    The  aromatic  odour 


calyx,  and  the  stipna  two-cleft.  We  have  named  it  Brisify 
Ottotma,  Onosma  tsriGERA.  Omnma  eaule /ruHcentgf  pumih 
icTtuoso  I  ramis  hrevibut  hispidU  ;  /bl&s  Umceolatis,  papUhiis,  setis 
pttngentibua  atperitj  racemithrevihus;  cafyeibut  dens^  seiotis  ; 
eoroUd  ehngaid  tuhcjfUndric&i  anthent  exeertis. 
Vll.  A.  non^descript  species  of  TV^oUum,  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
.  .  lon^>  the  stem  a  little  hairy  upwards,  with  few  branches,  or 
quite  simple,  the  leaflets  inversely  heart-shaped  and  toothed ; 
the  flowers  purple,  in  short  close  heads,  persisting,  and  be- 
oominff  rigid;  the  standard  very  large,  rounded  above,  but 
narrowing  downwards.  The  species  ought  to  be  arranged  near 
the  well-known  TrifoHum  spadiceum  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  TW- 
foiium  speciotum  of  Professor  Willdenow.  We  have  called  it 
TsiPOLiUM  ciLiATUM.  TrifoUum  annuum,  tpicit  suhovatii  hMmi- 
tpharitve  pauci/loris,  corolld  earioid  maJuteulA ;  peiaUt  denti- 
euloHti  ealycit  dtniibut  mftt^a/af,  eiiialu^  vuequa^biu;  /oihHt 
•beordaiit  denticukUis  s  itipuUt  tUiaiit  mafuBCuiit. 

•      •      •      • 

Upon  the  I»le  of  JbercrombU,  in  the  month  of  the  Oulph,  we  dis- 
aorered,  among  other  veiy  rare  plants,  the  lour  following  entirely 
new  species,  hitherto  undescribed  by  any  author. 

I,  A  tall  non-descript  species  dF  SeropkulaHay  with  the  leaves 
fepeatedly  cut  and  jagged  into  narrow  sharp  tegments  ;  the 
pannicle  of  flowers  ih>m  one  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
with  bracts,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  piqnatified,  and  the 
uppermost  ends  nearly  linear  at  the  subdivisions ;  and  the 
flowers  about  as  large  as  in  Sert^hularw  eanbia.  We  have 
called  it  Scrophularia  Silaifoua.  SerephulaHa  glabra,  foint 
ir^naHfidis  hicmiu  anguttU  aeuHts  pankula  terminali  toH- 
gunmo, 

II.  A  non-descript  species^of  JUuerpUiump  the  lower  leaves  of 

wrhich  are  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 

from  two  to  three  inches  across  where  they  are  broadest, 

having  nearly  the  general  outline  of  an  ostrich  feather,  except 

in  being  less  flattened,  and  more  attenuated  upwards ;  their 

segments 
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exhaled  from  the  shrubs  and  herbs  by  which  it  is    chap 
completely  mantled^  is  quite  as  powerful  as  in  the 
scented  atmosphere  of  Rhodes.    A  few  soUtary 


sefpnentB  repeatedly  subdivided,  till  they  become  as  fine  as 
threads :  the  leaves  on  the  stem  have  the.  same  outline,  bat 
their  ses™^!^^^  >re  more  distant  from  each  other.  The  stems 
are  smooth ;  and  vary,  in  the  specimens  we  saw,  from  a  foot  to 
more  than  two  feet  in  height.  The  umbels  have  from  eig^ht  to 
twelve  rays,  and  measure  from  two  to  four  inches  over :  their 
partial  umbels  are  small,  and  crowded  with  flowers ;  the  petals 
yellow.  We  have  called  this  very  beautiful  plant  Laserpitium 
BLEGANS.  Laserpitium  foUii  deeompotiiis  eircumteriptiom  06- 
hngo-plumi/ormibui,  laciniit  tuhtetactit  mucronatia  gtahriS} 
petioHs  glabris  striaiis  ;  invohtcri  laeinUs  ehngoHs  apice  tenuissi* 
misi  umheUis  hemisph^crieia. 

III.  A  non>descript  species  of  Ferhascum,  from  five  to  six  feet  hif  b, 
the  stem  erect,  shrubby,  and  a  little  cottony,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  which  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  or  more- 
in  length :  the  lowermost  attenuated  downwards  into  long^  foot- 
stalks, the  uppermost  sessile.  The  bunches  of  flowers  on  the 
iroaller  pilants  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  nearly  simple,  on  large 
plants  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  length,  very  much  branched^ 
and  twiggy;  the  flowers  yellow,  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  filaments  woolly  towards  the  base,  and  one  of  them  always 
shorter  than  the  rest.  We  have  named  this  species  Verbascum 
STRicTUM.  Ferhaseum  caule  JruHeoio  erecio,  Jblus  itiferiorihu 
spatukOo-waHs  peiidlatiSy  superieribua  cvato-UmceoUiiis  ohtotetu^ 
simi  deniaiis  intisgerrimisve  seuiUbiat  omnibus  pUia  stailatit^ 
canescentihus,  mtUicisi  racemo  elongaios  pedicellis  eafyce  itmffi^ 
cribus  divaricaiis. 

IV.  A  non-descript  shrubby  species  of  Hypericum,  with  upright 
stems,  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  the  largest  leaves  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length :  the  flowers  of  a  golden  yellow,  small, 
with  petals  double  the  length  of  the  calyx.  We  have  called  it 
Hypericum  virgatum.  H^ferieumfiruticosumJIoribustrigynit, 
calycibus  obtusis,  glanduloso-cihaiis ;  racemis  cauHbus  gfxuiHhuM 
quintuptb  brevioribut,  iermmalibus :  Jbliis  mtcmodHs,  hngwribus 
areciO'paiulitf  punctatis,  nudis^  subius  glaueiis  infmoribuA 
sptHulaio-oblongis ;  superioribus  linearibus  margine  revoitUis, 
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CHAP,  graves  of  unknown  persqns  appeared  upon 
the  shore ;  containing,  probably,  the  bodies  of 
British  seamen,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
pestilential  air  of  the  Gulph,  during  their  station 
here.  We  added  to  the  number  of  the  live 
animals  foimd  upon  it,  by  losing  four  out  of  the 
fourteen  sheep  put  on  shore  by  our  crew  to 
graze,  while  we  remained  at  anchor.  Neither 
antient  nor  modern  geographers  have  bestowed 
any  name  upon  this  island ;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  affords  a  very  important  land* 
mark  for  vessels  entering  the  Gulph,  Its  lofty 
conical  form,  resembling  those  sepulchral  mounds 
erected  by  antient  nations  as  monuments  of 
departed  heroes,  together  with  its  situation, 
surroimded  by  vast  monuments  of  the  dead^ 
have  qualified  it  for  a  natural  cenotaph.  It  may 
therefore  bear  the  name  of  Abercrombie; 
whose  immortal  glory,  unfading  as  the  peren- 
nial foliage  with  which  it  is  invested,  will 
flourish  to  the  end  of  time ;  while  the  boasted 
renown  of  every  howling  soothsayer  of  Tel* 
MEssus  is  hushed  in  oblivion. 


I 
J 


CHAP.  IX. 


FROM  ASIA  MINOR  TO  EGYPT. 

The  Taurida  sails  for  Egypt — F~igilance  of  the  English 
Cruizers — Extraordinary  Instance  of  Ike  Propagation 
of  Sound — yistMishing  Appearance  presented  by  the 
British  Fleet — Spectacle  caused  by  the  Ravages  of  War 
— State  of  Affairs  upon  the  Author's  Arrival — Obstacles 
encountered  by  the  Exptdition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abef- 
erombie — Sir  Sidney  Smith — Account  of  the  Campaign 
— Cause  of  the  Dday  in  landaig  the  Troops — Death  of 
Major 
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Major  M^ Arras — Descent  of  the  Ai'my — Battle,  and 
Victory,  of  the  Eighth  of  March-^General  Menou 
— Affair  of  the  Twelfth — Action  of  the  Thirteenth—^ 
Battle  of  the  Twenty-first — Sensation  caused  by  the 
Death  of  Abercrombie — Measures  pursued  by  his  Suc- 
cessor— View  of  the  Country — Journey  to  Rosetta— « 
Mirage. 

1  HE  impatience   of  our  Captain  to  proceed 
Therau-    ^^^  ^®  cargo  to  the  fleet,  added  to  the  weak 
for^**^*     state  of  the  author's  health,  made  us  eager  to 
leave  Maori.     Having  got  on  board  our  stock  of 
water,  and  our  sheep  from  Abercrombie  s  Isle,  a 
contrary  wind  prevailing,  we  beat  out  of  the 
Gulph,  and  made  our  course  for  Egypt.     The 
wide  surface  of  the  Libyan  Sea  was  before  us. 
We  entertained    anxious  thoughts    concerning 
the  safety  of  our  little  bark,  deeply  laden,  and 
ill-suited,  either  in  her  complement  of  mariners 
or  in  her  construction,  to  encounter  the  deadly 
gales    and    the    calms   of    the    Mediterranean. 
Landsmen,  however,  are  generally  erroneous  in 
:  their  calculations  at  sea.     The  success  of  the 
voysige  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions.   A  land-breeze  came  on  soon  after  we 
had  cleared  the  Gulph,  the  sea  was  unruffled, 
.  and  we  stole  along,  almost  imperceptibly,  with 
hardly   a  wind  or  any  sensible  motion,   over 
a  surface    so    tranquil,    that    a  glass   full    of 
water  might  have  remained  upon  deck  without 
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spilling  a  drop.     Dming  this  voyage,  which    (?hap. 
ccmtmuBd  only  Aire  days,  [tie  most  surprising  ^    ^\'  j^ 
vigilance  ^ras  manifested  by  our  cruisers,  who  Jf  Se  "*"* 
had  the  guardianship  of  iSke  coast  of  Egypt,  ^^^en 
Over  an  ei^anse  cempnshending  sijs  degrees  of 
latitude,  'it  might  ixxre  heea  supposed  that  a 
vessel  lying  so  low  iti  the  water^  and  so  small  as 
ihe  ship  in  which  we  sailed,  would  ^soape  ob- 
servation :  but  we  were  spoken  to  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  times;  and  the  master  of  one  of  the 
cruizers  actually  boarded  the  Tauridch  beKeving, 
from  her  French  expect,  that  he  should  take 
possession  of  her  as  a  prize.    A  viwry  ren^ark-  Extracr- 
able  circumstance  occurred,  which  may  convey  •*«nce  of 

/•I  •  /•  1  ^®  propa- 

notions  of  the  propagation  of  sound  over  water,  g«uon  of 
greater  than  will  perhaps  be  credited;  but  we  '^ 
can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  fact,  for  the  truth  of  that  which 
we  now  relate*  By  our  observQtioa  of  latitude, 
we  were  an  hundred  miles  from  the  Egyptian 
coast:  the  sea  was  perfectly  cafan>  with  little 
or  iio  swell,  and  scarcely  a  braatii  of  air  stirring, 
when  Captain  CasUe  called  our  attention  to  the 
sound  as  of  distant  artillery,  vibrating  in  a  low 
gentle  murmm^  upon  the  water,  and  distinctly 
beard  at  intervals  dumg  the  whole  day.  He 
said  it  was  caused  by  an  engagement  at  sea, 
dead  believed  liie  enemy  had  attacked  our  fleet 
off  4i^on^i^    No  such  event  had,  however, 
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taken  place;  and  it  was  afterwards  known>  that 
the  sounds  we  then  heard  proceeded  froin  an 
attack  madje  by  our  troops  agamst  the  fortress 
of  Rachmanie  upon  the  Nile  beyond  Rosetta :  this 
had  commenced  upon  that  day,  and  hence  alone 
the  noise  of  guns  could  have  originated.  The. 
distance  of  Rachmanie  from  the  coast^  in  a  direct 
line,  is  about  ten  leagues :  this  allows  one  hun? 
dred  and  thirty  miles  for  the  i^ace  through 
which  the  sound  had  been  propa,gated,  when  it 
reached  our  ears, 

On  the  sixteenth  of  j^pril,  towards  sun-set, 
we  first  made  the  fleet  off  Alexandria  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  Taurida.  Our  Captain,  being 
out  of  his  course,  mistook  it  for  the  fleet  of 
troop  ships  and  other  transports.  Evening 
coming  on,  we  steered  for  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  believing  it  to  be  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
wishing  to  get  in  before  it  grew  dark;  an  in- 
tention which  would  soon  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  guns  of  our  fleet,  if  we  had  persevered ; 
but  the  boatswain  at  length  perceiving  our 
error,  we  luffed  up,  and  lay-to  all  night.  In, 
the  morning  of  Afn-il  the  seventeenth,  we  saw 
Alexandria  very  distinctly,  with  the  French  ships 
lying  in  the  harbour;  and  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  famous  Column  called  Pompey's  Pillar,  as 
well  as  6f  the  Obelisk  to  which  mariners  give 
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the  name  of  Cleopatras  Needle.    A  stiff  gale    ^^ap. 
coming  on,  we  steered  along   the  coast  for  <^  ^y  ^ 
Aboukir.     About  nine  o'clock  a.m.  ,we  made 
Nelsons  Island ;  and  presently  saw  the  whole 
fleet  of  troop  ships,  transports,  with  all  the 
Ttarkisk  frigates,  merchant  vessels,  and  other 
craft,  belonging  to  the  Expedition*    It  was  the  Astoniik. 
grandest  naval  sight  we  had  ever  beheld ;  and  !^^e  pr^* 
much  more  surprising  in  its  appearance  than  ^fBcidsii 
the  famous   Russian    armament,  prepared   at  ^^ 
Portsmouth  during  a  former  wai".    Innumerable 
masts,  like  an  immense  forest,  covering  the 
sea ;  swarms  of  sailing-boats  and  cutters,  plying 
about  in    all   directions   between  the  larger 
vessels;    presented  a   scene  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe.    We  stood  on,  for  a  con« 
^iderable  distance,  to  the  eastward  of  Nelsons 
Islandy  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoal  where  the 
Cuthden  struck  before  the  action  of  the  Nile ; 
our  course  being  precisely  the  same  pursued  by 
the  British  fleet  previous  to  that  memorable 
engagement;  and  the  fleet  of  transports  lying 
at  anchor,  afforded  a  correct  representation  of 
the  position  of  the  French  armament  upon  that 
occasion. 

« 

Bearing  down  at  last  upon  the  fleet,  we 
passed  under  the  stern  of  the  Delft  frigate; 
when,  being  unmindful  of  the  temerity  of  our 
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CHAP,  proceeding*  we  ventured  to  hail  a  young  officer 
upon  the  poop>  and  to  inquire  for  the  situation 
of  tl^  BraakeL  Captain  Castk  immediately 
warned  us  to  beware  of  repeating  the  question ; 
^ying,  that  we  should  soon  be  s^sible  of  the 
immeasurable  distance  at  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  floating  islands  hold  the  master  of  a 
merchant  smack:  and  so  it  was  proved  by  thei 
answer,  which  came,  like  thunder,  in  three 
monosyllables,  easier  for  the  reader  to  imagine 
than  for  an  author  to  express.  Soon  after,  the 
Quarter-master  ^f  the  Braahel  came  alongside, 
in  the  jolly-boat;  Captain  Clarke,  who  expected 
us,  having  surmised,  as  he  afterwards  informed 
lis,  from  our  pitiful  appearance  and  wavering 
track,  that  we  were  his  visitors,  and  in  want  of 
a  pilot  Having  reached  his  comfortable  cabin, 
we  were  soon  introduced  to  the  officers  both  of 
the  army  and  the  navy ;  and  found,  after  our  long 
absence  from  England,  the  society  of  our  coun- 
trymen particularly  grateful.  We  enjoyed,  what 
We  had  long  wanted,  the  guidance  of  books  and 
of  well-informed  men,  concerning  countries  we 
were  yet  to  explore.  According  to  the  promise 
we  had  made  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  we  accom- 
panied Captain  Clarke  to  the  Sultan  Selim,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Turkish  Admiral.  Several 
days  were  employed  in  visiting  the  different 
ships,  in   search  of  friends  and  schodffeUows ; 
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some  of  whom>  particularly  of  those  belonging    chap. 
to  tilie  Guards,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  ^  ^  '_* 
desperately  wounded*    The  sight  of  many  of  spectacle 
our    gallant  officers,  in  a  wounded   state,  or  Se!!^4« 
brought  from  the  shore  incapable  of  service  from  °^^*'- 
the  injuries  of  the  climate,  presented  a  revolting 
picture  of  the  ravages  of  war.    One  day,  leaning 
out  of  the   cabin   window,  by  the    ^ide   of  a 
wounded  officer  who  was  employed  in  fishing, 
the  corpse  of  a  man,  newly  sewed  in  a  ham- 
mock, started  half  out  of  the  wat^r,  and  slowly 
continued  its  course,  with  the  current,  towards 
the  shore.     Nothing  could  be  more  horrible; 
its  head  and   shoulders  were  visible,  turning 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  with  a  move* 
ment  so  solemn  and  awful,  that  one  might  have 
imagined  it  was  impressed  with  some  dreadful 
secret  of  the  deep,  which,  from  its  watery  grave, 
it  came  upward  to  reveal'.     Such  sights  were 
afterwards  more  common;  hardly  a  day  passing 
widiout  ushering  the  dead  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  living,  until  at  length  they  passed  with- 
out our  observation.     Orders  were  afterwards 


(1)  Precisely  in  the  game  maimer,  the  coxpse  of  Carraccioli  rose  and 
floated  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  seen  coming  to  N<ij^est  swimming 
half  oat  of  the  water.  ^  A  fact  so  extraordinary,**  says  Mx>  Soutbey, 
"  astonished  the  King,  and  perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  superstitious 
fear,  akin  to  regret;"  See  Stuthei^U  Life  ofN^lsont  vol,  Jhp*  53.  Zjond, 
1813. 
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CHAP,  is9uedi  to  convey  the  bodies  for  intermeht  upon 
^  -^-  ^  Nelsons  Island,  instead  of  casting  them  over- 
board. The  shores  of  Egypt  might  in  truth 
have  been  described  as  washed  with  blood. 
The  bones  of  thousands  were  whitening,  ex- 
posed to  a  scorching  sun^  upon  the  sands  of 
jibaukir^ .  If  we  number  those  who  had  fallen 
since  the  first  arrival  of  the  French  upon  the 
coasts  in  their  bsattleswith  the  Turks*,  Arabs^  and 
English,  we  shall  find  no  part  of  their  own 
ensanguined  territory  so  steeped  in  human 
gore.  Add  to  this  the  streams  from  slaughtered 
horses,  camels,  and  other  animals,  (the  stench 
of  whose  remains  was  almost  sufficient  to  raise 
a  pestilence  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English,)  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  ever 
presented  so  dreadful  an  example.  When  a 
lan4-wind  prevailed,  our  whole  fleet  felt  the 


(1)  Between  the  village  of  Utkoi  and  a  place  called  tbe  Caravanserai, 
we  saw  the  shore  entirely  covered  with  buxaan  sculU  aad  bones.  Dogs 
were  raking  the  sands  for  human  flesh  and  carrion.  Neltan*i  Jtland 
became  a  com^Jlete  charnel-house,  where  our  sailors  raised  mounds  of 
sand  over  the  heaps  of  dead  cast  up  after  the  action  of  the  Nile,  Even 
military  men,  who  have  published  an  account  of  the  Expedition,  have 
expressed  the  horror  which  these  scenes  excited;  nor  would  anyone  envy 
that  man  his  feelings  who  could  view  them  with  indiflerence. 

(2)  Ten  thousand  Turks  were  drowned  at  once  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  / 
being  driven  into  the  sea  by  Buonapartdi  after  tlie  slaughter  of  foiu* 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  in  the  field  of  battle.  See  the  Plate,  repre^ 
senting  this  dreadful  massagre^  in  jyenon^s  ^  Voyag$  (VMgypiet**  PI.  89. 
and  also  a  narrative  of  the  fact,  p»  250. 
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tainted  blast;  while  from  beneath  the  hulks  of    chap. 

IX. 

our  transports^  ships  that  had  been  sunk^  with 
all  the  encumbering  bodies  of  men  and  car- 
cases of  animals,  sent  through  the  waves  a 
fearful  exhalation. 


At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  French  had  state  of 
been  defeated  in  three  successive  actions ; — ^that  upon  the 
of  the  eighth  of  March,  the  day  of  landing  our  arrival. 
troops ;  the  thirteenth,  when  the  English  drove 
them    from   the    heights  to  which  they   had 
retreated;     and  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
twenty-first,  when  Ahercrtmbie  fell.     There  had 
been  a  skirmish  on  the  twelfth;  in  which  Colonel 
Archdale,  of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  lost  an  arig, 
and  Captain  Butler  of  the  same  regiment  was 
taken  prisoner.     In  the  action  of  the  twenty- 
first,  the  French  lost  five  thousand  men;  eleven 
hundred  of  whom  the  £ng-/wA  buried  before 
their  own  lines,  and  in  different  parts  of  their 
camp.     We  saw  the  trenches  in  which  they 
were  deposited. 


V 


It  IS  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  our  troops 
should  have  succeeded  in  this  instance  so  well 
as  they  did.     They  landed  under  every  possible 


(3)  Part  of  the  V  Orient,  with  one  of  her  cables,  was  raised  by  the 
crew  ef  the  Ceret^  Captain  Rutteli  in  weighing  anchor. 
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circumstance  of  disadvantage^  and  yet  drove 
from  tiieir  posts^  with  tlie  bayonet,  the  veteran 
legions  oi Buonapart&s  army;  a  mode  of  ^hting" 
in  which  the  Prmck  were  supposed,  at  that 
time,  to  be  superior  to  every  other  nation.  It 
was  there  manifested,  as  it  has  since  been  so 
decidedly  proved,  that,  man  to  man,  they  have 
no  chance  of  success  when  opposed  to  Bridsh 
soldiers..  The  laurels  gained  by  our  army  in 
Egypt  can  never  fade\  Posterity  will  relate 
the  heroism,  which,  on  these  remote  and  almost 
unknown  deserts,  enabled  an  inexperienced 
army  to  vanquish  an  enemy,  not  only  in  pos- 
session of  the  territory,  but  also  inured  to  the 
climate,  and  well  acquainted  with  Ifee  country. 
The  obstacles  encountered  by  our  troops  were 
greater  than  have  ever  been  described,  the 
most  powerful  of  which  originated  in  their  want 
of  information.  Never  did  ^  much  igiKirance 
characterize  an  expedition.  The  maps  they 
brought  with  them  would  have  disgraced  a 
Chinese  Atlas.  The  instruction  which  they  had 
received  was  a  mere  mass  of  error;  and  their 
guides  were  imable  to  direct  them.  It  is  said. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromhie  lamented,  in  his  last 
moments,  the  false  notions  he  had  been  tau^t  to 


■■■V  .■ 


(1)  "  The  meanest  soldier  of  that  army,"  said  Mr.  SJieridaut  <^  ought  to 
be  covered  with  laurels.** 
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e&tertain  of  Egypt^  and  of  the  situation  in  v^ch  chap. 
the  JFVewcA  were  there  placed.  In  feet,  evary  »_  /  ^ 
one  possessed  more  information  than  the  con* 
duotors  of  ik^  British  armament.  There  was 
Bot  a  clerk  in  the  factory  of  Constantinople  or  of 
Smyrna  who  was  not  better  informed.  Instead 
of  the  flat  sands  they  expected  to  find  between 
jfboukir  and  Alexandriay  they  discovered  a  coun- 
try full  of  eminences  and  advantageous  posts : 
the  Frenchy  when  defeated,  had  therefore  only 
to  fall  baek  from  one  strong  position  to  another. 
Once  having  effected  a  landing,  our  troops  were 
told — ^and  they  believed  the  tale — ^that  they 
might  march  without  interruption  to  the  walls 
of  Alexandria.  It  may  be  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  empire  to  state  the  truth,  at  this 
distance  of  time ;  and  to  afford  a  brief  record 
of  this  memorable  campaign^  as  far  as  it  can  be 
communicated  by  a  writer  destitute  of  any 
military  science :  it  will  be  given  as  he  received 
it,  from  the  most  impartial  among  the  French, 
as  well  as  from  the  most  candid  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  divisions  and  cabals  among  the  Chiefs  on 
both  sides,  were  productive,  oflen  of  failure, 
and  sometimes  of  disaster.    The  rare  military 
talents  and  valour  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  beloved  ^]j  *'*'*^ 
too  as  he  was  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
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expedition,,  could  not  be  viewed  without  jea- 
lousy by  the  commanding  officers  both  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  most  unpardonable  re- 
sistance was  therefore  opposed  to  his  measures, 
and  to  his  suggestions.  His  situation  was,  in 
truth,  singular.  Some  of  the  Captains  in  the 
fleet  felt  umbrage  because  one  of  their  profes- 
sion associated  so  much  with  landsmen,  and 
was  so  often  on  shore;  while  the  Generals  of 
the  army  could  ill  brook  counsel,  or  even  assist- 
ance, from  a  naval  officer.  Upon  this  account, 
the  important  project,  which  was  recommended 
by  him,  of  sending  gun-boats  into  the  Lake  of 
Aboukir^  previous  to  the  action  of  the  thirteentb 
of  March,  and  the  voluntary  offer  he  made  of 
conducting  that  operation,  with  a  view  to 
impede  the  retreat  of  the  French^  were  not  only 


(1)  I&  the  eztnordmarjr  xrhasget  to  wfaicfa*  ^iv  port  of  Egjfpt  hat  bccm 
liable^  thcvery  limited  obsenratioiif  of  the  author  do  not  authorhe  efc&  aa 
sttexnpt  to  reconcile  the  existing  appearance  of  the  country  with  the 
description  of  antient  geographers.  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  11S5.  ed  Omr.) 
journeying  by  land  from  the  Canopian  Gate  of  Alexandria  towaidi  ihm 
east,  arrives,  after  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tia4ta.  (fifteen 
miles),  at  the  dty^xf  Canoput.  This  seems  to  coincide  with  the  pontioai 
oiAhoukir,  But  as  to  the  present  lake,  the  result  of  an  inundaiSoB 
during  the  year  1784,  whether  it  cover  the  original  course  of  the  Aii^^vf 
(by  means  whereof,  as  distinct  from  the  Alexandrian  CatiaA  the  annual 
voyage  took  place  from  Canoput  to  Alexandria)^  or  whether  it  occupy  ter- 
ritory formerly  inundated,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  sea ;  or  if  the  site 
ol  Aboukir  may  not  rather  be  that  of  Tapoiiri*  than  of  Canoptue^  accord* 
ing  to  Foriter*t  conjecture,  in  his  Notes  upon  Granger^  supported  by  th« 
testiuiuniui  of  Ntcbuhr;  may  remain  fdr  future  determination.  - 


i 
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rejected,  but  his  information  respecting  that  ^^x^* 
lake  was  disregarded:  it  was  even  asserted,  v..  .y:  ,./ 
that  there  was  not  water  sufficient  in  the  lake 
for  the  free  passage  of  boats  of  burden,  fit  for 
the  conveyance  of  artillery  or  troops ;  although 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  himself  been  there,  in  his 
ship's  cutter,  and  had  sounded  every  part  of 
it.  One  of  his  private  letters,  about  this  time, 
to  his  brother*  in  Constantinople,  reflects  so 
much  credit  upon  his  patriotism  and  national 
character,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Expedition.  Having  stated  the  peculia- 
rities of  his  situation,  and  the  obstacles  he  had 
to  encounter  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  serve 
his  country,  he  added,  "  It  is  true,  I  once  held 
the  helm  where  I  must  now  work  a  labouring  oar; 
but  I  shall  not  pull  less  stoutly  on  that  account  J'^ 

The  fleet,  with  our  army,  arrived  in  Marmorice  cauidof 
Harbour,    upon  the  coast  of    Caria,    on    the  hlulTdi^ 
twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1800.     Having  ^^  ""^^ 
waited  there  near  two  months,  during  which 
time  a  small  reinforcement  arrived  from  England, 


(S)  John  Spenter  Smith,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Eztnu>rdlnary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte, 

VOL.  III.  y 
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it  sailed  for  Egypt  on  the  twenty-second'  of 
February.  The  troops,  burning  for  action,  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  arrived  in  AbouUr 
35ay  upon  the  second  of  March,  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  A  sham  descent  had  been  practised  in 
Marmorice,  to  exercise  the  soldiers.  By  this  it 
was  fbund^  that  six  thousand  men  might  be 
landed,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  ready  for 
immediate  action,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
three  minutes^  Their  passage  had  bfeen  bois- 
t6rous.  Several  Greek  transports  parted  from  the 
fleet  during  a  gale  of  wind,  and  disappeared 
for  many  days,  with  part  of  the  twelfth,  the 
ttoenty-sixth,  and  Hompesch's,  regiments  of  Dra- 
goons. Owing  perhaps  to  this  circumstance,  or 
finding  that  it  was  too  late  to  land  the  troops 
upon  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  imdertaking 
was  postponed  until  the  next:  an  unfortunate 
circumstance^  although  perhaps  unavoidable,  as 
an  opportunity  was  thereby  lost,  not  to  be  after- 
wards recovered.  Had  the  landing  been  then 
effected,  it  is  now  known  that  we  should  have 
encountered  no  opposition;  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  reserve  at  least  might  have  been 
put  on   shore.      The   enemy,    although   long 


(1)  According  to  jSir  R.  Wilson's  Narrative,  this  happened  oa  tfa6 
twenty-third.  The  author  gives  his  information  as  he  received  it  firom 
the  e«ptains  of  the  fleet,  and  from  the  log-^books  of  their  ships. 


y 
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before  mformed  of  our  approach,  was  totally  chap. 
unprepared;  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  soldiers 
might  have  been  spared.  The  following  day 
proved  unpropitious,  and  our  army  was  unable 
to  land:  in  consequence  of  this,  the  enemy 
gained  time  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to 
spread  news  of  the  invasion  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  his  forces  were  stationed.  Pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  for  a  stout 
opposition.  The  succeeding  morning  was  equally 
unfavourable,  and  six  days  were  lost  in  the 
same  manner;  during  all  which  time,  the 
English  fleet  remained  in  sight  of  the  French 
army ;  and  was  at  length  so  little  regarded,  that 
the  French,  becoming  dupes  by  the  delay, 
believed  the  whole  to  be  intended  as  a  feint, 
which  might  beguile  their  attention  from  the 
part  of  the  coast  where  the  descent  was  really 
meditated.  So  completely  did  this  opinion 
finally  prevail,  that  the  time  thus  allowed  them 
to  prepare  for  their  defence  was  not  employed 
so  advantageously  as  it  might  have  been.  A 
Greek  deserter,  sent,  as  they  afterwards  believed, 
by  our  army,  had  circulated  among  them  a 
report,  to  which  implicit  credit  was  given, 
affirming  that  our  intention  was  to  land  the 
army  at  Jqffh,  upon  the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  delay  shewn  upon  this  occasion  was  not 

Y  2 
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CHAP,    solely  owing  to  the  weather.  A  principal  source 

1  -  -  i  of  it  might  be  referred  to  another  cause.  Major 
M'jirras,  chief  engmeer,  had  been  forwarded 
in  a  vessel,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  our  fleet 
from  the  Bay  of  MarmoricCi  in  order  to  recon- 
noitre the  country,  and  to  obtain  information 
necessary  for  expediting  the  landing  of  our 
troops.  This  officer  had  been  twice  on  shore, 
either  in  the  Penehpes  or  the  PetrelVs  boat, 
and  with  the  greatest  success.  He  had  ob- 
served the  Lake  oi  Abouhir ;  had  surveyed  all 
the  adjoining  territory ;  ascertained  the  difierent 
heights;  and  selected  a  convenient  place  for 
landing.  Having  finished  all  his  plans,  he 
unfortunately  ventured  on  shore  the  third  time, 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  certain  observations; 
and  was  observed  by  a  French  armed  boat, 
in  the  very  instant  when  he  was  putting  off  to 
return  to  his  ship.  The  wind  was  against  him ; 
and  the  crew  of  his  boat  finding  every  effort 
ineffectual,  suffered  it  to  fall  alongside,  and  sur- 

Deathof    rendered.     By  a  most  dastardly  instance  of 

M'4nat.  cruclty  ou  the  part  of  the  French,  they  poured  a 
volley  of  musketry  into  the  boat,  after  the 
surrender  had  taken  place;  by  which  Major 
M^ Arras  was  killed.  Soon  after  this  disaster, 
our  fleet  arrived ;  and  the  Commander-in-chief, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  information  confidently 
expected,  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  waiting 
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until  the  business  of  reconnoitring,  now  ran-    chap. 
dered  more  difficult  than  ever,  could  in  some  ^    -  -    ' 
measure  be  again  accomplished. 

Thus  was  the  descent  of  our  army  postponed  Decent  of 
until  the  eighth  of  March.  The  French  had  ^  ^^• 
gained  even  more  time  than  they  thought 
proper  to  employ  for  the  means  of  defence ;  and 
were  stationed  upon  the  sandy  heights  eastward, 
and  within  gun-shot,  of  Aboukir  Castle,  between 
that  fortress  and  the  entrance  to  the  lake.  The 
spot  selected  for  landing  the  troops  was  imme- 
diately under  this  hill ;  and  that  a  worse  place 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen,  is  -evident  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  enemy  had,  besides 
their  artillery  upon  the  heights,  a  covering  for 
their  flanks,  of  eight  field-pieces  upon  the  right, 
and  four ,  upon  the  left.  These,  together  with 
the  guns  of  the  castle,  bore  down  upon  the  place 
of  landing*.  The  day  prior  to  that  of  the 
descent,  signals  were  made  to  cook  three  days' 
provisions  for  the  troops,  atnd  for  boats  of  every 
description  to  put  off  from  their  respective  ships, 
and  to  repair  to  the  Mondavi  brig,  as  a  ploint  of 

'■■■''■'  '  n  '  ■  '      ■  I        ■       I  I  ■  I. 

(1)  It  is  known  to  every  officer  who  attended  this  Expedition,  that 
the  army  might  have  been  landed  anywhere  to  the  eastward,  near  BosettOt 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Whenever  it  is  adced,  Why  was  not 
this  the  case?  there  is  but  one  mode  of  reply ;  namely,  that  which  is 
suggested  by  another  interrogation :  Why  were  we  as  ignorant  of  the 
country  of  which  we  came  to  take  possession,  as  of  the  interior  of  Africa? 
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CHAP,    rendezvous,  when  a  false  fire  should  be  shewn 

IX. 

'_  ^  '  '  from  the  Foitdroyant,  the  ship  of  the  Gommander- 
vi^Vof  in-chief.  On  the  following  morning,  the  eighth 
ot^mrch^  of  March,  at  three  o'clock  a.  m.  the  expected 
signal  was  made.  Agreeably  to  the  instructions 
given,  every  boat  then  repaired  to  take  in  her 
proportion  of  troops  from  the  ship,  or  ships,  to 
which  they  were  allotted;  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  appointed  station,  close  under  the  hill, 
about  a  league  from  the  enemy,  whence  they 
were  to  move,  according  to  the  order  of  battle : 
there  they  all  remained,  until  the  whole  of  the 
reserve  was  collected  around  the  Mondovi. 

Never  was  any  thing  conducted  with  greater 
regularity.  The  French,  to  their  astonishment, 
as  they  afterwards  often  related,  instead  of 
beholding  a  number  of  men  landed  pell-mell, 
saw  the  British  troops  preserving  a  regular  line, 
as  they  advanced  in  their  boats,  although  the 
wind  was  directly  in  their  teeth;  and,  finally, 
landing  in  due  ordfer  of  battle,  under  the 
heaviest  fire  perhaps  ever  experienced.  Shells, 
cannon-balls,  and  grape-shot,  coming  widi  the 
wind,  fell  like  a  storm  of  hail '  about  thera ;  yet 


(l)  The  sailors  upon  tbis  occasion  compared  the  thick  shower  of 
shot  falling^  about  them  to  a  violent  storm  of  hail  which  the  fleet  bad 
experienced  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice,  when  the  bail-stones  were  said 
to  have  been  «s  large  as  musquet-balls.    '*  On  the  eig^hth  oi  Fehruajy," 

says 
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not  a  Boldier  quitted  his  seat  or  moved,  nor  <lid 
a  single  sailor  shrink  from  the  hard  labour  of 
his  oar.  Not  a  musket  was  suffered  to  be 
charged^  until  the  troops  could  form  upon  the 
strand.  They  were  commanded  to  sit  still  in 
the  boats :  and  this  command,  with  incon- 
ceivable firmness^  did  these  men  obey;  with 
the  exception  only  of  returning  for  each  volley 
of  shot  from  their  enemies  three  general  cheers^ 
an  effect  of  ardour  in  which  their  officers  found 
it  impossible  to  restrain  them.  The  feelings  of 
those  who  remai^ied  in  the  ships  were  not  proof 
against  such  a  sight.  Several  of  our  brave 
seamien  wept  like  children ;  and  many  of  those 
upon  the  quarter-decks,  who  attempted  to  use 
telescopes,  suffered  the  glasses  to  fall  from  their 
hands,  and  gave  vent  to  their  tears. 

But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  at  hand* 
For  three  long  miles,  pulling  in  this  manner 


sayi  Sir  JR,  JViUon.  ISsi,  o/the  Exp.  p,  5.)  "  commenced  the  most  violent 
thunder  and  hail  storm  ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two 
days  and  nights  intermittingly.  The  hail,  or  rathbr  the  ice  stones, 
WERE  AS  BIG  AS  LARQB  WALNUTS." — Diodofus  Siculus  {lib.  XX.)  men- 
tions a.  storm  of  hail  which  hapjr^ned  at  Rhodes  in  the  spriog  of  the 
year  316  before  Christy  when  the  hail-stones  were  upwards  of  a  pound 
in  weight,  and  the  houses  were  thrown  down'  by  th^  weight  of  them. 
We  have  accounts  of  a  similar  nature  in  sacred  Scripture :  "  The 
Iiord  cast  down  gresA- stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekak,  and 
they  died :  they  were  more  which  died  with  hail'Stones,  than  they  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword."    Joshua  x.  1 1, 
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CHAP,  against  the  wind,  did  our  brave  tars  strain 
every  sinew.  Several  boats  were  sunk  by  the 
bursting  of  the  shells,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy  men  were  killed  before  they 
reached  the  shore.  At  length,  with  all  their 
prows  touching  the  beach  at  the  same  instant, 
the  boats  grounded.  Then  a  spectacle  was 
presented  that  will  be  ever  memorable.  Two 
hundred  of  the  French  cavalry  actually  charged 
into  the  sea,  and  were  seen  for  a  few  seconds 
hacking  the  men  in  the  boats :  these  assailants 
were  every  one  killed.  It  was  now  about  ten 
o'clock ;  and  within  the  space  of  six  minutes, 
from  this  important  crisis,  the  contest  was 
decided.  The  soldiers  of  the  forty-second  regi- 
ment, leaping  up  to  their  middle  in  water, 
formed  rapidly  upon  the  shore;  and  with  a 
degree  of  impatience  nothing  could  restrain, 
without  waiting  to  load  their  muskets,  broke 
from  the  main  line  before  it  could  be  formed, 
and  ran  gallantly  up  the  hill,  sinking  deep  in 
the  sand  at  every  step  they  took '.    In  this 


(1)  Sir  72.  WiUm  relates,  that  the  twenty-third  smdfirrtieth  ran  first 
up  the  hill,  and,  charging  with  the  hayonet  the  two  battalions  which 
crowned  it,  carrfed  the  two  Nole  hills  in  the  rear,  and  took  three  pieces 
of  cannon.  *^  The  forty-second  "  says  he,  *'  had  landed,  and  formed  as 
on  a  parade,*'  Histof  Exped.  p.  14.  Where  *' a f most  pnetemaiural 
energy  **  was  everywhere  displayed,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  ascertain 
the  most  impetuous.  Sir  Robert  had  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  truth;  but  a  difference  in  his  statement  would  not  justify  the 

author 
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perilous  situatiou  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
charged  down  upon  them ;  but,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  any  disorder,  they  coolly  received 
the  charge  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  coming  up,  routed  the 
enemy  on  all  sides.  The  French  fled  with  the 
greatest  precipitation.  Our  troops  had  been 
taught  to  expect  no  quarter,  and  therefore  none 
was  given.  The  wounded  and  the  dying  neither 
claimed  nor  obtained  mercy ;  all  was  blood,  and 
death,  and  victory.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
glory  this  day's  success  reflected  upon  the 
British  arms,  that  Humanity  remembers  some 
things  she  may  wish  to  forget,  but  never  will 
record.  The  cool  and  patient  valour  with 
which  our  soldiers  had  sustained  the  torrent 
of  French  artillery,  and  beheld  the  streaming 
wounds  of  their  companions,  previous  to  their 
landing,  could  but  prove  a  prelude  to  the  fury 
they  would  manifest,  when  it  became  their  turn 


author  in  altering  notes  made  from  testimony  upon  the  spot,  in  order 
to  copy  the  narrative  even  of  a  more  accurate  writer.  Having^  after- 
wards an  occasion  to  examine  the  place  of  landing,  the  author  visited 
the  hill  here  alluded  to  ;  and  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  troops 
eould  charge  rapidly  with  fixed  hayonets  against  a  heavy  fire,  where, 
unimpeded  hy  any  other  difiiculty  than  the  jsinking  of  his  foot  in  the 
loose  sand,  he  found  it  almost  impracticahle  to  ascend.  The  fact, 
however,  only  proves  what  ardent  valour  may  accomplish  )  for  that 
this  was  really  done,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt. 
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CHAP,  to  attack;  stnd  a  consequence  so  insef^irable 
V  ij^y^..^/  from  human  nature  must  bring  along  with  it 
thoughtless  havoc,  and  indiscriminate  slaugh^ 
ter.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  upon 
this  occasion  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty. 

General  Wheu  OUT  troops  landed,   Jaques  Ahd'allah 

MenoUf  Commander-in-chief  of  the  i^rencA  forces 
in  Egypt,  was  in  Cairo.  Intelligence  had  been 
repeatedly  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by  entreaty, 
that  he  would  hasten  to  the  reUef  of  Alexandria. 
The  French  described  him  as  a  pompous, 
obstinate,  corpulent  man,  entirely  absorbed  in 
composing  or  in  delivering  harangues  to  his 
soldiers.  No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
move.  He  considered  the  affair  of  our  invasion 
as  of  little  importance.  Until  our  army  bad 
actually  gained  footing  in  the  country,  and 
twice  defeated  the  French  troops,  he  took  no 
measures  to  interrupt  their  progress.  According 
to  the  French  statement.  General  Friant,  with  a 
body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  was  the  only  force  upon  the  spot  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  English  army.  Had 
the  resistance  been  greater,  and  Menou  present, 
4t  is  believed,  that,  with  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  French,  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  would  have  been  impracticable. 
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A  skirmish  took  place  upon  the  twelfth  of   chap. 
March.     In  this  affair  the  twelfth  regiment  of  ^      /    ■ 
Dragoons,  by  too  precipitate  a  charge,  suffered  y^^m^^*"*" 
very  consicierably.    Colonel  Archdale,  who  com- 
manded it,  lost   an  arm^  receiving  a 'shot,  in 
the  very  instant  that  he  raised  his  sabre  as  a 
signal  for  his  troop  to  advance,  from  one  of  the 
Tirailleurs.     This  did  not   prevent   him    from 
leading  his  men  gallantly  through  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  much  superior  in  number.     Captain 
Butler  of  the  same  regiment  was   also  taken 
prisoner.     This  brave  but  rash  action  was  pub- 
Uckly  reprehended  by  our  Commander-in-chief; 
and  the  army  was  cautioned  against  the  ill 
effects  of  too  impetuous  zeal  and  intemperate 
valour.     The  command  of  the  twelfth  devolved 
upon    Colonel    Brown;    and   Colonel   Archdale 
came  on  board  the  Braakel. 

» 
On  the  thirteenth,   the  following  day,   our  Action  of 

the  X  Air» 

army  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  uenih. 
heights  to  which  they  had  retreated  after  the 
action  of  the  eighth.  This  battle  was  despe- 
rately fought  on  both  sides^  and  mutual  loss 
sustained  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  The 
result,  however,  made  it  evident  that  no  resist- 
ance could  be  offered  to  the  English  bayonet. 
It  was  also  discovered,  that  upon  this  occasion 
the  French  used  bullets   and  cannon-shot  of 
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CHAP,  copper  and  brass;  generally  deemed  a  disho- 
nourable practice,  as  calculated  only  to  gratify 
cruelty  and  malice.  The  slightest  wounds  so 
inflicted  are  said,  with  what  truth  others 
may  determine,  to  be  mortal.  This  species  of 
ammunition  was  obtained  from  the  sheathing  of 
ships  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Several  of 
those  balls  were  exhibited  in  the  fleet,  and  some 
of  them  we^afterwards  found  in  the  sand  where 
the  action  took  place.  An  opinion  then  pre- 
vailed, that  if  the  action  of  the  thirteenth  had 
been  properly  followed  up,  the  English  would 
have  been  the  same  day  in  possession  oi  Alex- 
andria.  We  had  reason  afterwards  to  believe 
this  would  have  been  the  case,  by  information 
from  the  people  of  the  city;  stating,  that  no 
reinforcement  having  arrived  from  Cairo,  the 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants, 
were  compelled  to  mount  the  ramparts,  and 
attend  the  gates  as  sentinels ;  who  would  gladly 
have  cast  away  their  arms  to  receive  the  English, 
or  would  have  turned  them  upon  the  French 
during  their  retreat.  Instead  of  this  being 
done,  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  establish 
themselves,  in  a  very  advantageous  position, 
upon  some  heights  before  the  walls,  whence  it 
was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.  To  this  place  our  army  pursued  them ; 
and  then  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  some 
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Ruins,  rendered  afterwards  renowned,  as  the    chap» 
theatre  of  the  most  dreadful  carnage  during  the      ^^' 
glorious  battle  of  the  twenty-first. 

About  the  nineteenth,  Menou  arrived  in  Alex- 
andria, pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon 
the  garrison  and  troops  who  had  opposed  the 
landing  of  the  English  army.  Delivering  one  of 
his  turgid  harangues,  he  reproached  them*, 
"  in  allowing,  to  their  everlasting  shame,  an  army 
of  heroes  to  be  chastised  by  a  mob  of  English  schoolr 
boys.'*  The  fat  figure  of  Menou,  added  to  his 
blustering  and  gasconading  manner,  rendered 
him  a  pleasant  object  of  ridicule  to  the  natural 
vivacity  of  Frenchmen,  who  distinguished  him 
by  the  appellation  of  *'  Cochon-Gin^ral  T  fire- 
quently  retiring  from  the  parade  highly  diverted 
by  his  farifaronnades.  Having  ended  the  speech 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  his  arrival, 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  English,  with  his  whole  force ; 
^'  pour  an6antir  les  Anglois,''  as  he  termed  it, 
tout  d'un  coup.''  The  day  for  this  great  event 
was  fixed  for  the  twenty-first,  when  our  army 
was  to  be  surprised,   before  day-light,  in  its 


(l)  The  words  were  given  to  me  by  some  French  officers  who  were 
present  upon  that  occasion. 
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CHAP,    encampment,  routed,  and  kicked^  into  the  Lake 
of  Aboukir. 


Battle  of        At  the  hour  appointed,  the  attack  was  made. 

<y-/rjT.  '  In  the  beginning  of  it,  the  French  conducted 
themselves  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  certain 
our  army  did  not  then  expect  them ;  although, 
for  two  preceding  nights,  the  soldiers  had  been 
ordered  to  lie  down  upon  their  arms,  and  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  came  silently 
on,  and  in  good  order;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  said  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  been  dosed  with  brandy.  They  had 
crept  with  amazing  perseverance,  even  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  through  fear  of  alarming 
our  videttes.  The  French  videttes  were,  how- 
ever, observed  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to 
ours;  until,  at  length,  the  English  sentinel 
observed  the  French  army  close  behind,  coming 
slowly  on  in  a  line.  This  man  gave  the  alarm, 
by  firing  his  musket,  and  retreating  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  French  instantly  and 
rapidly  charged  up  the  hill,  beginning  a  false 
attack  upon  our  left;  and^  carrying  a  redoubt  by 


(l)  The  literal  translation  of  eulbuter,  the  word  used  by  Menm  in 
the  orders  given  for  that  attack ;  as  found  in  the  pocket  of  General 
Boise,  whose  head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-balL  See  the  original, 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson* s  Hist,  of  the  Expedition. 
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meatid  of  the  bayohet,  hoped  thereby  to  throw    chap. 
our  army  into  confusion,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion from  its  rights  whei^e  the  main  assault  was 
intended.     This  project  was  soon  perceived  by 
our  Commander-in-chief,  and  failed  of  its  effect. 
It  was  still  dark.    The  firing  ceased  upon  the 
fe/i,   and  was    soon   heard   very  warm   upon 
the  right.     To  that  point  General  Abercrombie 
directed  all  his  attention ;  although  both  armies 
discharged  their  artillery  without  discerning  a 
single  object,  except  during  the  flashes  of  the 
cannon;  when,  as  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
reserve  assured  us,  the  French  army  was  not 
otherwise  visible,  although  now  so  near,  than 
by  liie  appearance  of  a  long  black  line,  disclosed 
during    those    momentary   coruscations.      As 
dawn  appeared,  the  French  were  found  to  have 
succeeded  in   turning  our  right  wing:    and  a 
party    of   their    cavalry   were    actually  seen 
advancing  in  the  rear  of  the  twenty-eighth  regi- 
ment.    The  prudence  and  gallant  conduct  of 
this  regiment  gave  the  first  favourable  turn 
to  the  conflict  of  the  day.     Cavalry  in  the  rear 
of  infantry  have  generally  the  power  to  throw 
it  into  disorder.   It  was  at  this  critical  moment, 
decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  Egypt,  that  an  adjutant 
of  the  twenty-eighth  gave  the  word,  "  Rear  rank  ! 
right  about y  face  !''    This  was  readily  obeyed ; 
and  the  soldiers,  with  astonishing  firmness  and 
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^?x.^'  presence  of  mind,  sustained  a  severe  attack 
^-  ■¥■  **  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
single  man  moving  from  his  place*.  At  this 
juncture,  ih&  forty-second  regiment,  coming  up 
to  aid  the  twenty-eighth,  were  themselves  over- 
whelmed and  broken  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Still,  although  dispersed,  they  re- 
sisted to  a  man ;  and  were  seen  so  intermingled 
with  the  enemy,  that  the  flank  companies  of  the 
fortieth,  stationed  in  the  openings  of  the  Ruin 
upon  the  right,  were  afraid  to  fire,  for  fear  of 
destroying  them.  Menou  had  promised  a  Louis 
to  every  French  soldier  who  should  be  con- 
cerned in  establishing  a  position  in  that  building ; 
and  several  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose. 
T\it  fifty-eighth  had  been  stationed  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  with  a  part  of  the 
twenty-third,  and  had  already  repulsed  a  column 
of  the  enemy,  in  its  attack  upon  this  place; 
when,  during  the  severe  conflict^  sustained  by 
the.  twenty-eighth  in  front,  three  columns  forced 
in  behind  the  redoubt  where  that  regiment  was 
stationed ;  and  while  some  of  them  remained  to 
carry  on  the  attack  upon  its  rear,  the  principal 
part  pienetrated  into  the  quadrangular  area 
formed  by  the  Ruin.    Here  they  were  received 


(I)  The  fifty -eighth  is  said  to  have  been  also  in  a  similar  situation. 
Holism* s  Hist,  of  the  Ejrped,  p,  32. 
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by  thejifty-eigfuh  and  twenty-third ;  and  followed 
by  a  part  of  the  forty-second,  who  cut  off  their 
retreat;  so  that  a  most  desperate  contest  ensued. 
Our  men  attacked  them  like  wolves,  with  less 
order  than  valour,  displaying  a  degree  of  intre- 
pidity nothing  could  resist.  After  expending 
all  their  ammunition,  they  had  recourse  to  stones 
and  to  the  but-ends  of  their  muksets,  transfixing 
the  Frenchmen  with  their  bayonets  against  the 
walls  of  the  building,  until  they  had  covered  the 
sand  with  the  blood  and  bodies  of  their  enemies : 
where  they  remain  heaped  at  this  hour,  a  striking 
monument  of  the  tremendous  glory  of  that  day. 
Not  fewer  than  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were 
bayonetted  or  shot  among  those  Rmns. 

By  some  unaccountable  negligence,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  station  then  occupied 
l)y  our  army :  hence  originated  a  saying,  that 
the  French  bad  been  defeated  by  an  enemy 
destitute  of  artillery.  Certain  it  is,  that  both  tha 
twenty-eighth  and  forty-second  regiments,  towards 
the  termination  of  the  contest,  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  throwing  stones*.     General 

(2)  **  The  French  on  the  right,  during  the  -want  of  ammunition  among 
HkeJBritish^  having  also  exhausted  theirs,  jielted  stones  from  the  c|itch  at  the 
tweniy'^ighih  .•  who  returned  these  unusual,  yet  not  altogether  harmless, 
instruments  of  vlcdence,  as  a  seijeant  of  the  tweidy^eighth  was  killed  by 
one  breaking  through  his  foreheadr'*    HisU  of  the  Exped  jp,  34. 

VOL.  Ill,  Z 
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Sir  Ralph  Abercrombiey  with  a  view,  as  it  is  related, 
of  rallying  the  forty-shcond,  and  restoring  order 
among  their  ranks,  hastening  towards  the  dread- 
ful conflict  in  the  Ruin  upon  the  right,  where  the 
action  was  hottest,  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  French  cavalry.  A  dragoon  made  a 
thrust  at  him;  but  Sir  Ralph,  receiving  the 
sabre  between  his  breast  and  his  left  arm, 
wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antagonist.  At 
this  instant,  an  English  soldier,  seeing  another 
riding  towards  the  General  to  aim  a  blow  at 
him,  and  being  without  ball,  thrust  his  ramrod 
into  his  musket,  and  with  it  shot  the  dragoon. 
Soon  after,  Sir  i?a//>A  was  seen  without  his  horse, 
the  animal  having  been  shot  under  him ;  when 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  coming  up,  supplied  him  with 
that  on  which  he  was  mounted.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Sir  Ralph  presented  to  Sir  JSidney 
the  sabre  he  had  wrested  from  the  dragoon '. 
Soon  after,  our  venerable  Commander  received, 
in  the  hour  of  conquest,  the  fatal  wound  in  his 
thigh,  of  which  he  afterwards  expired. 

Victory  now  declared  itself  for  the  English; 
and  it  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  momeirt 
when  Abercrombie  received  his  mortal  wound. 


.    (l)  Sir  Sidney  has  since  placed  ibis  sabre  upon  tiie  Monutnent  of  Sir 
RaXph  Abercromhie, 
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Tive  French  Generals  were  killed.  iWenow-^  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  It  was  reported,  that  he 
wept  when  he  beheld  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
exerted  himself  in  vain  endeavours  to  rally  his 
retreating  army.  Among  the  wounded  on  our 
side,  were  Generals  Oakesy  Moore,  Hope,  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  French 
was  not  less  than  five  thousand.  Eleven  hun- 
dred of  their  dead,  as  before  stated,  were 
buried  by  our  own  troops.  After  the  action, 
both  armies  maintained  the  positions  they  had 
occupied  before  the  battle  ^. 

After  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  affair^  in 
Egypt  remained  for   a  considerable  time  at  a 
stand.     We  joined   the  fleet,  as  before  men- 
tioned, upon  the    seventeenth   of  April.    The 
death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  then  thrown  ^^.'^a  b^ 
a   gloom  over  every  thing :    and  to.  its  dissi-  ^^^^^^ 
pation,    neither  the  splendid   talents   nor    the  cromjiv. 
acknowledged  popularity  of  his  successor  were 
in   any   degree   adequate.     Although   General, 


-•T" 


(2)  The  French  army  upon  this  occasion  consisted,  according^  to  thei^ 
own' statement, /of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  including 'fifteen 
hundred  cavalry,  with  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  BrUUh  force, 
reduced  by  their  losses  in  the  actions  of  the  eig^hth  and  thirteenth,  &c., 
did  not  yield  an  effective  strength  of  ten  thousand  men,  including  three 
hundred  cavalry.  As  the  battle  was  fought  by  the  right  of  the  English 
army  only,  half  that  number  resisted  the  concentrated  attack  of  all  the 
French  ioic^, — See  Hist,  of  iheExpedit  p.  43, 

Z  2 
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BOW  Lord,  jfftuchimok  received  m  moabfers  d 
ednodl  aU  those  {iersoiks  whose  athriee  ojf 
&saist«ju>e   vaa  edteemed    by  the  kte  Com- 
mandtf*ia-chief,  adul  mplicitly  adopted  erei;^ 
measure  to  which  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
aicBiere,  the  regret  of  the  army  and  navy  cm 
the  loss  of  thieir  beloved  veteran  was  expressed 
oniy  in  mnrmur  and  discontent    A  less  enviable 
siJtaation  conld  not  have  been  sought^  than  that 
which  General  Hutching&n  was  called  npcm  to 
Measures    ^'    There  is  now,  indeed,  both    satis&iclioQ 
^"s^.**^  and  pleasure  in   dwelling  upon  the  difficulties 
^'^f^^     of  his  arduous  station;  because  the  result  has 
w*.  proved,  that  no  one  could  either  have  been 

better  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  or  could 
hafe  devised  a  sdienie  more  wisely  for  tiie 
^kimate  success  of  the  leaiterprise^  than  the  very 
bfstem  he  pursued,  and  accomplished,  for  the 
final  delivery  of  Eg^t.  Profiting  by  the  morsd 
of  the  old  fflj^le  of  **  The  fisur  bulls  and  the  Hon,* 
iiB  directed  the  operations  of  the  army  suc^ 
eessiv^ly  to  the  different  stations  held  by  the 
dispersed  forces  of  the  enemy :  subduing  these, 
ooe  after  aether,  instead  of  allowing  the^  to 
combine  Aehr  strength,  he  was  enabled  to  efiect 
what  no  other  plan  of  carrying  oh  the  campaign 
€ould  possibly  have  bfovight  to  pa»s#  It  is  true, 
'that  matters  did  hot  proceed  quite  so  rapidly 
as  before,  but  they  advsmced  with  much  greater 
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certainty.  A  m€re  spectator  in  the  fleet  would 
hiive  hekrd  continual  complamt  of  the  tardine&Hi 
aad  toipor  seeming  to  pf  evaii.  ETen  the  jFVintci^ 
from  their  adranced  posts  cootTersmg  with  mat 
officers)  were  kaOwn  to  indnige  their  sarcasm 
at  the  dilatory  nature  of  our  ^rations^  by 
expressing  pretended  unpatience  for  better 
quarters;  and  by  occasionally  remarking,  "Jlfe<s- 
^mirs^  Vims  voos  hdiex  irh  tentemeni."  The  senti- 
ments however  of  their  own  Generals  might  be 
cited,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  prove  that  a 
moire  soldier-like  undert&kitig  was  never  brought 
to  iseue^  nor  one  more  ohar^cterisaed  by  sound 
xnflitary  science,  than  the  {rfan  for  the  expulsion 
xji  the  French  which  the  successor  biAhercrombm 
adopted. 

To  accomplisfa  this  desirable  object,  hui  first 
%iSoiti  was^  to  interrupt  dl  communication  be- 
tween the  garrison  oi  Alexandria  and  the  rest 
of  Egypt.  This  was  effected  by  destroying  the 
Canal  of  Alexandria ;  aikl  thereby  not  only  pre- 
venting a  si]^ply  of  fresh  water,  hut  also 
causing  the  waters  of  the  JJeke  of  Abmd^  to 
&U  inta  the  antient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareoik. 
We  were  present  during  this  operaition.  The 
Canal  was  cut  through  in  two  places :  the  tor- 
rent^ rushing  vdiemently  down  a  ste^  of  eight 
feety  soon  carried  avray  4^e  interv^ng  mounds 


i;^ 
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^rx^'  '^^^  produced  an  inundation  extending  to  such 
V-  "v""^  a  prodigious  distance  over  all  the  desert  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Alexandria,  that  before  the 
middle  of  ilfay,the  French,  than  whom  no  people 
shew  more  alertness  in  converting  even  disaster 
to'  some  advantage,  had  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
upon  this  newly-created  sea. 

About  thi^  time.  Fort  Juiien,  upon  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  Turks ;  which  was  followed  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  Rosetta.  Rachmaniey  an  important  fort, 
was  then  attacked  and  carried :  by  the  capture 
of  this  place,  all  communication  with  Alexandria 
was  said  to  be  interrupted.  Immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Rachmanie,  the  English  army 
began  its  march  to  Cairo :  their  route  was  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  proceeded  about 
ten  miles  a  day,  suffering  much  from  the  heat, 
as  well  as  from  the  drenching  dew  and  the 
mosquitoes  during  the* night.  Berelos  and 
Damiata,  upon  the  coast,  were  moreover  aban- 
doned by  the  French  and  Maltese,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Turks.  The  Maltese  deserted 
to  us;  and  the  French,  putting  to  sea,  were 
captured  by  our  fleet. 

Upon  the  twenty-second  of  April,  Captain 
Clarke  conveyed  us,  in  his  cutter,  to  visit  the 
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English  camp  off  Alexandria ;  on  which  occasion    ^5j^^'  * 
we  first  landed  m  Egypt.     We  entered   the 
Lake  of  Abouhir  by  the  Block-House,  remaining 
a  short  time  to  examine  the  landing-place  of 
our  troops.    The  waters  of  this  extensive  lake  . 
broke  in  from  the  sea   in  the  year  1784.     It 
is  everywhere  shallow ;    and  so  full  of  fishes, . 
that  they  leap  into  boats  passing    over   the 
lake;    a  circumstance  which  greatly  surprised 
us.    The  opening  of  the  sluices  for  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  old  bed  of  Lake  Mareotis  had  then  , 
drained  it  so  low,  that  boats  could  barely  pass. , 
We  were  often  stranded,  and  every  one  of  us 
obliged  to  get  into  the  water,  for  the  p'urposaof 
heaving  our  bark  over  the  mud,  upon  which, 
she  rested.    We  landed  just  below  the  English 
camp,  and  beheld  the  extraordinary  spectg^cle  of 
a  desert  rendered  lively  by  the  presence  of  a  - 
British  army ;  admiring  the  singular  concurrence 

of  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  an 
exhibition  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors,  loung- 
ing about,:  and  seemingly  at  home,  upon  the 
sands  of  Egypt.  The  shore  was  covered  with . 
palm-trees  in  full  bloom,  making,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  a  splendid  appearance.  Arabs  and 
Moors  were  seen  mounted  on  dromedaries  and 
camels ;  while  the  officers  of  our  army  appeared 
cantering  upon  asses,  to  and  from  the  little . 
shops  established  by  Greeks  in  tents  near  the 
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shore.  The  strong  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  sand  is  painful;  but  the  most  refreshing 
breezes,  as  constant  as  the  sun,  daily  cool 
this  parched  coast.  We  did  not  experience  any 
oppressive  degree  of  heat,  but  walked  about 
two  miles,  from  the  shore  to  the  camp,  with 
great  pleasure.  The  sands  were  covered  with 
rare  plants ;  and  these  were  all  in  flower. 

The  twelfth  Dragoons,  the  regiment  to  which 
our  viit  was  principally  intended,  had  received 
orders  to  march  for  Rosetta  the  day  following 
that  on  which  we  arrived^  We  dined  with  them 
in  their  Egyptian  mess-room ;  which  consisted 
of  a  square  hole  in  the  sand,  covered  with  the 
branches  of  palm-trees.  In  the  evening  we 
rode  with  them  throughout  the  camp,  and 
passed  the  outside  of  the  lines.  The  whole 
front  of  the  British  army  was  then  drawn  out, 
and  under  arms,  behind  the  breast- work.  We 
visited  the  twenty-eighth  regiment,  in  which  were 
several  officers  of  our  acquaintance ;  and  also 
the  artillery  upon  the  heights  opposite  to 
Jtlexcmdria.  Our  videttes  were  then  going  out. 
From  this  place  we  very  distinctly  saw  the 
French  cavalry  descending  from  the  works  before 
Alexandria,  to  relieve  their  own  videttes.  They 
were  so  near,  that  we  could  discern  the  riders, 
and  distinguish  them  when  putting  on   their 
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long  white  cloaks  for  the  night.  The  French  ^^^' 
and  English  videttes  were  stationed  within  an 
hundred  paces  of  each  other,  and  often  con- 
versed; the  French  party  coming  frequently- 
over  to  ours,  to  ask  for  water.  At  that  time, 
the  enemy  occupied  a  lofty  mound  opposite  to 
our  line,  and  a  deep  valley  separated  the  two 
armies.  This  valley  reminded  us  of  the  neutral 
territory  in  America  where  Major  Andre  was 
taken,  while  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  enemies'  works,  which  he  had  been  so 
hardy  as  to  reconnoitre.  As  we  returned  to  the 
station  occupied  by  the  twelfth^  we  passed  the 
Ruin  where  the  action  was  hottest  during  the 
battle  of  the  twenty-first :  visiting  its  interior, 
an  old  soldier,  one  of  the  heroes  who  had  there 
distinguished  himself,  pointed  out  the  heaps  of 
sand  raised  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell 
during  the  terrible  conflict,  and  shewed  us  the 
dark  traces  of  their  blood,  yet  remaining  upon 
the  walls.  Afterwards,  we  rode  to  examine  the 
sluices  made  through  the  Aiexandrian  Canal,  and 
beheld  the  torrent  still  rushing,  with  unabated 
force,  from  the  Lake  oi  Aboukir.  We  had  a 
tent  allotted  to  us  for  the  night :  it  was  double- 
lined;  yet  so  copious  are  the-  dews  of  Egypu 
after  sun-set,  that  the  water  ran  plentifully 
down  the  tent  pole.  We  slept  upon  the  sand, 
not  without  dread  of  scorpions,  which  are  here 
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GHAP.  very  numerou9)  and  had  stung  severaJ  of  the 
soldiers'.  In  the  morning,  we  discovered  that 
our  tent  was  the  only  one  remaining  upon  this 
station.  The  twelfth  had  marched  before  day- 
light. During  pur  return  to  the  fleet,  we  had 
greater  diflSculty  than  befpre  in  getting  our  boat 
over  Aboukir  Lake, 

Upon  the  twenty-fifth  we  again  quitted  the 
Braakel;  and  sailed  for  the  caravanserai  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lake  Maadie,  determined  to  visit 

* 

RosETTA.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  cf 
water  in  the  lake,  we  steered  along  the  coast, 
and  landed  at  the  village  of  Utkd,  to  the  west  of 
an  old  castle  upon  the  shore.  The  surf  ran  very 
high,  and  is  here  generally  dangerous.  We 
found  the  sand  povered  with  human  sculls  and 
other  bones,  which  the  sea  and  the  sun  had 
whitened;  the  jackals  having  previously  stripped 
them  of  every  particle  of  flesh.  These  were 
described  to  us  as  the  remains  of  those  Turks 
who  fell  in  the  dreadful  slaughter,  when  Biuma-. 
parti  drove  a  whole  army  into  the  sea*. 

We  had  to  cross  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 


(1)  One  of  the  privates,  who  received  a  wound  from  a  scorpion^  los 
the  upper  joint  of  his  forepfiog^er. 

(2)  See  a  former  note,  in  this  Chapter,  p,  336. 
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jpBihlef^B  jifrican  desext',  in  our  way  to  UtkS:    chap.. 
the  distance,   however,   did  not  exceed  three  \m^m^^mmji' 
miles.      High  mounds  of  sand,  shifting  with  ^iT^l^.!'* 
every  change  of  wind,  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides,  and  concealed  the  view  of  other  objects. . 
Yet  even  here  we  found  a  few  rare  plants^  and 
some  of  these  we  collected*;  but  the  heat  was: 
extremely  oppressive.      We  also  observed  in* 
this  desert  an  interesting  proof  of  the  struggle; 
maintained  by  man  against  the  forbidding  nature) 
of  the  soil.    Here  and  there  appeared  plantations; 
of  pumpkins;  and  a  few  jars  and  cylinders  of  terra 
cotta  contained  young  palm-trees:  these  were, 
placed  in  holes  deep  in  the  sand ;  a  hollow  space 
surrounding  each  plant,  to  collect  the  copious 
dew  falling  every  night.     The  vegetation  of 
Egypt,  even  the  redundant  produce  of  the  Delta, 
is jiot  owing  solely  to  partial  inundation  from  the 
iVi/e,  or  to  artificial  irrigation.    When  we  hear 
that  rain  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  the  land  is  on  that  account 
destitute  of  water.   From  all  the  observations  we 
could  collect  during  our  subsequent  residence. 


(3)  This  is  a  part  of  the  desert  described  by  Sixvary,     (Letters  on 
^gyp*i  vol,  I.  p,A7,  ed,  2.  Land,  1787.) 

.  (4)  Among^  these  were  a  Don-descript  species  of  Lotus,  of  Orthanche^ 
of  SalsolOj  Cheiranthusy  and  of  Polypogon.  See  List  of  Plants  at  the  end 
of  XheThird  Section  of  these  Travels ;  also  the  Note  in  Chap.  II.  Vol.  V. 
of  the  8vo.  edition,  where  the  sew  species  are  described. 
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CHAP,    it  geemed  doubtful  wfaeUier  any  o&er  eouatey 

bas  fio  reguhr  a   supply  of  moiature   from 

above*    Even  Hlb  mads  of  the  desert  psurtake 

largely  of  *'  the  dew  of  heaven,"  and,  in  a 

certain  degree,  of  ^'  the  fatness  of  the  ear&.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  such  frequenl 

Alhision  to    the    copious   dew  distilled    upon 

Oriental  territories  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Bro^ 

therly  love  is  compared  by  David  'to  **  the  dew 

of  Herman.''  The  goodness  of  Jvdak  is  described 

as  the  dew^!"    *'  The  remnsmt  of  Jacob  shall  be,"* 

it  is  said%  *'  in  Ihe  midst  of  many  people^  as  a 

dew  from  the  Lord."  And  the  blessings  promised 

by  the  son  of  Been*  are  to  "  be  as  the  dew  unto 

Israel!"    In  all  this  sandy  district,  palm-trees  are 

very  abundant,  and  their  presence  is  a  never- 

iailing  indication  of  water  below  the  surface  s 

wheresoever  they  are  found,  a  brat^kish  and 

muddy  pool  may  speedily  be  formed,  by  <tigg^ 

a  well  near  their  roots.    The  natives  are  chiefl^ 

occupied  in  the  care  of  them ;  tying  up  their 

blossoms  with  bands  formed  of  the  ft^iage,  to 

prevent  their  being  torn  off,  and  scattered  by 

]the  winds.     Our  soldiers  were  at  first  ignorant 

of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  they  occasioned 


•  »i  * 


(l)  Ps.  CKKxiii,  Zy  <«)  Hofl.  vi.  4. 

(3)  Micab  v.  7*  U)  tioi.jLiv.  6. 
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by  cutting  down  tiieee  trees,  eaefa  of  -vt^Iuch  ch^p. 
proves  tB  d  little  patrimony  to  the  xuttire  vho  <  ■  i^-i  ^ 
is  fortqnate  eaougk  to  be  its  owner.  We  had 
VentHred  Qito  these  wilds  without  guides ;  and 
were  th^nefore  gkd  to  perceive^  as  we  adranced^ 
the  tjTaces  of  dromedaries'  feet  upon  the  sand, 
^ibssing  the  Ime  we  pursued.  Follo^iriBig  the 
tnck  marked  out  by  diese  anitnals,  we  presently 
arrired  at  the  wretched  solitary  village  of  Utid, 
near  to  the  muddy  dliore  of  the  lake  of  tlMtt 
name,  the  entrance  to  which  is  called  Maadk^^  ^ 
Here  we  procured  asses  for  all  our  party,  and,  Jonmey  to 
setting  out  for  Roseita,  began  to  recross  the 
desert,  appearing  like  an  ocean  of  sand,  but 
flatter  and  firmer,  as  to  its  surface,  thsm  before. 
The  jirabs,  uttering  their  harsh  guttural  language, 
ran  chattering  by  the  side  of  our  asses ;  until 
some  of  them  calling  out  "  Raschidr  we  per- 
ceived its  domes  and  turrets,  apparently  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  an  immense  li&e  or  sea^ 
that  covered  all  the  intervening  space  between 
us  and  the  city.  Not  having,  at  the  time,  any 
doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  being  water,  and 
seeing  the  tall  minarets  and  buildings  of  Roieneh 
with  all  its  groves  of  dates  and  sycamores,  as 
perfectly  reflected  by  it  as  by  a  mirror,  insomuch 
that  even  the  minutest  detail  of  the  architecture 
and  of  the  trees  might  have  been  thence  deline- 
ated, we  applied  to  the  jirabs  to  be  mformed  in 
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^^^^-  what  tnanner  we  werfe  to  pass  the  water.  Our 
s,,-^--^  interpreter,  although  a  Greek,  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  been  informed  of  such  a  phaeno- 
menon,  was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  of  us  that 
yre  were  drawing  near  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
became  indignant  when  the^  Arabs  maintained 
that  within  an  hour  we  should  reach  Rosetta,  by 
crossing  the  .  sands  in  the  direct  line  we  then 
pursued,  and  that  there  was  no  water.  "  What," 
said  he,  giving  way  to  his  impatience,  "  do  you 
suppose  me  an  ideot,  to  be  persuaded  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  my  senses?"  The  Arabs, 
smiling,  soon  pacified  him,  and  completely 
astonished  the  whole  party,  by  desiring,  us  to 
look  back  at  the  desert  we  had  already  passed, 
where  we  beheld  a  precisely  similar  appearance^ 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Mirage^;  a  prodigy  to  which 


(l)  An  explanation  of  the  phaenomeuon,  called  Mirage  by  the  French, 
ivas  published  at  CoAro^  in  the  D4cade  Egyptienne,  vol,  I.  p,  39.  by 
Monge,  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here :  but  the  author  thus  previously 
describes  the  illusion. 

*^  Le  soir  et  le  matin,  I'aspect  du  terrain  est  tel  qu'it  doit  £tre ;  et 
chtre  vous  et  les  derniers  villages  qui  s'offrent  k  votre  vue,  vous  n*ap- 
percevez  que  la  terre ;  mais  d^s  que  la  surface  du  sol  est  suffisamment 
^chau2F(^'par  la  pr^ence  du  soleil,  et  jusqu'k  ce  que,  vers  le  soir,  elle 
commence  k  se  refroidir,  le  terrain  ne  paralt  plus  avoir  la  m^me  exten*' 
sion,  et  il  paratt  termini  ^  une  lieug  environ  par  une  inondation 
g^n^rale.  lies  villages  qui  sont  plac^  au-delk  de  cette  distance  parais- 
seni^  comme  des  iles  situ^s  au  milieu  d'un  grand  Lac,  et  dont  on  serait. 
s^ar^  par  une  ^tendue  d'eau  plus  ou  moins  considerable.  Sous  chacun 

m 

des  villages  on  voit^son  hnage  renvers^e,  telle  qu*oD  laverrait  effee- 

tirement  s'il  y  avait  en  avant  uHe  surface  d'eau  r^^chissante." 

To 


J 
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every  one  of  us  were  then  strangers,  although  ^^^p- 
it  afterwards  became  more  familiar.  Yet  upon 
no  subsequent  occasion  did  we  ever  behold  this 
extraordinary  illusion  so  marvellously  displayed. 
The  view  of  it  afforded  us  ideas  of  the  horrible 
despondency  to  which  travellers  must  sometimes 
be  exposed,  who,  in  traversing  the  interminabll^ 
desert,  destitute  of  water,  and  perishing  with 
thirst,  have  sometimes  this  deceitful  prospect 
J^efore  their  eyes*.  > 

Before  we  arrived  at  Rosetta,  seeing  a  flag 
displayed  upon  the  tower  of  Abtk-mdnMr,  to  the 
right  of  our  route,  we  supposed  a  part  of  our 
troops  might  be  there  stationed,  and  therefore 
climbed  that  mountain  of  sand,  to  visit  them>. 
Here  we  were  unexpectedly  greeted  with  an 
astonishing  view  of  the  Nile,  the  Delta,  and  the 
numerous  groves  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rosetta  :  it  is  the  same  so  wretchedly  pictured 
in  SonhinVs  Travels,  and  of  which  no  idea  can  be 


To  i\i\%  Monge  adds,  that  the  lar^e  masses  only  are  distinctly  reflected ; 
but  when  the  Mirage  is  very  perfect,  the  most  minute  detail,  whether 
of  trees  or  buildiDg;8,  may  be  plainly  perceived,  trembling,  as  when 
the  inverted  images  of  objects  appear  hi  water,  the  surface  whereof  is 
Jigitated  by  wind. 

(2)  ''It  is  called  i^jJiS  al serah  hy  %\i%  Arabians t  and  is  al^luded 
to  by  Isaiah  (xxxv.  7.)  in  the  following  words:  O^^b  I'^U^Il  rt*rr\, 
'  And  fhe  Serah  (the  illusory  lake  of  the  Desert)  shall  become  a  real 
lake.'  "    Edm.  Reui^for  Feb,  1813.  p.  139. 
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formed  from  his  engraved  representation.  The 
scene  is  of  a  very  striking  nature.  The  sudden 
contrast  it  offers,  opposed  to  the  desert  we  had 
.traversed ;  the  display  of  abundance  exhibited 
in  the  fertility  of  this  jifrican  paradise ;  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  local  rdlection  excited  by 
an  extensive  proi^ct  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
plains  of  Egypt;  render  it  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estmg  sights  in  the  world.  Among  the  distant 
objects,  we  beheld  the  English  camp,  stationed 
about  five  miles  up  the  river,  upon  its  western 
Side ;  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  fortress 
ofRackmanie.  The  beautiful  boats  peculiar  to 
the  Nile,  with  their  large  wide-spreading  sails, 
w&te  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  UnaUe 
to  quit  the  spot,  we  dismissed  our  guides,  and 
remained  for  some  time  surveying  the  pleasing 
Boene.  Afterwards,  descending  on  foot,  close 
by  the  >uperb  mosque  of  j&A-mandiir,  we  con- 
tinued our  walk  sdong  the  banks  of  the  Nik, 
throc^  gardens  richer  than  can  be  imagined, 
beneath  the  shade  of  enormous  overhanging 
branches  of  sycamore  and  of  ^.  trees,  amidst 
bowers  of  roses,  and  tiirough  groves  of  daie,  of 
citron,  of  lime,  and  of  banana  trees,  to  Rosetta. 
As  we  entered  the  town,  a  party  of  Arabs,  m 
long  blue  dresses,  welcomed  our  coming,  placing 
their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  saying, 
*'  Salaam-ulyk !  Bon  JnglesesT  whUe  from  tibe 
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camp>  English  officers,  on  hoi'ses,  on  camels,  or  ^^^' 
on  foot,  added  to  numerous  boats  filled  with 
troops  upon  the  water,  gave  to  the  place  a 
character  of  gaiety  never  perhaps  possessed  by 
it  in  any  former  age.  All  authors  mentioli  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  complaining  only  of  the 
monotony  and  dulness  of  the  city.  At  the  tiihe 
we  saw  it,  no  such  complaint  could  be  made ; 
for,  with  unrivalled  natural  beauty,  Rosetta  then 
Exhibited  otie  of  the  liveliest  and  most  varied 

» 

pictures  of  human  life  which  it  is  possible  to 
behold.  From  the  different  people  by  whom  it 
was  thronged,  its  streets  resembled  an  immense 
masquerade.  ^  There  was  hardly  a  nation  in  the 
Mediterranean  but  might  have  been  then  said  to 
have  had  its  representative  in  Rosetta;  and  the 
motley  appearance  thus  caused  was  further 
diversified  by  the  addition  of  English  ladies  from 
the  fleet  and  from  the  army,  who,  in  long  white 
dresses,  were  riding  about  upon  the  asses  of  the 
country. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  went  to  the  quarters  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  He  was  then  with  our  army 
in  the  camp  near  Rachmanie;  but  we  were 
conducted  to  a  house  he  had  kindly  prepared 
for  our  reception,  '*  that  the  turbulence  of  war 
might  not,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it, 
"  interfere  with  the  arts  of  peace."  This  dwelling 

VOL.  III.  2   A 
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CHAP,  was  the  most  delightful  of  any  in  Rosetla. 
Placed  in  a  prominent  situation  upon  the  quay, 
it  commanded  a  view  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
Delta^  in  every  direction*.  We  had  therefore 
only  to  return  to  the  fleet  for^  few  articles  of 
convenience,  and  for  our  books,  and  here  to  fix 
our  residence. 


(l)  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  afterwards  viewing  this  prospect  from-  our 
terrace,  said,  **  We  have  often  abased  Scmary  for  his  extravagance  and 
amplification;  but  the  view  here  may  at  least  reconcile  us  to  his 
account  of  Rosetta** 
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1>ARTICULARS 

OF   T^K 

REVOLUTION  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 

IN   THE  YEAR    1807; 

WHICH   XNOXD   IK 

The  deposition  of  the  Emperor  SELIM  III. 
Extracted  fiom  Mr*  Walpolk's  Manuscript  Journal* 


*'  The  Nizam  Jedie,  or,  as  it  may  be  literally 
translated,  the  New  System,  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Selim,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  aug- 
menting the  standing  army,  and  disciplining 
it  according  to  European  tactics.  The  new- 
raised  troops  in  and  near  the  capital  amounted 
to  about  1 4,000  men ;  and  were  quartered  in 
the  barracks  of  Scutari,  and  between  Buyuc- 
der^  and  Pera:  in  Asia  there  were  not  less 
than  6o,000.  They  were  maintained  at  great 
expense,  and  new  and  extraordinary  taxes 
were  levied  to  produce  a  fund  for  the  support 

2  A  2 
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of  them.    The  advanced  price  of  tobacco,  and 
other  articles    of   luxury  or   necessity ;     the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn;    the 
jealousy  of  the  Jaai^safies  at  the  increase  of 
such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  the  new  troops, 
who,  as  they  imagined,  were  raised  to  check 
and   controul  them; — these  and  other  causes 
excited  complaint  and  discontent  on  every  side. 
In  the  year  1 806,  while  I  was  at  Constantinople, 
the  new  troops  and  Janissaries  met  in  frequent 
battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     Victory 
decided  at  length  for  the  latter ;   and  the  Porte 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  Colonel  of  the  Janis- 
saries to  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.     Peace 
however  was  not  restored;     the    Janissaries 
still  con^dercid,  tfce  troops-  of  the  Nizam  Jedit 
with  suspicion  and  hatred,    as  the  destined 
mean^  Qf  efifectang  a  reform  m  theii)  own  body. 
Tbq  QnQmke  of  tke  .Government  did  nofchesHate 
ta,  point  cmfc  tbft  depQsition  oS  the  Emperor, 
2^,  tbe^  oBkly  mf^thod  by  which  ti»e  discontoiHs 
arid:  murmur^;  of:  the  pwple  might  be  quieted; 
ThQy  Q^dled  him  the.  'first  Itifii^V  {bir  Giamr). 
They  m^,  that  w  &€>  h?td  been,  sieven  years^ 
ast  tb«  throiiQ,  8wxd  hftd,  not  give»  an  hour  to  it^ 
1^  Qught^  st^sK^rding  t^^  the  laws;  and  rdigion 
Qf .  \m  CQUtttryv  to  descend  from  it.    The  Sultan- 
mother,  the  Memalma  of  Constantinople^  with> 
h^:  lover,  Yue^uff,  Agav  attechcul  heraelf  ta* 


o 
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die  new  troc^s,  as  a  hoAy  on  '^om  tb^y  ccMA 
depend  to  support  the  Empefor,  i»;h6uld  ttte 
Janifisaries  make  any  attempts  to  excite  revolt- 
Under  pretext  of  dread  of  insurrection  in  the 
north  of  Turkey,  their  numbers  were  increased ; 
and  an  imminent  attadc  from  Rtissia  futtiifehed 
another  excuse  for  their  augmentation. 

"The  expedition  of  the  English  to  the 
Dardanelles  suspended  only  for  a  short  time 
the  animosity  of  the  Janissaries^  and  the  civil 
disturbances  in  the  capital;  which  were  re- 
newed with  violence  shortly  after.  On  Wed* 
nesday  the  26th  of  May,  I807,  the  rebels  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  demanded  of 
the  Mufti  an  order  for  the  death  of  those  whom 
they  marked  out  The  barracks  of  the  new 
troops  were  next  destroyed.  The  massacre 
then  began;  and  six  of  the  members  of  the 
Nizam  Jedit  were  killed.  On  Thursd^iy  the  rebels 
went  to  the  Seraglio,  and  insisted  on  the  depo- 
sition of  Selim :  and  on  Friday  the  new  Sultan 
appeared  in  public ;  and,  as  he  went  in  proces- 
sion to  prayers,  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
insurgents,  who  retired  peaceably  home,  after 
his  return  from  the  mosque. 

"  Mustapha  the  Fourth,  the  new  Emperor, 
thought  it  expedient,    after  he  had  been  on 
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the  thf one  a  short  time,  to  publish  an  act  of 
amnesty  in  favour  of  the  Janissaries.  The 
following  short  abstract  will  shew  the  nature 
of  it. 

"  It  begins  with  some  reflections  on  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Nizam  Jedit, 
and  on  the  unhappy  delusion  which  had  urged 
Selim  to  promote  and  encourage  their  measures. 
It  adds,  that  by  this,  the  officers  and  body  of 
the  Janissaries  were  alarmed ;  that  the  Oolemd, 
and  other  respectable  persons  of  the  State, 
were  obliged  to  disavow  their  obedience  to 
their  former  sovereign;  that  they  had  united 
in  proclaiming  Mustapha,  the  son  of  Abdul- 
Hamid,  their  emperor;  that  their  conduct 
had  been  directed  by  the  spirit  of  the  para- 
graph of  the  Koran,  which  says :  "  Those  who 
render  us  homage,  render  it  to  the 
Highest;   and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 

IN   ALL   THEY   DO.    ThE   WORDS   OF   OUR 

Prophet,  which  conduct  us  by  the  path 
of  life,  have  been  regarded:  If  a  city 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  let  us  give  an 
open  field  to  the  excesses  of  the  violent; 

AND  LET  us  EXTERMINATE  IT  ENTIRELY.  ThIS 
THREAT  HAS  BEEN  EXECUTED  ON  THE  BE- 
TRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  THE  EMPIRE  ; 
THEY    EXIST     NO    LONGER;     AND    THEY     SHALL 


i 
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HAVE    MORE    AND    SEVERER    PUNISHMENT     IN 
THE  DAY  OF   THE  RESURRECTION." 


It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  relation,  that 
Selim  was  deposed  on  Thursday  the  27th  of 
May,  1 806.  In  the  Hamburgh  Correspondent  of 
July  the  24th  following,  (See  General  Evening 
Posty  August  4th,  1807,)  a  long  account  was 
inserted  of  the  Turkish  Revolution,  in  which 
the  subsequent  passage  occurs : 

"  This  occasioned  so  much  distrust  and  discon- 
tent, that  the  revolution  would  have  broken  out 
sooner,  if  the  Englishjleet  had  not  made  its  appear- 
ance.  The  party,  in  fact,  were  pretty  sure  of 
their  object;  and  even  in  February  last,  in  a 
respectable  German  Journal,  the  following  pas- 
sage appeared,  under  the  head  of  J[  Dialogue  in 
the  Shades. 

"  '  A  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  London,  in 
a  view  of  the  Constellations,  has  observed  an 
insurrection  among  the  Janissaries,  and  the  death  of 
the  Sultan.^ 

"In  consequence  of  the  dispositions  after- 
wards made,  the  dethronement  of  Selim  seemed 
naturally  to  follow,  for"  .  .  .  &c. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Professor  of  Astro- 
nmnyhexe  mentioned,  was  no  other  than  the 
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writer  x)f  tl^e  pr^dicticms  Ui  JMoore  s  jilmanack, 
printed  in  1806.  Now,  whoever  recolle.cts 
"  The  Dialogue  under  Four  Eyes "  of  the  cele- 
brated  Wielavdy  ip  which  BuonapartS^  while  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  depression  in  the  East,  was 
pointed  out,  under  the  very  title  of  '*  First 
Consul,"  as  die  fut^re  Saviour  of  France,  will 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  conjecturing  from 
what  quarter  this  Professor  of  Astronomy 
received  his  illumination,  nor  from  what  sonrce 
the  revolution  had  its  origin. 

S.H. 
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No.  11. 


EXTRACT 

rROM   THK 

LETTER  OF  CARDINAL  ISIDORE 

CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

A.D.  MCCCCLII. 

•  •  •  •  ** Audits  haec,  audite  omnes  gentes,  auribus  per- 
cipite,  qui  habitatis  orbem !  Audite  haec  otiinia  qui  fidelem 
orbis  partem  colitis,  ministri,  pastores,  et  principes  omnium 
ecclesiarum  Christi,  universi  quoque  reges  et  principes 
Christicolae,  ac  universus  Domini  populus  cum  religiosis 
cunctis  !  Audite !  et  notum  sit  vobis,  qudd  praecursor  verl 
Antichristi,  Turcorum  princeps  et  dominus,  servus  aut^m  tot 
dominorum  quot  vicinorum,  cujus  nOmen  est  Mahumet, 
inimicus  crucis  Christi,  haeres  rei  et  nominis  lllius  primi 
pseudo-prophetae  et  latdris  legis  spurcissim^  Ag^reiiorum, 
filius  Sathanae  omnium  flagitiosissimus,  qui  funis  infectus,  et 
ijnsania,  sanguinem  Christianorum  sine  intermissiohe  sitit,  nee 
extingui  valet  ejus  sitis  post  eonim  innumeras  caedes.  Tanto- 
que  odio  contra  Christum  et  membra  ejus  movetur,  ut 
eradere  nomen  ejus  de  terra  nitatur ;  et  inspecto  aliquo 
Christiano  sibi  obvianti,  se  inde  existimet  sordidatiun,  ut 
oculos  abluat  et  os,  immimdum  se  profitens  prius.  Hoc 
igitur  tarn  terribile  et  horridum  monstrum,  exigentibus  derae- 
ritis  Christianorum,  justo  Dei  judicio,  in  eos  saevire  et  crassari 
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permissuSy  dvitatem  imperialem  uoTam  Romam,  olim  felicis- 
Bimam,  nunc  nusenimam,    et  omni  calamitate  oppressam 
Constantinopolim  diil  obsessam  coepit,  expugnavit,  spoliavit 
onmibtis  bonis,  et  pend  delevit.    Quis  autem  (ut  verbis  utar 
prophetse)  dabit  capiti  meo  aqaam,  et  oculis  meis  fontem 
lachrymarumy  ut  plorare  valeam  die  ac  nocte  interfectos  po- 
puli  illius,  et  scelestissima  sacrilegia  in  ek  captura  perpetrata  ? 
Quis  hujus  horribilitatis  memor,  non  obstupescat,  non  lethar- 
gicus  fiat,  non  prae  dolore  obmutescat?     Nee   turn  cuncta 
enormia  explicabo,  ne  piae  aures  audire  refugiant :   sed  ex 
paucissimis  relatis  cogitentur  alia.     Hie  nefandus,  nominibus 
blasphemise  plenus,   civitate    recepta,    post  decapitationem 
Imperatoris,  cum  omni  sua  progenie  et  nobilitate,  plurimos 
ferreis  manicis  et  compedibus  alligatos,  ac  collis  eorum  funibus 
cinctis,  extra  urbem  deduxit  nobiles,  plebeios,  monachos  et 
monachas,  mares  et  fceminas,  virtu^e  et  conditione  praeclaros, 
vituperabiliter  detr^tos,  mukis  injuriis  refertas,  ut  meretri- 
culas  et  in  lupanari  prostitutas  trahebant;   tanta  et  talia 
contra  eos  agebant,  quanta  de  brutis  animalibus,  et  qiialia 
sine  rubore,  fari  minimd  quis  valeat  ?    Adolescentulos  utrius- 
que    sexus   i   parentibus   segregabant,    et  divisim   de  eis 
pretio  negociabantur.     Infantes  coram  genitoribus  suis  ut 
agniculos  mactabant.     Matres  filiis,  et  geniti  genitricibus 
privabantur.     Germani  h  fratribus,  uxores  a  viris,  nurus  ^ 
socribus,  lugentibus  et  ululantibus  segregabantur.    Disjuncti 
consanguinei  et  amici,  in  diversis  regionibus  s6rvi  venditi 
ducebantur.     O   qu^m  amarse  lachryms,  quanta  suspiria, 
quot  clamosi  singultus  inter  amicos  et  notos !  quae  miserabiles 
voces  emittebantur  injter  tantas  csdes,  servitutes,  expulsiones, 
et  contumelias  I    Principes,  barones,  et  domini,  bubulcorum, 
porcariorum,  homuncionum  efiecti  sunt  famuli.    Intra  decen- 
nium  pueros  ad  i^jtus  suae  perfidae  sectas  compellebant.     Heu 
quomodo  obscuratum    est   aurum  fulgidum  sapientiae,   per 
tenebras   ignorantiae !    aurum    dignitatis    per    ignobilitatem 
servitutis !     Quomodo  mutatus  est    color  optimus  Graece 
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eloquentiacy  in  barbariem  Tufchiae !   lapides  sanctuarii,  si  qui 
erant  constantes  in  fide,  dispersi  sunt  incapite  omniun^viarum 
jacentes  prostrati.      De   caeteris   taceamus :    humana  sunt. 
Sed   de    injuriis,  subsannattonibus,   contumeliis,   opprobriis 
scelestibus  erga  divina,  quae  lingua  valeat  explicare  ?    Quis 
intellectus  capere  ?    Quae  aures  patienter  audire  ?    Ni  fallor, 
nunquam  ita  inhonoratus  Deus.     Venerunt  gentes  gehennae 
deditae,  in  haereditatem  tuam,  quae  Israel  est  te  videns  per 
fidem.    Polluerunttemplum  sanctum  tuum:  Ecclesiam  nobi- 
lissimam  Sanctae  Sophiae,  cum  aliis.     Imagines  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christt,  et  Matris  ejus  Virginis  gloriosae,  et  sanctorum 
ac  sanctarum    Dei,    insignia  vivifipae    crucis    conspuentes, 
COnfringenteSy  concultantes;  sacrosancta  evangelia,  missalia, 
et  reliquos  Ecclesiae  libros  dilacerantes,  deturpantes,  combu< 
rentes.     Sacras  vestes   sacerdotum,   reliquaque  omamenta 
Ecclesiae  scindentes,  ad  indumentum  suum  et  omatiun  su- 
mentes,  vel  pro  vili  pretio  conferentes ;  vasa  Domini,  ejus  cultui 
dedicata,  in  eis  comedentes  et  bibentes,  in  reliquum  conflata 
ad  prophanos  usus  transferebant.     Posuerunt  denique  cames 
sanctorum  tuorum,   morticina    servorum  tuorum,  reliquias 
beatorum  corporum,  escas  volatilibus  coeli ;  dispergentes  hinc 
inde  carnes  sanctorum  tuorum  quos  occidebant  bestiis  terrae  : 
quia  non  erat  qui  sepeliret.     Altaria  sufibderunt,  invpcantes 
nomen    maledicti  Mahumeti,    eum    laudantes  de    victoria. 
Omitto  prae  pudore  quod  mingebant,  stercorisabant,  omnia 
vituperabilia  exercebant  in  templis,  imaginibus,  et  reliquiis 
Sanctis.     Sancta  canibus  dabant,  margaritas  sacramentorum 
ante  porcos  projiciebant.     Ciim  haec  recolo,  totus  ex  horrore 
contremisco ;  nee  ulterius  stylo  exarare  queoillorum  piacula, 
et  fidei  Christianae  religionis  dedecora  et  irrisiones  injecta. 
Monasteria  tam  monachorum  quto  monialium  invadentes, 
omnia  diripiebant,   ejicientes  illos    de  habitationibus  suis : 
xenodochia   infirmorum    destruebant.      Etsi   de   multis    et 
magnis  excidiis  et  exterminis  civitotum,  historiographi  etiam 
gentilium   referant,    ferd    nulla    posset    deeolationi    hujus 
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cosquarL  Nidlum  incobm  intr^  rdtquerunty  aon  Gnecttm, 
non  L^num,  non  Armenum,  n<m  Jtideinn :  uriiem  ipiam  mis 
civibus  nudatam  quasi  desertam  effeoerunt.  Eonim  actus  et 
opera  propriis  oculls  vidi,  et  cum  reliqmibus  coDBtantissinis 
viris  un^y  pluraperpesBtts  sum  malm  et  pericula,  lic^t  de  mam- 
bus  eorum  me  eripuerit  Deus>  ut  Jonam  de  ventre  cetL" 
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No.  III. 

A 

CATALOGUE  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

VPOy  DAILY  SALB 

IN  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  EAST. 


#^<»#i^O** 


PHOCURED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  THROUGH  THE  FRIENDLY  OFFICES  O?  A 

DERVISHaN  COVSTANTINOPLE. 

TranslaUd*  and»arranged  bythSf  Miv.  OmoBJom  CmctL  RsMovAinsJii.  Ai  FeUow 
ofSidmejf  CoUegeiCambridge^  now  Chaplmnf  theSriUth  FattvrffatSmyntt, 

THEOLOGY.  Parks 

•  •  • 

1-      c;ijd^^   Jj^  SO. 

T*i£^  Resting-Places  of  Travellers.   [See  D'Herbelotip.  576.  h.] 

2.      ^5AJuu«  t^j^  j«3j   c-^U^t  .      .      .      300 

A  Commentary  on  the  Champions  of  Bedr^  by  Meninl.  [Pro* 
bably  a  work  on  some  of  the  traditions  relating  to  the 
victory  gained  at  Bedr,  over  the  unbelieving  inhabitants 
ofMeccah.]  . 


•  13ie4[>ook8  referred  to,  as  aaihoritiea,  in  forming  this  translation,  are: 
I.  J}*fferbeiot't  Bibliothdqua  Orrentale.    Ptiru,  1697.  foL 
St,  Encjklopcediscfae  Uebersicht  der  Wisaenschaften  des  Orients,  aus 

sieben  Arabischen,  Persiscfaen^  und  Tiirkischen  Werken  iibersetxt. 

Leipzig^  1804.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Z,  A  prettx  copious  abridgment  of  <*  Hajl  Khalifeh  (CSU*b  ChelAl)*s 
Cadifii*  B-Bunun  fl  esma  cutub  we'l  funun** — a  celebrated  biblio- 
graphical work ;  of  which  a  complete  account  may  be  found  in  the 
preceding  finbUcation. 
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Panis 

3.       ^    ifjyu  jJ^   ^^j\    «J^*Xo^    ^     .       220 

Tke  Prayer  for  the  Prosperity  of  th^  reigning  Prince — ^The 
Forty  Traditions. — A  Commentary  on  the  First  Chapter 
of  the  Koran.  [See  D*Herbelot^  Khothbah,  p.  1000.  a. 
Encyklopoedische  Uebersicht  der  Wissenschaften  des 
Orients,  p.  634 — ^639,  for  the  Forty  Traditions.] 


4.  ^^lyi    c^bl    tJ^-aJ    ^^         ...         45 

A  Treatise  on  Mystical  Theology, — and  Morals,  in  Turkish. 
[Perhaps  two  different  Tracts. — For  the  doctrines'of  the 
Sufis,  or  Mohammedan  Recluses,  see  D*Herbelot,  Sqfi, 
p.  816.  a.] 

5.  im^yojj  ^^  (J/.^;  ^^^      *       *      *        ^^ 
A  Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Koran,  and 

on  Mystical  Theology. 

A  Treatise  on  Religious  Seclusion  5  in  Persian. 

7.  ^y^   JiL;        .       .       ...       .       .       180 

Tracts  on  the  same  subject  as  the  last  article. 

8.  tJ^   ^j    ^Uo- 70 

The  Jemaliyyah.  [A  treatise  on  the  same  subject  3  in  Turkish.] 

9.  (5^    ^mmSy^-n    ^^aJLaSi    i^La^  ...  11 
The  Improver  of  the  Soul.  [On  the  same  subject  5  in  Turkish.] 

10.  cJUsll   ^   ujyoj   JjL,  .      .       .      260 
Tracts  on  the  same  subject. — ^The  £ye  of  Judges.  {The  latter, 

probably,  a  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  a  KazI,  or  Judge.] 

«M 

11.  i<^^    (V^^^    imJyoj    4«l3  jdjiS         .       •  45 
The  Guide  of  Kalenders.    [A  treatise  on  Religious  Seclusion ; 

in  metre,  and  in  the  Persian  language.] 
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Paris 

12.  i^jJj\    JjJUi    djiya    Jljb  '^U  .        .        180 

An  Explanation  of  "  the  Path  of  Devotees/*  by  Sumbul  Efendi. 

13.  ^c\^  Jj^  tJ^ 35 

On  Seclusion  from  the  World,  by  JIfer  Sadik.    [JIfer  the  Just 

was  the  sixth  Imam,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
all  Musselmans.    Vid.  D'Herh.  389-  a.] 

14..       Xj^i-j    V^^    ^^    i^yoS    JjLy       .        .        140 

Tracts  on  Mystical  Divinity :  The  Key  of  Secrets,  &c. 

15.  Jj   J^   JiL^   ^^U  ^,tjiJ      .      .       180 

The  Poems  of  Hidayi,  and  Tracts  on  a  Spiritual  Life  5  in 
Turkish. 

16.  uJj-aJ    ^J    i^*i-i^l    \J^3l^  •       •       •       ^^^ 
The  Poems  of  Ahmedi,  on  Spiritual  subjects }  in  Turkish. 

17*     uJ^   (^^^^  l//         .      .     «      .     •        35 
A  Treatise  on  the  same  subject^  in  metre,  and  in  Turkish. 

18.     J^/j\    l/ill  <gA^      .     .     ,     .     .    goo 

The  High  Road  of  Fakirs,  by  Enkurevi. 

19-  ^^b  ^ff'J^  C^^^\  ^^  *  .  .  440 
The  Best  of  Traditions,  by  Okchi-zadeh.  [The  Hadls  are 
the  Sayings  of  Mahomet,  traditionally  preserved  among 
his  Followers,  and  venerated  almost  as  much  as  the 
Koran  itself.  See  D'JEierb.  Hadithy  p.  41 6.  a.  Also 
called  the  Arbain  of  Okchi-zadeh.  Vid.  D'Herb,  Ocgh 
p.  684.  a.] 

20.  The  same  work  220 

21.  Ditto 360 

22.  Ditto  700 
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Paras 

.  23.    ,*iijt^  ctooW   ^^^J  ....        70 

A  Traqalaiiop  of  the  Sact6d  Traditiotu. 

24.  Jjl^t  ^  cJto  j^V        ....      340 
The  Comioentary  of  Ibni  Melee  on  '*  The  Rise/'  ^p.  e.  The 

Rise  of  the  Prophetic  Luminaries  from  the  pure  sky  of 
the  history  of  the  elect  Being  (Mahomet).    The  com** 

plete  Title  is  thus  given  by  Hajt  Khalifah,  j\yi\  4Jjluuu« 

fljikfl^  jU;:»  ^  ^  ijy^\  The  Au- 
thor's  name  is^  The  Im3m  Raziti*ddin  Hasan  ibn  Mii- 
hammed  as-saghanl. — It  is  a  very  celebrated  Treatise  on 
the  Tradition  5  establishing  the  nnmber  oi  those  that  are 
genuine  at  224^.  The  Commentator  is  also  a  celebrated 
Aathor.  His  name  at  length  is  Adbul  latif,  ibn  Abdu*l- 
Izir.     His  work  is  entitled    ^Ju   ^J  J^^S    Jj^ 

[I  have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  books-; 
as  D'Hefbeloi  (p/5§0.  b.)  is  dot  only  vety  concise^  but 
also  incorrect,  in  what  he  says  respecting  them.] 

25.  •  ci-.^t  ^  ^^  ^^  VUI    .      .    '.  •  140 
The  Institution  of  Balhaki  in  the  Science  of  Tradition. 

26.  .  Jj  j\ji%\'  Sii^       ......        45 

A  Pcesent  for  the  Fibus,  in  Turkish.     [An  M^torical  Work  on 

4he  Traditions.    D*Herh.  p.  89O.  a.]  * 

27.  ,ji5JL\ji\  j\y\ 380 

The  Lights  of  Lovers.     [Probably  a  GoUectioB  of  the  Sacred 

T^ditions  3  translated  into  Turkish^  by  Ahmed,  brother 
i  of  Mohammed  ibn  Salih,  the  author  of  the  original  work, 

entitled  Magharibu  z-zamSn.  H.  KH.] 


Tke  Forty  Tcaditions, -by  Sadrm'ddiQ  Fetevi; 


^^ 
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Paras 

29-    j(^  J^  ^  zr- 140 

A  Commentary  on  the  Nokhbah  of  Ibn  Hajar.    [See  D^Herh. 
674.  a.    Haji  Khallfeb  gives  the  title  at  full  length,  thus; 

^\   Jjb\   ,^dk<3^   ^^J    iJJi\   lfaCji\   whence  it  ap« 

pears  that  D  Herbelot  has  made  a  mistake  in  translating 
the  title,  *'  Ce  qu'il  jr  a  de  meilleur  dans  la  pauvreti" 
instead  of  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de  meilleur  dans  la  reflexion. — 
Probably  his  copy  had  Jill.  This  led  him  into  greater 
error,  viz.  the  notion  that  Poverty  is  the  exclusive  subject 
of  the  Hadis  which  occur  in  this  work ;  while  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  general  treatise  on  the  traditions  relative  to  the 
Prophet.] 

Shaikh  Kasim,  on  the  Nokhbah  of  Ibn  Hajar,  &c.  [i.  e. 
Shaikh  Kasim  ibn  Ko'tlubogha  (U;1^)  of  the  HaniH 
sect.  UHerh,  262.  a.     Haji  Khalifeh.] 

31-      Jj   ^J^J  U-i>*^^         ....      220 
A  Commentary  on  the  36th  Chapter  of  the  Koran,  &c.  in 
Turkish. 


32.      4/*^  *^  ji'**^        .... 
The  Commentary  of  MuUa  Jam!  [on  the  Kotan.] 


33.  ^\M   jdf^  yjj  jJ^         ....      .         45 
A  Commentary,  in  Turkish,  from  the  41st  Chap,  forwards. 

34.  ij^   ^\   ^  gjy^  C^\  j?);Juui;    .      .      300 

A  Commentary  from  the  38th  Chap,  to  the  end  of  the  Koran, 
by  Abu*l-leis. 

35.  ^U   ^1S  jSmJJ'      ......;     140 

A  Commentary  on  the  78th  Chap,  of  the  Koran,  by  Kazi. 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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36.     jJ^   Jij   f^lij^J 14Q 

Divine  Meditations^  In  Turkish.  A  Conimentaiy.  [Perliap9 
two  distinct  works.] 

A  Commentary^  in  Turkish^  firom  the  47th  Chap,  of  the  Korln^ 
forwards. 

38.  j]l   Ji>^  JU^  ^J\  jXmij      •      .      • .     •         ao 
The  Commentary  of  Ibni  Kemal>  vol.  I. 

39.  ^  J1   ^U   J,l  ^  ^jlLn  ji^  .      2Q0 
A  Commentary  on  the  Koran,  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th 

to  the  28th  Chapter^  by  Baizavi  (Beidhawi), 

40.  UJ\   ^\   jU/H   ^   9d\)   ;^       .      .      380 

A  Commentary  from  the  25th  to  the  34th  Chap,  of  the  Koran, 
by  Shaikh-Zadeh. 

41.  ^UajuuJ    jli^f   ^ji^AJ^ 

The  SuQ  in  the  Firmament,  by  Bastami.  [A  Treatise  on 
the  ^Mystical  Powers  of  the]  Arabic  Letters.  See  D'Herl^ 
193.  a.  7^5,  a.] 

42.  Ditto •      .      500 

43.  ^   U:^Ji    ^J    ^J9\y>.  .       .       .       •         90 
^Translation  of  "The  Peculiar  Properties  of  the  KorSn :"  [The 

Khawass;  i.e.  the  Peculiar  and  Cabalistical  Properties  of 
the  Letters  used  in  the  Koran.  Encykjbpsedische  Ueber* 
sicht,  p.  7g.  615.] 

44.  1//     U«l^  •...♦•  r  110 

A  Work  on  the  same  subject^  in  Turkish. 
A  Work  on  the  same  subject,  in  Arabic. ' 


AP?E}ri)^3?,  N**^  III*  3SJ 

Fknts 

4Q.     ^jc  A^U  ^j^\^ 260 

The  Cabalistical  Properties  of  the  Letters  which  occur  in  the 
First  Chapter  of  the  Koran  3  in  Arabic. 

^7.     ^^  u^Ip*  t.-^*^     .     .     .     •     .       60 

A  Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  same  subject  5  in  Turkish. 

•^S*     ^/*^  J]/  i/^!;*"  •     .     .     •     .     .     160 

A  Treatise  upon  the  same  subject  5  by  Temiml. 

49.  {sjo^y-l    iJ\yi^  j\yi\   ^juAi  .      ,       .      260 
LuDQiinaries  lighted  up — on  the  same  subject.    [See  D'Herh, 

223.  b.} 

50.  Ditto 300 

51.  [^^^i*u«l\]  ^^^AuflcOl  \aJ\  ^  J  j%jLc  Uft^l     180 
The  Revival  of  the  Sciences,  and  a  Commentary  on  "  the 

Excellent  Names."    [Two  different  works.    Of  the  first> 

*      ■ 

thp  whole  title  is,   ^oJI    aAc   *U^1 — It  is  the  most 

celebtated  work  of  AJghazali  {D*Herb.  GazcUh  p.  362.  b.) 

of  which    Haji  Khalifah  has  given  a  comprehensive 

•       «       »       •  , 

account    There  are  no  less  than  twenty  different  works 
bearing  the  title  of  the  second,  enumerated  in  the  Keshfu* 

52;    ^M  ^t^        ......       70 

The  High  Road  of  the  Derout. 

53:    io\)  jci>  [^Ir]  ^^*      ,    .    .    .    260 

The  Sermons  of  Khizr-zadeh. 

54.  J^ji      IM\    ^\i4  .  .  .  .       :    ^  .  60 

The  Alchemy  of  Habit,  by  Ghazali.  The  title  should  have  been 
written  ijUuJlu^  The  Alchemy  of  Felicity.— it  in  a 

a  B  2  ^oi\ 
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work  on  Moral  and  Religious  subject5>  in  Persian^  by  the 
celebrated  Ghazali.  There  are  several  translations  of  it 
in  Turkish. — It  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  Gha- 
zall*s  works  given  by  D*Herbelot,  It  seems  to  be  attii« 
buted  by  him  to  Ibnu'l  Arable  p.  121.  b.  See  Haji  Kha- 
lifeh.] 

55.  [itdcOJff]  js^  ^^'i  jajfi\  ^UuU       .      •      180 
The  Key  of  Al  Jefr,  by  Ibn  Talahah.     [Probably  the  work 

entitled   «.^l«y!|«   w«l8C\!t    JkeC\!t — by Kemilu'ddin 

Mohammed;  Ibn  Talahah  A*n-nasibi.  The  Ilmu'ljefr 
waMjSml  is  the  Art  of  predicting  Future  Events  by  a 
Cabalistical  Combination  of  the  Arabic  Letters  supposed 
to  have  been  exclusively  possessed  by  Ali  and  his  descen- 
dants. See  D*Herh.  366.  b.  1021.  a.  Encyklopaed. 
Uebersicht;  618.  and  Haji  Khallfeh.] 

56.  ^\  ^^\  ^U\  <X.aU         .      .      .      140 
The  Object  of  Pilgrims^  by  the  Shaikh  Ilahl. 

57.  ^y -      340 

An  Elucidation.     [There  are  several  works  which  have  this 
title.     See  UHerh.  853.  a.] 

58.  ^jt^  ,^^      .      .      .      .      .      .      •      440 

An  lllu8tration-«-£/e^an/.     [Probably  the  same  work.] 

59.    Mjij  ^j\  ^j     ...    .    ..    ;o 

The  three  works  of  fierkeli,  together.    [Probably  the  works 
mentioned  hj  D'Herb.  (v.  Barcali,  p.  185.  a.)  viz. 

1.  iOwWSUll   th),      2.  ^\^\  C^\      3.^^U»  blfcl] 

t 
r 

60.      The  same  book.  ........        80 
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61.    j)Lj  J  JjLJI  J*x*«  ^ .    .    .    .    •    no 

'*Thc  Adjuster  of  Prayer/'— and  other  Tracts..  [The  first 
is  a  treatise  on  Prayer,  by  Mola  Muhammed  ibn  Fir  Ali^ 
comihonly  called  Berkeli.    Haji  Khallfeh.] 

62.  Jj\hi\  jjJ 70 

Strings  of  Pearls  [a  treatise  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
the  Mohamnaedan  Religion.    See  D*Herb,  41.  a.] 

63.  Julifi    U^J        .......         25 

A  Translation  of  the  Fundamental  Principles. 

^^*  L5^i;«>j^  ^jjj^  [jh-  *^y^  •    •   •   ^^ 

Haidarani's  Commentary  on  the  Akayid  of  Jelalu^ddin;  [pro- 
bably a  Commentary  on  the  Work  of  Jelalu*ddln  Mo- 
hammed ibn  As^d  £*s-sadiki  £*ddawani^  finished  A;  H. 
gi5.  which  is  itself  a  Commentary  on  the  jikaid  of 
Azadu*ddin.     See  Haji  Khallfah.] 

65.     jjU^  ^    ^   j*Iac        ....     260 

Isam  on  the  Comment  on  the  Akayid. 


66.  i^^jjj         90 

{i.e,  Isamu'ddin  Ibrahim  ibn  Muhammed  al  IsferSyini'd. 
A.  H.  945.  This  work  is  a  body  of  Scholia  on  the  Ak3ld 
of  Nasafi.  H.  KH.] 

67.  sjj\j  ^  ^}j\mj^\  ^^j     .     .     ;     .     130 

Truth  minutely  investigated,  and  the  Bayi3ryah.  [The  former 
is  probably  a  work  on  the  Traditions  5  (see  Stewards  Ca- 
talogue of  Tippoo  Sultan*s  Library,  p.  l62.  N*  xxviii.) 
The  latter  probably  a  poem,  in  the  rhymes  of  which  the 
letter  Ba  constantly  recurs.] 

68-  Ditto 130 


/ 
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6q.    Cd^^  ujAjf^  ^  i^\  isjbly^       «    ,     i40 

The  Evidences  of  the  Prophetic  Mission,  and  a  Curious  Mistd-^ 
laoy.  [The  former  is  probably  a  Peniah  work,  by  MdlS 
Nuru*ddin  ibn  Abu'rrahnian,  ibn  Ahmed,  Al  J3mi,  who 
died  A.  H.  388.  (i.  e,  the  celebrated  Poet,  who  was  also 
a  great  Theologian.)   Haji  Kballfah.] 

The  Names  of  the  Holy  Prophet — ^May  the  Peace  of  God  be 
upon  him ! 

71.  ,%KJ1   ^    S]yi\  ^j^ 180 

The  Lamp  of  the  Heart,  a  treatise  on  Schblastie  ThlBology. 

72.  [^^uJii]    juaiJI  USi\   ij^^       .      .      780 
A  View  of  the  Proofs,  by  Nasafi.     [A  treatise  on  Scholastic 

Theology^  in  a  thick  volume  (says  Hiji  ELhaliiah),  by 
Abu'l  Moayyen  Maimun,  ibn  Mohammed  £*nnaMifi> 
who  died  A.  H.  580.] 

73.  ^jy^'i\  ^\j^ .140 

A  Treatise  on  the  Miraculous  Ascent  of  Mohammed  into 
Heaven,  by  Alajuri. 


74.  jAi\  [ci^cvju.]  ci-,«uu»         ...        70 

An  Examination  of  the  Faith. 

75.  J^\    ci-ccvj^ .      140 

The  same  work. 

76.  ^U   J^^  ^U  JtAyf.   Jj       '      .       *         90 
A  Treatise  on  Jewek,  t.  e.  the  Mohammedan  Religion. 

77'      yjj   i^y*  .......  80 

A  Sermcn  in  Torkiih. 
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78.       J\i^  140 

pChe  Marginal  Notes  tjf  Mola  Ahmed  Ibn  Musa>  surnamed 
Al-Khijali,  on  the  Commentary  on  the  Akaid  of  Naiafi^ 
by  Mola  Ramazan  ibn  Mohammed*  It  is  much  esteemed, 
and 'was  dedicated  to  the  Vezir  Mahmud  I^sha^  which 
displeased  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  It  was  finished  A.  H. 
862.  A.  D.  1408.  H.  KH.] 

79.     ^^Uk01  v/c  J^'i]  ^ 300 

The  Oce|in  of  Thoughts,  on  Al  Khiyali.  [Scholia  on  the  pre- 
ceding work.  H.  KH.] 

80.      ^jU.   ^jL   [*^S^%1]    Jjj!l«l        .      ..    220 
A  Commentary  on  the  Eyyuha'l  weled^  by  Khadimi.    [An 
admonitory  tract  on  Religious  Retirement^  by  Alghazall. 
H. KH.    See  D'Herh,  362.  b.  ^ I .  a.] 

8i#    \J^j  ^^^j^  ^^J         •    •    .    .      go 

A  Translation  of  *'  the  Paths/*  by  Borhinu*ddiD.  [Perhaps 
a  treatise  on  Mystical  Divinity.] 


82.  ^^t-J*?**  *^ **° 

A  Collection" of  Prayers  for  the  Prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

83.  ^^j^   ^U    CDJ^j 2fi0 

On  the  Unity  5  by  Huriifi.     [Probably  a  Tract  on  the  Unity 

of  God.] 

84.  f^)\  d^  ;^jJ^\  ^U   c^J^j       .      •      140 
On  the  same  subject  as  the  precedingi  by  the  Shaikh  Abdu*r^ 

rahim. 

85.  ^\j^.  U^J 

A  Translation  of  ''  the  Ocean  of  Scholastic  Divinity."     [fer- 
haps  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Nasafl^  who  died  A.  H, 

508 
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508.  H..KH. — ^This  date  Is  nearer  .to  the  truth  than  the . 
former^  580,  as  the  year  of  his  death  was  A.  H.  507> 
according  to  Haji  Khalifah's  Chronological  Tables.] 

86.    j}^\  ;^^\    ^\  LzAjXi^  .      .     .26 

Divine  Counsels^  by  the  Shaikh  Akbar.  [Perhaps  this  book 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Metaphysics.] 

The  Refuge  of  the  Pious^  and  the  Stronghold  of  the  Rightepus. 

88.    ^    ;^^V  J\ji   ^^UV  AacyuaJ       .        35 
Advice  to  Walkers  in  the  Paths  of  Religion,  by  Ghazali  Shaikh 
Akbar.     [See  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  llppoo   Sultan's 
Library,  N.  xii.  Theology.] 

89.  ^yiS      J\    Jij\        ......       260 

'^The  Useful  Things"  of  Ibnul  Arabi.  [Probably  a  com- 
mentary 6r  abridgement  of  some  of  Ibnu'l  Arabi's  works. 
See  i)*Her^.  J  21.  a.] 

90.  Jj\  lSoj    <o*Mutfj^   .      .      .      .      .      .      220 

The  first  half  of  theMobammed  iyyah.  [A  large  commentary  pn 

'     theKoran,by  AlMus'nefik.  See  D*Herb.627.  b.  H.KH.] 

91.  ijUjUl    iJ^    ifj\)    ^\y^     ....       190 
Khwajah-zadeh,  on  "  The  Path."     [Perhaps  a  commentary 

on    the  celebrated  work    by  Pir  all  Berkeli,   entitled 

£^J^4.s^t    ijbja      See  N""  lix.  p.  392.] 

92.  Ui\j^\    tj^    JU^    y       ....      300 
Karah  Kemal  on  "  the  Stations.^'     [A  work  on  Scholastic 

Theology,  by  Azadu'ddin  Abdu'rrahman,  ibn  Ahmed, 

Alka'zi,  who  died  A.  H.  706.  Karah  Kemal  is  the 
surname  of  Mola  IsmSdI.  H.  KH.  See  Stewart's  Cata* 
logue,  N*  xxi.  Philosophy.] 
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93.  ^  (^\j4^    ^    ^   iio\j^\^    .      .      .      140 
Khwajah-zSdeh  on  a    Commentary   on    the    same    work. 

[Khwajah-zadeh  is  the  surname  of  the  M5la  Mos'tafi, 
ibn  Yusuf.    H.  KH.] 

94.  jJlkJI    ij^    '^ 140 

ACommentaryon  the '^Ascending Thoughts**  {j\iaji\  «Jlk«) 

(itself  a  commentary  on  a  theological  work)  by  the  Seyyid 
Al  Jorjani.  H.KH.     See  D'Herb.  581.  a. 

95.  ,JuU     Jutfltc 440 

The  Text  of  the  Makasid.  [Probably  the  Makasidu*l  Hasa- 
niyyah ;  a  work  in  much  esteem;  containing  the  principal 
Traditions  (Hadis),  arranged  alphabetically  by  Al  Sa- 
khawi.  H.  KH.    See  D'Herb.  739.  b.] 

96.    f^^^A^  i^jj^  ^^c^ no 

An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Abu  Hanl^h* 

97.  l^]    i^5U   jW 440 

The  Exalted  Morals ;  [by  Ibnu'l  Khinnabi.  See  D'Herl.  A5.  b.] 

98.  [^^)L]    JU    jUJ 500 

The  same  book. 


> 


99-     Jl>-  jy /     i»o 

The  Forty  Gluestions.     [Perhaps  relating  to  the  Arb&In^  or 
Forty  Authentic  Traditions.] 

100.  Oy^\^\    ^<ul}    U4> 45 

A  Treatise  on  Prayer,  by  Abii*s-s{llud, 

101.  Ditto 70 

102.  JyiJiy    ^^bUo  J    i«US    Jl^t   .      .        70 
An  Account  of  the  Resurrection^  and  the  preceding  book. 
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103.  ^\    |%U    v-.JL^    Sj^J     f      .      .      .      120 
A  Thmslation  of  the  Testament  of  the  Great  lixAtn,  [1.  e,  Abd 

Hamfah.}  • 

104.  i^ynuj    C^b^t       •••..•        50 

Metaphysics  and  Mystical  Divinity. 

105.  (<«pU.    4auu    ^jJL       .      .      •      ,      •       180 
A  Commentary  on  the  Bismillah,  by  Khadiml. 

106.        Aj>|jUa»«     ]Aj00     JjIuuu«         •        .        •        •  '    ^        110 

Qaestions  on  "  The  Strait  Path  :**  [i.  e.  Islam^  or  theMoham- 
,   medan  Faith.] 

102.     ^\^   Jj  ^i^\  y\    *-^      .     .       JO 

An  Essaj^on  Prayer  by  Abu*l-Leis^  translated  into  Turkish 
by  M^nayi*.  [The  author's  remaining  names  are^  Nast 
ibn  Mohammed^  As-samarkandl^  Al  Haoifi.  (See 
D'Herb.  Samarcandi,  753.  a.)  H.  KH.] 

108.      J^liLs^t    UU^    i^\jS     .....      000 
The  Quintessence  of  Truths.     [Probably  the  work  entitled 

by  Abu'l  Kasim  Omadu*ddin  Ahmed^  Al  Farabl^  who 
died  A.  H.  (So;.    H.KH.] 

log.      jl^   JiUi    ^U>^         •      .      .      .      .        70 
Translation  of  "  the  Merits  of  a  Holy  War." 

110.      ^\    ^Je.\^    ^    ^UJI  JiJ        .      ;      300 
The  Morning.  Journeys.    A  Commentary  on  "  the  Suppliant 
at  the  Asylum."     ['UuJ!    j\^3\  ^  ,  JUJ!     ^b 

«•  ■  ♦  ' 

m\xA\j    The  Suppliant  at  the  Asylum  of  Mercy  instructed 

in  Morning  and  Evening  Adorations^    by  Jelalu*ddin 
Abdu*rrahman^  ibn  Abi  Bekr  As-suyuti^  who  died  91 1*] 

I  ■■     '  I  ■      ■!  <  II 

*  Perhaps  manayi  &  ti»t  a  propdr  nime ;  tod  signifiei  tbat'th^  oomiliaBtliy 
gives  mcrel]^  a  general^  -nM  a  verbal^  tmnslatipn  of  the  ori^jiiil  iMik. 
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111.  ySj   jU)J\   o\j        .      .  ...      110 
t'he  Viatiaun  of  the  Fidthfol,  in  Turkish. 

112.  <j*iyull    Jyo 300 

The  Purifier  of  Souls. 


113.'    Jj  j\j\    4Z*lli> 90 

The  Paths  of  the  Righteous^  in  Turkish. 

114.  ^r•^^  ^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^  ^^     ^^^ 

Scholia  on  Al  Jaml>  by  Kechi  Mohammed  Efendi.     [Pro- 
bably the  CQmmentary  of  Jami  is  meant.] 

1 15.  Ji\jL  ^ji4  [<^J^]  s^j?- 1/-  lT^  ^^® 

Fasfs  Comment  on  the  Great  Section,  and  the  Text  of 
Shaiili.     [7)'Her*.  7^5.  a.] 

Il6.     UU    v^]^  Jjiy   jyA^*    .      .,     •      .      700 
The  Truth  of  Divine  Grace,  by  Ragbib  PSshl  [Grand  Vizir. 
SeeDeTo//.] 

[*^j]    '^*-!>    •      140 
The  Precepto  of  Ali  Kaih.>-A  Hatdf!  IVeatise,  and  Scholia 
on  it. 

118.        ^yuXtj     ^^^     ^"^^y  •        •        •        4  JO 

A  Translation  of  **  the  Abrogator  and  the  Abrogated  $*' 
Qi  work  either  on  thi^  S(>uriou8  TraditioiM,  6X  ob  die 
<x>ntradictory  Dogmas  of  the  ELnrin.  Haji  Khalilah 
mentions  several  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
Mekkl,  Abfi  J^far  An-nahhas,  Abu  Daud  As-sijistanl^ 
AbQ  Obald  Kasini,  Abti  S^ld  At-tamimni,  Jelalu*ddin 
As-juyuCi  d.A.  H.911,  Aba*rK3iim  ibn  Sdlmah^:^.] 
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119.    Jjjo  ^  [^j\i]  ^r^  ^J    •    •  1400 

A  Persian  Translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Delayil. 
[Perhaps  the  ^^\  ^  ijLaJl  J6  ^  CL^jj3ssi\  J)Jo 
by  Abu  Abda'Uah  Mohammed^  Al  Jazuli.] 

120.  i^^\  Ojlj    Jjij    iJ^J       .      .        .      140 
Translation  of  the  Delayil^  by  Daud  Efendi.  * 

121.  .  f^j^    i^iXib\JL    Ja>.y    ^jjl^   ...         70 
The  Garden  of  the  Unity^  by  the  late  Shahidi. 

122.  J^\    jIjJU) 140 

The ,  Balance   of  Truth.     [A  Polemical  Tract,    by  Katib 

Chelebi.] 

123.  c^Joii    ^j^U«A    djyf?   .      .      .      -      .      735 

The  Tejvid,  by  Sh^ban  Efendi.  [Tejvid  is  the  Art  of  de- 
claiming the  Kuran.    Encykl.  Uebersicht^  ^74.] 

124.  JjjH^^^...^*        35 
The  Great  Tejvid,  in  Turkish. 


Jurisprudence. 


125.      j^lSj  [cUj  ^^^Ui]  ciUjUi  Ij^AJ^  .  50 

A  Collection  of  Law  Tracts. 


126.     c^UJ^j  cU   ^j4J^     .     ...       70 

Tracts  on  the  same  subject. 

127.    »J\j  s-^^  cJm^  •    •     ...     90 

The  Form  of  Summons,  by  Hajib  Zadeh. 

128.  Ditto       .      ...      .     .      .      .      .      180 
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129.  ^    ^^Joil     ^jo^-    .      .  .      .       110 
The  same^  by  Hazret  £fendi. 

1 30.  ^jCi\     CL^ 140 

The  Adrianople  Summons. 

131.  j^UilJ    j^U      .......      260 

The  Collector  of  Fetv^s^  [i.  e.  Juridical  Decisions.    UHerh. 

341.  b.] 

■» 

132.  tjU-j    \yi    *cj4^  .      .      ,      .      .        7a 
A  Collection  of  FetvSs,  &c. 

133.  t^Joil    <1)1   fjoii    ^y|,U»     ....      ilO 
The  Fetvas  of  Falza'llah  Efendi. 

> 

134.  Ditto 140 

135.  ^iX>i\    ^   ^\pi 700 

The  Fetvis  of  All  Efendi. 

136.  4^^1       yj^       S^*^ 9^ 

[Probably  the  same  work  as  the  foregoing.] 

137-      w'j    *>ij^    ^yi 180 

The  Fetva  of  Muayyed-zadeh. 

138.  ^)\    430©    t^ljUi 320 

The  Fetv3s  of  Abdu'rrahim. 

139.  Jjt    fjJJ   ^)\   Joe    ^\yi     .      .      .      300 
The  Fetva  of  Abdu'rrahim— One  third— First.     [Probably 

this  book  b  the  first  volume  of  a  Collection  of  Decrees 
on  Cases  relative  to  the  Division  of  Property^  to  which 
the  term  "  one  third"  may  refer.] 
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140.      ^^jil    ^j^ 140 

Mubayyu'ddln.      [Prbbably  a  Collection   of  Fetvas.      See 

141-  ^j^ .         35 

The  Sirajiyyah — [see  below.] 

142-  ^U>.]/->    [u4ll/]    u^]/    ^^^•'?y      •      •        SO 
A  Translation  of  the  Sirajiyyah.     [A  celebrated  Treatise  on 

the   Law  of  Inheritance^  published  togetbec  with  an^ 
English  Version,  by  Sir  William  Jones."] 

A  Translation  of  the  same  work,  by  Hajib-zadeh. 

144.     ^4^   ^\j    .......      go 

A  Tract  on  the  same  subject^  by  the  Sayyid.  [Probably  the^ 
Commentary  on  the  Sirajiyyah  by  All  Jurjan!,  who  is 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sayyid.] 

145.  Ditto 110 

146.  yj'j    unj^   lA]?  4UjlaJU>    JU>yj        .      120 
A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Jnberitances, 

by  Tursun-zadeh.     [Ferayiz  may  h^ve  two  senses.    See 
D'Herh.  344.  b.] 


147.     ucdj^\  ^  c^Ka^I  J^      .     .     •    260 

The  Resolution  of  difficult  Cases  in  the  Law  of  Inheritances. 

148.  ^\j  JfA.^       . 45 

The  Code  of  the  Law  of  lobeotances^ 

149.  Ditto        ........      .       230 
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150.       ^\ji     ^J       .......  45 

A  Translation  of  the  Law  of  Inheritance. 

151.  ^jL   ^j   [^^\J]    ^}ji  ^  .     .     260 

The  Spirit  of  Commentaries.     [A  Commentary  on  the  same 
law.] 

152.  4Jd>.  dJo   ;^yli     ......     lao 

A  Tract  on  the  Feudal  Law  of  the  Turks. 

153.  ^Uj\  .,^-4^    ^y\j     .      .      .      .      •      180 
The  Regulations  of  the  Ajem-Oghlans. 

154.  ^1   ^    dM   <U>^ 180 

A  Translation  of  "  I'he  Advantages  derived  from  Knowledge 

of  the  Law.*'  [Al  Fik-h  comprehends  all  practical 
duties^  whether  social  or  religious.  Encykl.  Uebersicht, 
671.  D'Herb.  343.  b.^j 

155.  lJjjJL    ^   ^u>Jj 35 

A  Translation  of"  The  Exalted  Law." 

150.       4^<XXam     i5fJUL«   jtoiJ^^  •       .       «      «       110 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Monteha^  by  the  Sayyid,     [Probably 
Jorjani*s   Commentary  on   the     ^^^iju^l     jMoLkuI) 

Jdadl  ^  Jj^^l  ^  ^  ^\  Jl^l,  by  Ibnu'l. 
Hijib.] 

157.  y^^^^  ^ji^^  \J^  \J^  ^J  •  l^^O 
ATVanslation  of  the  Multeka>  by  AiFl-Khalri  of  Kutahyeh 
(Cptyaeum).  [The  best  account  of  the  Multeka  is 
given  in  the  **  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman  by  Mu- 
radgea  d'Ohsson,**  I.  23.  8vo.ed.  and  /fafnmer'j  Osma- 
nischen  Reichs  Staatsverfassung^  I.  10.  See  also  DePiy- 
$onneVs  Retnarks,  on  De  Tott,  (p.  46^  Eng.  Trans.)  and 

UHerh.  6M,h.  lj^\  ^^  \Jj^^^  \J^ 
Is  the  corbplete  title.  Al  Haj  AH  Al  Halebi,  a  scholar 
of  the  tuthor'f^  is  the  Commentator  mentioned  hj 
P^sonnel:  he  died  A.H.  967.] 
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158.  UIU   The  same         140 

< 

159.  ^'j^(    ^l«V    ]j^  J  ^    UcuuLt        .        70 

Ablution — Sale  and  Purchase. — An  introduction  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Law.  [The 
first  is  probably  a  tract  on  the  ablutions  prescribed  by  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  last  a  religious  or  legal 
work,  by  Abu'l  Barakat  al  Anbaii,  who  died  A.H.  577."] 

160.       c^Joil    Hjj^SH    \jt  J    j-JJ      .       •       .       .  90 

Sale  and  Purchase,  by  Hamzah  Efendi. 

161  •       (•jSaJU   £MjJ^]  jS^    *-**y  •       •      •       140 

A  Metrical  Ver-^ion  of  the  Sadru'sh-sherlih.  [See  D'Herb. 
703.  a.  H.KH.  For  an  account  of  the  Hidayah,  see 
Hammer's  O.  R.  Staatsverfassung,  I.  7-] 

162.  ^0\    SsjL .      120 

The  Law  of  Islam. 

163.  ^jWuJI  ^jJfSSS 320 

An  Exposition  of  Prohibited  Things. 

164.  iUiiJ     JiluM»        ^J  .  ...  110 

Questions  relative  to  Debts,  in  Turkish.  [Perhaps  this  belongs 
to  the  former  class,  in  which  case  the  title  would  be 
translated,  "  Religious  Questions."] 

165.  JUuii\    ^    cMc  ^\    .      •       .      .      •      580 

Ibn  Melic,  on  "  the  Pharos."  [A  celebrated  work  of  Nasafi ; 
see  D'Herh,  576.1 

166.  C^*U»JU»        ........         45 

Tracts  on  the  Seven  Fundamental  Principles  by  which  the 

Division  of  Inheritances  is  regulated.      [See  Encykl. 
Uebers.  b.  678.]  .  * 
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16^.       ^JJ  j\jA    ^U    •.;.;.  35 

The  Collector  of  Secrets,  in  Turkish.  [Probably  the  Trang- 
lation  of  a  celebrated  Coramentaiy  on  the  Meaar,  hj 
Kowamd'ddin  ibn  Mohammed.     See  H.  KH.] 

168.  ^Ua3     [^]    *Uit      ......      300 

CkunparisQns  ^d  Similitudes.    Undier  this  ti^«  Hl^I  Ipialifeh 

mentions  two  celebrated  works  on  Juridical  subjects, 
and  one  on  Grammar.] 

169.  ^^\     Jj^V       ;/.-....         35 
The  Principles  of  Jurisprudence. 

170.     ^\U5(\  ^  ^J^  ^A^f^  v^f^      *     300 

Merkebchi  Mohammed  Chelebi  on  Jurisprudence. 

•       .       •       •  •  1      • 

i;i.    Ditto 120 

172.     ^£;^1    ^\ijJi\  J^I^  .  «     .  ^     .     dOO 

Summaiy  of  the  Great  Decisions. 


173.  J^\  i>  140 

[Probably  a  work  on  the  Lawfidness  of  smoking  Tolbacco, 

by  All  ibn  Mohammed  Al  Maliki,  entitled  jUjJi   h\i, 

^J^\  ^^  JjbJl  Uj^oii  ^U  i^jL  JaCU  A  com- 
plete proof  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Smoking,  provided  it 
be  not  continued  till  the  understanding  is  obscured. 
H.  KHO 

174.  Ditto 180 

175.  Ditto 220 

VOL.  III.  2  C 
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Ethics,  Metaphysics,  &  Logic. 
176.    ci^Ujj  ^^frjj  u^^  c^^    -    *    -     1^0 

The  Principles  of  Logic  -,  and  the  Rule  for  determining  the 
,^     Correctness  of  Demonstrations. 

177*     i}j^     •.•...•..     340 

The  Extended.    [A  Conmientary  on  the  Talkhls  of  Kazwini. 
DHerh.  849. a] 

The  Exposition.     [Probably  the  work  mentioned  abpve.^ 

179.  u^    u^        ......      220 

The  same ;  a  fine  copy. 

180.  ^U«  jolM^ 200 

The  Abridgement  of  Metaphysics.     [Probably  the  Bhorter 
Commentary  of  S^da*ddln  Al  Taft^zanL    See  H.  KH.] 

'  181.      Ditto      .      .      .      .      .      i      .      .      .      300 

182.  ^UiJi    ^    ^;i^^J^       ....      180 
S^du*ddia  on  the  Key.    {Probably  the  same  work  as  the 

preceding.] 

183.  ^    ^^-1^    CL>y\     •      ...      .180 
A  Collection  of  Metaphysical  Tracts. 

184.  Ditto 30 


185.  ^tl^jj  c^b^l   ^jujf^        ....      llO 

Ditto,  &c. 

186.  ^    ^j4:^   ^JJMJ 0O 

A  Collection  of  Quatrains.  [This  is,  perhaps,  merely^  col- 
lection of  scraps  of  poetryj  though,  from  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  exclusively  appropriated  to. 
spiritual  su'bjects.] 
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187.  fS^ji^j  UbjL  cu^  J  C^W<  ^j-i^      140 
A  Collection  of  TVacts  on  Divine  Grace, 

m 

188.  i^JoiV    c:^*v6    (j-ujull  ^JM^  AJUy      .        56 
'            .      •      »      »      • 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  by  Yecdest  £fendi. 

lag.    ji^y^  ^JJ^  i^Jhd^  dj^^AA     .    140 

The  Shamsiyyah.    £A  Treatise  on  logic.   D*Herl,  JJ6.  b.] 

190.      ^^ioitjgu.    JU*uu4A   ^^  <^)XJ^     •       •       140 

''The  Images**  (on  the  mind).  A  Commentary  on  the 
Shamsiyyah^  by  S&du'ddin.  [Probably  Al  Taftazani, 
whose  commentary  is  mentioned  by  H.  KH.]  j 

IQI.      (^\j,j^      ..•«««.*.      100 

[Probably  the  same  work.] 

•'The  Images"  ^)y  the  two  Sayyids*.  [Perhaps  it  should  be 
(CJUUy  which  is  the  usiial  title  of  Al  Jumani.  It  is 
probably  his  Comment  on  the  preceding  work.] 

193.  ii>];ij-aI11    ^   i)Ult     .....         60 
Oinad  on  <<  The  Images."     [Probably  Omad  ibn  Mohammed 

ibn  Yahya  ibn  Ali  Al  Farsi.]  ^ 

194.  C^ILj^oaII    ^    fXa&       .       .      .      «      440 
Isam  on ''  The  Affirmative  Propositions/'     [Probably  M^ulani 

Isamu*ddln.] 


*  Tastyehi  Bagha  will  admit  of  Tarious  interpretadons ;  and  wiUiout 
knowing  the  subject  of  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  detennine  which  is  to  b» 
preferred.  ^UudJ  moreover,  has  most  probably  been  substituted  by  the 
Transcriber  for  some  other  word. 

2  C2 
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195.     J^   y^^  ,  •^j.  (J^j    ^*>1;   sfj^    • 

Minkarl-zadeh  and  Isam^  and  Abdu*l  Ali  on  Ethics. 
Essay  on  Politeness,  in  Turkish. 

197..    ^^U.jj  (J*  mIU)  i^jU     .     .     ...    22p 

The  Perfeclioa  of  Students  in  Spiritual  Sciences. 

198-.     ^^Ji)^    ^    ^  l/^^^    *l^        •,     •      700 
A  Work  on  the  same  subject. 

199-     ^U^  AjuJj  i^j    .....      TO 

A  Translation  of  ''The  Advice  to  the  Forgetful."  [Probiably 
the  work  of  Abu  Laith  al  Samarkand!:  D*Herh.  8M.  b. 
"^ho  mentions  two  more  having  the  safiae  title  and 
subject.}  I 

200.  .  ^^\,  djUS^  ^  ^^U^     .     .     .     170 

Mirza-jans  Commentary  on  the  Total  Limit  of  *'  thie  r<fece&- 
sary.*'  [It  consists  of  Scholia  by  Mlrzajah  Ash-slurazi^ 
the  great  work  of  Jelalti*d(tin  As^dJ 

201.  ^^^ax^  ^j&    u.^       .      .      ^     .      ISO 

The  Comnientary  of  Khabisi  on  the  Tehtib.  [The  Tcbzibtt'l 
mantik  wa*i  Kelam  is  a  very  celebrated  Treatise  on  Logic 
and  Scholastic  Theology^  by  Al  TaftazanL  (If  is  omitted 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  given  by  D'Herb,  847.  h.) 
The  Author  of  this  Commentary  was  also  named  Abd* 
u'liah  ibn  FazliJUah.H.KH*.] 

202.  isS\j  ^jjiJL%    ^^\   c^Uyj^       .      .      140 
Gn  Scientific  Subjects,  by  Tashcupri-zadeh.   [lyHerl,  102d.a. 

Mola  Isamu*ddiOy  &c.    The  proper  title-of  the  work  is 

,  i^jUuuS^,  ,^^^A^  J   i^f^Uuj)    JUi^.      It  contains  aoi 
,  account  of  near  five  buodred  sciences.] 


m>m^-^i     I  ■       III  n.         ,<! . 


I  ■  I  Mil 


*  See  also  Miatic  Metearchetf  VIII.  p.  89.  8fo  Ed. 
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203.       ^jji   J    JjlJU    i^jjju  J    Cf>jlil)l    W        •        14Q 

The  Polisher  of  Hearts^  and  ''Instruction  for  theStudentt,&c."^ 

204.  i^J^j   (!^J^  (^i^  ^j^    •      »      •      •      110 
A  Commentary  on  the  latter  work,  &c. 

205.  «Xx^t  jjj  J    Jjot^   JajU   ajI^    •      •        45 
The  same.  The  Mddil  (see  above)>  and  Bedru*r-reshld. 

206.        JjLy    Icyk^     fjuJJtJ 260 

A  valuable  Collection  of  Tracts. 


^rm 


History  &  Biography. 
20;.     ^j\j  ^jli ,120 

The  History  of  Firari. 

208.  ^Ji   i^J  :^Ji     .     .     ,    .     .     no 

The  Select  History,  in  Persian.     [See  ITHerh.  Tarikh  Kho- 
zideh.  868.  b.] 

209.  cJjUS^  JiU  ^  cJjUl  *>iV    •     '•      9Q 

The  Utility  of  Good  Actions,  illustrated  by  the  Examples  of 
Virtuous  Kings.  [Probably  an  historical  or  biographical 
miscellany.] 

210.  ijf)ajjm0 180 

The  Collector  of  Novelties.  [A  Historical  Miscellany. 
D'Herb,  Mostathraf,   634.  b.] 

211.  jyuj     J^^Jj .169 

The  History  of  Taimur  (Tamerlane). 


•1 


t  Published  from  a  very  defective  copy,  by  Reiand,  at  Utreehtt  iu  1 7Q9 ;  with 
^•mBolEnchifidionStudioii. 
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212,   jjAss  >jj\y    .    ,    .    .    .    *    .    160 

The  Hiatoiy  of  Talmur  (Tamerlane). 

213:  jV^i  jiUj  A**^  .   .   .   :   .    20 

A  Traiulatioa  of  "  the  Oetaib  of  Hiitory." 

2 14.  Ditto      .      .      .      • 6a 

215.  ^^>  jUiJJt  JilSj        4     •      .      .      ,       70 
The  same  work,  in  Turkish. 

'   216.     ^^  jC  ^/i  ^^J3  ....        90 
The  History  of  Yigirmi-sekiz  Chelebi. 

217.      JU   ^^Ur«j  L5***:/^   ^^'•'^  ^AJ^    V     160 
The  Victories  of  the  Moslem^,  in  Turkish;  and  the  Stra- 

tageni9  of  Aali. 

218.     ^^  ;mJ3 "45 

The  Histoiy  of  Egri  (Agria). 

The  Tree  of  the  Family  of  NAm3a  by  the  Shaikh  Akber* 
[Probably  the  work  mentioned  under  thin  title  by  lyHeri, 
767-  a.] 


220.     1^^   |JU  J^JS    Uj>-JS 70 

A  Translation  of  the  ASlam-3rI  (Abbia). 


221.  UJ  ^jfi  j^JS 180 

The  History  of  P6chevl,  in  the  Hand-writing  of  ...  .  [The 

name  of  the  Transcriber  is  wanting.] 

222.  ^J  ^JJfclscull  ^4> 80 


The  Treasure  of  Heroes^  in  Turkish. 
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The  History  of  the;;Oth£Dan  Empire^  by  Nishanj!  (PSsba). 

224.  JjV  *>U  ^U    i^y^      •      •      .      .      ^      140 
The  First  Volume  of  the  History  of  Hamzah. 

225.  y-2^    ;^i\j       ,      .      ^      .      •      •      .      46o 

History  of  Egypt. 


•  •  a 


226.      ^^  ja^  ^jb   **?^ 
A  Translation  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  by  Suyjiti 


228.      ^\ijj^   j  ^> 
Historical  Relations, 


220 


227-     Jy  ^^  ^«>"       .      .     ,     .      ,        25 
A  History  in  Metre  ^  in  Turkish. 


6o 


229.     Ub  y^*^  J\iji  ;^^j\i    .     .     .     ,       45 

The  History  of  Tiryaki  Hasan  I^h^. 


23Q.     )jj^  J  iJjUJl  AjJ^         ....      300 
The  Grarden  of  Kings  and  Vezlrs. 

231.  \jj^\  iii^o^  Jii    .     -      .      f      .      -        90 

Continuation  of  the  Garden  of  Vezirs. 

»  •  ■    » 

232.  ^\a  ^>-     .      ,- 229 

The  History  of  Sami. 

233.  irjlj  ^\jdu^  4^  ^jjU    «     .      •      «      220 
The  History  of  Mari  Shemadan-zadeh. 

«« 

234.  tjyha    ^J^   '^J^    v^     •       *       •       •       l^Q 
jj^  History  of  Medinah  ^  in  TyirkisiJb. 
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235-     ^}i   grjUjo  ^jtyJt   ^\)ai  .      •     /       70 
The  Chain  of  Histories^  by  Baizavl ;  in  Persian* 

236.    J^\    ik^        ......      J     20O 

A  Present  for  the  Great.     [Probably  the  Naval  History  of 
the  Turks,  by  Katib  ChelebL] 


237.  (^5(1  jUr\  ^  ^\  U^  u>ji      .     110 

A  Translation  of  "  The  Consoler  of  Afflictions  by  the  History 
of  Nations.** 

238.  ^y>  :u^Jj     .      .      .      .      f      .      .      220 

The  History  of  Khwajah  [f.  ev  S^da'ddin  JSfendi,  the  cele* 
brated  Turkish  Historian.] 

239-      ^j^    f^]/^    J^  ^jl?     ....        30 
Histozy  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Pyramids ;  in  Arabic. 

240.  Jji   jV   Uj^   -^j^        .      .    '.      •         50 

4 

First  Volume  of  the  History  of  Nftima. 

241.  ^UJos    JT    >ijlJ 

History  of  the  House  of  Osman. 


300 


242.  Ditto       ........     '.      180 

243.  [^\i]    J\Sj  J,1  ^  .^   :^^J3     .     500 
First  and  Second  Volume  of  the  History  of  Taberi. 

244.  [j^U]   ^IS   u.^    **a^      •      •      •      700 

•*The  Garden,"  by  the  Preacher  KAsim,  p.  e.  \\j^\  JU^ — 

[An  Abridgement  of  the  Historical  Miscellany  of  Za- 
maksheri.     See  D'Herl.  Rabi.  704.  a.] 

245.  Ditto 300 
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246.     ^\i  Cy-oLi  ^j  u>^j      .     .     ,      ISO 
A  l^atulation  of  the*same  work. 

j]^     .      ,      140 
The  Ceremonies  obaenred  in  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mekkah^ 
Medlnah^  and  Jerusalem  (Kuds),  by  Shaikh  Murad, 

248.  ^^<Uit  jp^^l    ^l3   ajJum     ....       UO 
TheHistoiy  of  Salim^  by  Ishak  £fendl. 

249.  ajJu    ^llaL»   (L^U^      r       •      •       •       ..         15 
The  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Sellm. 

250.  |Jacl  ^W    c^Uo^^i   ^U«l\   OjJU     .      180 

Strbgs  of  Pearls  exhibited  in  the  Virtues  of  the  Great  Iroanv 
[f.  e.  Abu  Hanlfah.  This  is^  doubtless,  the  work  of 
Mohammed  ibn  All^   ibn  Yusuf.     The  full  title  is^ 

H.KH.] 

25K      ^\    ^W   woU^    lA^y         .    '.       .      660 

A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  the  Great  Imam.  [Probably  the 
preceding  work  3  in  Turkish.] 

252.  ,^j\i  uJ^^   iZJ^jJuf^    ^       •      .      .      220 
The  History  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph ;  in  Persian.     [Probably 

this  is  only  a  Romance.] 

253.  UU   Olijdi 180 

Memoirsof  the  Learned. 
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254»     4ji\AMi  JjIK^  U>^    .     .     .     .     .     SOO 

A  Translation  of  [*  The  Anemonies."    [Either  a  Life  of  Abu 

Hani&h,  by  Zamakhsheri,  entitled  _»  ^Uaa!1  J^U«» 

AAMji\  (ji}3->-   oi*  ^®  Memoirs  of  the  Learned  among 

the   Turks,   by    Tash-Kupri-zadeh>  entitled     j;>lL& 


255.      Jfj);  ^5^  UJjl  u^U^     ,     ,     .      ,      190 
Memoirs  of  the  Saints,  by  Nazmi-z^deh, 


256.  Jj    \jij\    uJiU       •      ....     260 
Ditto,  in  Tui'kifth. 

257.  Uljtt  5/jj    *4^        .      .      .      •      .      220 
A  Translation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

258.  ^j  fja^\   ^jui^\     •     •     .     .      .     22a 

The  best  of  Tales,  by  Berkell.  [Probably  on  the  same 
subject.] 

259.  Jij    [LuJt]    bjiA   fjo^       ...  3000 

The  Tales  of  the  Prophets,  in  Turkish. 

360.      Ditto 180 

261.    j]\  ^  c^lfl!  i]^     .     .     ,     •       45 

First  Volume  of  the  Miritulcayinat.  [A  History  of  the 
Prophets,  in  Turkish,  by  NishSnji-zadeh,  who  died 
A.H.  1031.  H.KH.] 

262.  <-^U>.t    A^jj   JiA^J       ..«.».      150 

A  Translation    of    "  The    Garden  of    Friends'*      \j^jj 

LJis:\^'i\j  ^\  jJ^  ^  c^U>.:n--The  Life  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  immediate  followers.  H.  KH.] 

263,  Ditto      .      ,     .      .     .      .     .      ,      .      740 
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First  Volame  of  the  Life  of  the  Prophet. 

'     265.      /-jj  jJs^    Jji     '.,..••      300 

Continuation  of  the  Life  of  the  Prophet. 

^    266:      UijJ^     [JiUA]   Je.^     ....      180 
The  Exalted  Virtaes.    [Probably  an  Eulogium  on  the  Pro- 
'       Phet]    

267.      j^ljX-   ^dS\    ^juaJL  ^jl  Jjlj^       .      110 
The  Illustrious  Births  by.  Shamsu*ddin,  Sivasi.     [Probably 
a  Life  of  the  Prophet.] 

i    268.     ^x^  J  ^  ^jtoH    ^^  ^   .     i     700 

The  Travels  of  Veisi  to  Meccah  and  Medinah.    A  fine  copy. 
'    269.      ^^  ^  J   [j^]  jjjJt.    Ditto     .      :      180 

270.      (J^  is^  Ls^3  ji^         Bitto,  transcribed 
byHakkl        .      .      , 440 

371*      L«*«ij  jf-         ...      Ditto      .      ,       160 

272,      4^J^^  Ji J* .  jJW    •..•..      140 
The  Life  of  Aziz  Efendi. 


^ 


273.      Ditto g2 

.       140 


274.       ^M  OJl^    i^jd:^.  ^jJL  C-^U^      . 
Memoirs  of  the  Sherif  Nusret  Ayyadl. 

.     275,      ^"1   Uj    Jl^j    ^   ^\    IjJ^l   la^     ,      180 

The  Virtues  of  the  Saints,    displayed  in  the  History   of 
Hizaullah. 


t 
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27Q,    Uj  ^jJ^  u^U«      .    .    .    ^    .    tgo 

Memdn  of  Shaikh  Vefa. 

3;7.      ^^    5UJ1    i-5j        •      ....      110 
Hie  Garden  of  KSizu,  in  Turkiab. 


278.      ^^^    4ji^  CuU^b     .      .      p      .      .      500 
The  Lives  of  Sufis,  by  Sellemi. 

279.     ^^^  i/^t   5;^oJ     •     .     .     ;     .       80 

The  Lives  of  the  Turkish  Poets,  by  Ladfi. 

280.  ^jU  \jM£i\   Sjjj       .....        35 
Ditto,  by  Sadiki. 

281.  ^A^    ^jmm^    SjiS     .....      660 
The  Lives  of  the  Turkish  Poets,  by  Hasan  ChelebL 

282.  \jji^\   ij^       Lives  of  the  Poets       .      .        45 

283.  ^^^  1^1^    J.mH  jy^       .      .      .      110 
Official  Regulations,  by  KStib  Chelebi.     [A  sort  of  Court 

Calendai;,  or  Register  of  all  the  Great  Offices  of  the 
Turkish  £mpire,  by  Haji  KhaBfah.] 

284.  Ditto        .      ^  .      ^      .....      IIQ 

285.  Ditto     .      •      ^ 140 

286.     tJjxXA  j^^Jj  J  y^U    ,     .     .     .       60 

A  Code  of  Regulations,  and  the  History  of  Constantinople. 


^'     ■  *   — — i^^i^— ^^»^m». 


Poetry,  Romances,  &c, 

287.  <,./.iiu>    JjjJ     The  Poems  of  HJ«*      .        70 

288.  ^J\i     .     .    .     — —  Baki    ,     240 
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A  complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  B3k]. 

290.     ^\i  [sjAj]  sj^j^  f^j  ^yj  Jij!^^ 

The  Poems  of  Vakuli^  Sellm^  and  Reshid;  in  Persian, 
.291.      ^j^  J^ji^      The  Poems  of  Urfi      . 


292-      BItto 


301. 


302. 


304. 


293.      Ditto      ........ 

294  •      Jjltfi      The  £legies  of  the  same  Poet 
295.      c>J^  uW*^  ^®  Poems  of  Sabit 


^97  •      [l/^V*!    t^V       "^^^  Poems  of  JamI 


298.      Ditto 


-Khamu  Ibrahim   . 


•     w 


•  • 


^5^^J   •    • 


Sajib    . 


RushenI 


Panb 

240 


110 


CJ^j^  (^  • 


the  late  Fehim 


305.      i^^ji  i^y^s^  ^  A^U 
Poenos  of  Aasim^  and  a  Collection  of  Odes. 


.      •      .      • 


225 
100 

190 

70 

170 


296.      [c^bJ^e]  obljs  The  Odes  of  Ditto.     4      180 


70 


110 


90 


299.    fi^\J  r*^ 

300.      ^jij^  {ju^  The  Poems  of  Shems  Tebiizi      1^ 


140 
380 


303.     Ditto 120 


90 
300 


417 
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306.      {^j^   •      The  Poems  of  Maghrib!     «.     ^  IlO 

S07.      ^5-SJU    .      Nakahi      .      ,  26O 

308.      ^L     .      Sami        .      .  140 

'    3  OQ.      t^jf^  «V^  J  ^<l44>f  Ismeti^  and  Sayyid  Sabrl    1 40 

310.  ^sxx<  ^j^Auo^  Jlfi  o^  ^Ijij  ^  700 
A  Commentary  on  the  Poems  of  All  Hosain  Meibidi. 

311.  u^kj^  tj^^j  ^^j  (^  Ji^  J^^  26a 
The  Poems  of  Sviltgax  Selim,  Skhi,  AhJi,  and  Rfyaz. 

.  312.     ^15      •        The  Poems  of  KMimi    .      ,  70 

313.  ^/^  i.^^  YusufHakki  •  55 

314.  laiU.      .        Hafi»        .      .  110^ 

315.  Ditto .     ;     .  220 

316.  (jttJii      Ditto,  a  fine  copy     ,.      ^      .      ,  30O 

317.  ^        .        The  Poems  of  Nef a      .      .  340 

.• 

318.  Ji\:f^      .        Nejati      .      .  220 

«» 

.3 19-      L^J^    •        Sebuhi     ,      .  HO 

320.  ^U        .        Nayili      ,      .  220 

321.  Ditto J4Q 

322.  ^J  ^^j£>i Faizi,  in  Turkish    .  220 

*•         *•                                    "              .  • 

323.  (^j^      .   .  The  Poems  of  Shekyet        „  220 
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:S24.^     fl^j  «      «    Tlie  Poemi  of  Nedlm 

325.  ^  aUjA^     . 
A  Collection  of  Poems. 

326.  jtU   ^^4*^ 

Thet  Poems  of  Rahmi^  in  Tahtarian. 


«      • 


•      •      .      • 


327. 


-The  Poeau  of  Infai 


«   4» 


328.     ^Ajj^     « 
32Q.     ^Ji; 


Mutenebbi 


^  Refdi 


330.      ijIj^        •      Poems  in  Arabic 
331*      tJ/^!^  c^ji*^    "^^^  Poems  of  Misri 


332. 

333. 

Ditro 

334. 

SiSri 

335. 

s^b^ 

336. 

^^J 

337. 

^'^. 

338. 

t 

339. 

J^\> 

Yahja 


Yeseri 

GhazSH 

Riyazi 


4CjJU(j  i<fJ^    dltto^  TayyibI,  and  Abdi 

Rumi 


NaUkI 


Obeldi 


340.  4^«XUfi    . 

341.  ^}    jjU        Sadik,  in  TarkiA 


Bui* 
540 

260 
260 

700 

460 
18Q 
160 

260 

110 
25 

120 

45 

220 

380 

70 
380 

110 
50 


4Id 
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3^42.     Cia  u^'^y  TfaePbenaofFendikiJBcg     ^      140 
343.      i^Jjtj      .       VMI      .      ,        35 

844.    ^vy*^  ^^  ^rJ^  Hr-      •    ••    -    ^^^ 

The  Foenu  of  Sherf,  in  Persian,  transcribed  by  Shefili. 

345.  L<A?"    <^^        *  .     ..      #     -      rf        60 

The  Poems  ofkmri  Chelebi. 

346.  ^J   ^\;i^     ..4444,         40 
The  Poems  of  Ibrahim,  in  Torkish^ 

347.  iCfji    irJJwsJ    ^U>y       4      4'     4      4      ,      110 

A  Translation  of  the  Elegj  entitled  ''  The  Mantle/'     [See 
D'Herh.  211.  a.  Bordah,'] 

348.  irj;j    ^J^     ^^  ;       •      «      •      «      180 
A  Commentary  on  *'  Th6  Mantle.*' 

349.  ij\jL  ji\    i^j    ^ 150 

Ditto,  by  Abu  Shanah. 

350.  ^Ij    i^ji»    ^*yfi    UOioi        »      •      .      140 
A  Commentary  of  Kayish,  on  the  same  Poem. 

351.  ^^W    ^MiA>-      .......      140 

The  Five  Poems  of  Isayi. 

352.  iuU    z\L     The  Shah  Nameh      .      .      .         80 

353.  j%jkU  ^    i\L    ^J        .     .     .     .     500 
The  Shah  NSmeh,  in  verse,  in  Turkish. 
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Ibni  Hlsham's   Comment  on  the  Poem  of  C^b  ibn  Zubair. 
Published  by  Lette  at  Leyden,  1 748.] 

355.      [c^Ul;^]  vijUljji      Odes     ....      70 

356.    *jj  i<^  ^y^  i^j^     ....    70 

The  Error  of  the  Mesnevi,  by  Ibn-dedeh. 

357.  Ditto 180 

358.  jj^ jji  iUd^j  i^yXii  bjifi-]  iiij>'  zr"    ^^ 

A   Commentary  on  the  same   work^   &c.     Translation  of 
Bud-numud.     [The  MSS.  h?AJe%trak  twice.] 

359*      (V^^    s^y^  r/^  L5^^    •      •      •      •      240 
Second  Commentary  on  the  Mesnevi,  by  Shemii. 

360.  \^S^   ^jlal«        The  Metrical  Version  of 

^Antabi    ...         70 

361.  jlluuj .        45 

The  Garden  (Bostan).     [A  celebrated  work  of  S^di.] 

362.  Ditto 60 

363.     yU«l^ 80 

The  Rose  Garden  [by  the  same  Author]. 

364.      Ditto 140 

.365.      Ditto 110 

366.     t^5l  jUJ^   ^buj  ^     ....     80 

A  Conmientary  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Gulistan  {Rose 
Garden),  by  Lami. 
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367.  ^    ^Uu*l^     ^ 140 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gulistan^  by  Lami. 

368.  Uj^l    ^^    (JL>\jj\   ^       .       .       .       220 
A  Commentary  on  the  Stanzas  of  the  Mufti  Al-Lebib. 

369.  JLsi    jJu    iA^J! 70 

-A  Translation  of  the  Pendi-nameh  of  Attar. 

370.  ^<*4^   L5^^    *^         .....       140 
A  Commentary  on  the  same  work,  by  Shemii. 

371.  J^J    ^^   cr^-ds??-^ 35 

''  Counsels/'  in  Turkish.     [Probably  a  Version  of  the  Pendi 

Attar.] 


3 


72.      i<-^^  j\x^\      Poems  5  in  Persian      .       .       140 


373.  ^jojA  J  j\jiJL\   ^JfA^    ....  110 

A  Miscellany  of  Poems,  &c.     [The  word  ehyaz  occurs  several 
times^  in  a  sense  which  the  Dictionaries  do  not  give*.] 

374.  [^Uubb]    ^UibU 45 

[Probably  a  book  of  Tales.     See  En.cykl.  Uebersicht^  p.  454.] 

375.  Ditto 50 

^7^*      iiiji^  1/1"^      The  Romance  of  Khosrev  and 

Shinn     ....         55 

377.      ;^jJi^     .      .      Ditto,  by  Shaikh .      HO 


*  Perhaps  it  mMtu  «  blank  leaves." 
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378.  4^*3ail  i^y  ^L^^  <uU  ^^^  ^jjwfl»>  ij/^*^      16 
The  Guarded  Fortress  5  The  Book  of  Pleasure :  and  the  Essay 

of  Musa  Efendi. 

379.  ,^\     Jo   ,^f^       ......         70 

The  [Poems]  of  Husni-dil  Ahi. 

380.  2uU  Jjd^    *4^ 20 

A  Translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Nightingale. 

381.  ^\j  jXfSJi 140 

The  Romance  of  Alexander. 

382.  i^Jjj\  jije.  <ub   jUji-    ....      500 
The  Romance  of  Soloman,  by  Aziz  Efendi. 

383.  iul5  jjj^  110 

The  Romance  of  Firuz. 

384.  ^jt^  t-^J^**^   [Wj]  ^1;  v-i-ji      .        50 
The  Romance  of  Yusuf  and  Zoleikha>  by  Hamdi^  a  fine  copy. 

385.  j\xL\  ^j\i   Jb^l  UM       ...      660 
The  Charms  of  Imagination^  a  Poem ;  in  Persian. 

386.     ^\i  Jj4j  obi^ 66ii 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  Nabi. 

387.  L^^    Hji^        The  Khairiyyeh  of  Nabi   .       120 

388.  ^JM-  ^Uu-b  The  Tale  of  Khalili    .      .         40 

389.  jlift   ^J^        The  Garden  of  Lovers     .       110 

2  D  2 
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390.     w|j  Jii\j  9/    ^lijil   t£j\j^         .      .     180 

The  Mirror  of  Lovers^  by  Karah  K5sh-z3deh. 

391.  Ditto 700 

392.  ijJLj  ^^'i   iJj  jJLb,         ,      ...      110 
The  Book  of  Love^  by  Ibni  Firishteh. 

393.  ,^  \J^  J   *U.       ......         70 

M 

The  King  and  the  Beggar^  by  Yahya. 

394.  idSj    llU   JU^  ^Jij     .      .      •      .      380 
The  Picture  Gallery,  by  Kemil  Pasha- zadeh.    See  D'Herb. 

671.  a.  Q56.  a. 

395.    ju^  ji   Ditto 260 

396.      i^dJJb    ^jcJ^ 90 

[Perhaps  the  Divan  of  Faizi,  th^  brother  of  Abfi'i  Fazl. 

397.  c^ljj  JWtj  uoi^J^  \^^  cMU.       20 

Tales  of  the  Judge  and  the  Tfitef^  and  sax  account  of  the 
Resurrection. 

398.  U\j   ^yUlb 140 

The  Humayun  Nameh.  [A  celebrated  translation  of  the 
Anvari  Soheill  into  Turkish.  See  Jonesii  Com.  Poeseos 
Asiat.  p.  452.] 

399*        S&2j^    C^UUr^ 500 

The  Assemblies  of  Hariri. 

400.      Ditto 700 
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401.       liftlj    ^^,Am>.     UuXl    JJS^  .        .       .        140 

The  Rhetorical  Treasure,  by  Husein  Yalz, 

403.      \mj\        Rhetorical  Formularies      .      *       .  Q 

403.  CuUju»  %J;l«^ji   iUj.ii?»^       .      .      .      220 

A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

404.  ^    UJJ^ 220 

A  Treatise  on  Rhetoric^  by  Lami. 

405.  Ditto 220 

406.  \J^%  ji^d      A  Guide  to  Rhetoric    .       .      220 

407.  »4)]j    JUi    CL?liJ^ 220 

The  Rhetorical  Lessons  of  Khanall-zadeh. 

408.  --wJi^       Ditto,  by  Veisi         •      ...       120 

409.    jjJuUiJjt   c.^j>   (id^<  'V^       .     .     90    . 

The  Rhetorical  Lessons  of  Khanali-zadeh,  by  Abdu'l  Kerim : 
has  never  been  on  sale  before. 

410,      Ditto 180 

411.    J<|^  tr*j^^ 9^ 

Tracts  on  the  Particles,  &c. 


412.      ^\yl\    ^    *«^|;  ^JAiJ     .      .      .      . 
^-zadeh,  on  ditto*.  ^ 


•  Probably  the  ^l^^^    c^^    or  parang  ?|  the  I^hir  by  Z^nl-zadeh. 
printed  in  the  Royal  IVessat  Utkudar  {Scutari),  A.H.  1218=A.D.  180S. 
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413.  ^l^^    ^    J^^\ 1100 

[Kush]  Atah-li  on  the  Izhar. 

414.  4>ty:  J  ^\  LHy  ^  **^1;    JHJ        •       ^^O 
Zeini-zadeh,  with  Kush-Atahli  on  the  Particles. 

415.  ^\y  J   (^y    ^tUU\ 60 

Rules  and  Examples^  in  Persian. 

4i6.    ^>y4^    .    .    .^  .    .    .    .     go 

A  Collection  of  Examples,  in  Persian. 

4i7-     u^J  jJ^b  u*i/  '^)?    ....      90 

The  Principles  of  Persian  Grammar,  with  Examples. 

418.  Jh    ^jL 70 

Belali,  on  the  same  subject. 

419.  jii^    M^ *^ 

A  celebrated  work  on  the  Syntax,  by  Zamakhsheri. 

420.  -*u    jJl4^   a^      Syntax,  complete     .      .      260 

421.  Ditto 90 

422.  Ditto 320 

/ 

423.  ^j^   JU^    Ji    ^ijuU   ^        .      .      260 
A  Commentaiy  on  the  Miftah,  by  Ibni  Kemal.    A  fine  copy. 

[See  D'Her^.  571.  b.] 

A  Ck)mmentary  on  the  Merah,  by  Hasan  Pasha ;    [i,  e.  the 
Merahu*l-arwah  li-tasrif.     See  D'Herh,  578.  a.] 

425.       lib     ,.yu^   J^   rjA 70 


Ditto. 
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426.       ^\     ^    j^J  20 

Donkuz  on  the  same  work.     ID' Herb,  300.  a.] 

427-      U«J^      Ditto,  a  fine  copy      .      .      .      .      344 

428.  ^  ^^  [^]    gjj^  ^jJ\  ^  ^^\^ 

4)j«dU!t      .      •      •      320 
Sldu*ddin  on  Al  Izzl;  and  the  Riihi  Shoruh  on  the  Maksud. 
[See  UHerh.  £zzi,  Izzu'ddin  al  Zinjani,  S&du'ddln  is  al 
Taftazani. For  the  Maksud,  see  below.] 

429.  (Ditto,  without  the  latter)        ....        90      ' 

430.  Ditto 130 

431.  Ditto 45 

432.  ^j^  ^5^-/•  ^J^ ^30 

The  Sayyld  [Jurjani*8  Commentary  on  Izzi.] 

433.  ^  dU^  Ufjfi      ......        90 

The  Declensions  and  Conjugations  [of  the  Arabic  Nouns  and 

Verbs.] 

434.  Ditto go 

435.  Ditto 140 

436.  Ditto 180 

437.  4lt    JJ^  JuL  ^ji^   ^U      .      .      .      300 

A  Commentary  on  the  Shafiyyah,  by  Seyyid  Abdullah. 
[A  work  on  the  Tasrif,  by  Ibn  Hijib.  The  Commentator 
is  also  named  Al  Hosalni.] 


438.      J^-dU   ^  S^jU^ 7^ 

"  The  Inquiry,"  a  Comment  on  the  Maksud. 
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439.        ^i]uU|^    Ia)j    tiyok^    mjJ^         ....  9^ 

A  Commentary  on  the  Maksud  [a  celebrated  work  on  this 
subject]^  and  other  Tracts  on  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

440'.      SjJi)    ^U  ^jt,    Ui        ....         70 
A  Commentary  on  thd  Conjugations,  entitled  Manihulghina. 

441.  ^\   v.-iil^    ^^jt    LJije\   Jarlji        .        90 
A  Commentary,  entitled  Kashifu'lkhina^,  on  the  '^  Principles 

of  Grammar.** 

442.  ^5JJUll   ^    UjJI    ^le.    jXa£>        •       •      •       140 
Isani  on  the  Conjugations;  with  Sl'dl. 

443.  Aiil^      Kafiyyah 140 


444.  ^\^     Upyi 25 

A  Translation  of  the  Kafiyyah.     [See  D*Herh.  232.  a.*] 

445.  iUiWV  ^   ^j •    1200 

RezI,  on  the  same  woi^. 

'446.      <U&U    ijjj^   J^*^    ^^   *      '      *      ^^^ 
Scholia,  on  Hindrs  Commentary  on  the  same. 

447.      4jiW1    J^  ^^JjUb .180 

Hindi,  on  the  same. 

448.  ijm  Ji  ^\ 90 

A  Commentary  on  the  same. 


*  The   ^(^1  L^\  ^e\    or  Parsis^  of  the  K&fiyya£  by  Zeini.zacleh  was 
printed  at  the  Constantinople  Press,  A.H.  1200=A.D.  1735-6. 
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449-      ^5fi->^^t^  *Ui\^  aaijij 90 

The    same,    with   Metaphysical  Tracts  5    (the   Isagoge    of 
Aristotle,  &c). 

450.     jUaS^    (•jL  ^  J^\  jUui     .      .       .       140 
A  Treatise  on  Prosody. 

451-      Jj^t   ^    Jj\d\    [(jiy]     •      .       .1100 
[Kush]  Atahl!  on  the  Imtihan  [ul  ezkiya^^^an  Abridgment  of 
the  Kafiyyah.] 

452.  \9\jb\j    ^jd\   430^   Ui^   Ju9     .      .      .       140 
The  Hundred  Verbs,  by  Reshidii*d<tefi>-  &c: 

453.  ^^JlbJ\   JiSU  4*^1  (^ji^      ....         34 

The    Parsing   of   the  Alfiyyah,  by  KJislid   fizheri.     [See 
D*Herh.  88.  a.] 

454.  ^\    :^^\    ^J^    aU     .      »      .      .      140 
The  Science  of  Letters,   by  Shaikh  Akber.     [It  treats  of 

the  Cabalistical  Use  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet 
(£.tJ.6l5.)  and  ought  to  have  been  introduced  under 
the  head  of  Theology.] 

/. 

455.  jJUuuJuSlj  kuuo!^  Jle  (jy^^  yj^  ji^^  j^  j^y>^    ^7 
**  Hhe  Essence  of  the  Enligbtdllhig  Secret  in  the  Sdenee  of 

^pahAhag  and  contracting.**  A  Treatise  on  the  Ca- 
balistical Sense  of  the  Names  of  Grod,  according  as  they 
are  lengthened  or  abbreviated.     [Encykl.  Ueber.  616.] 


492 


456.       ^,<**j^     L/^y    *^      The  Dictionary  of  lyy as  J 

PersidH       .       .       110 
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457*      fyi^j  U^\i^^  L5?"^     '^^^  Dictionary  of  Haji 

Ilyas,  &c.     .    •         50 

458.      gjC\j .    .  The  Rare  Vocabulary   .        20 

459-      Ditto 35 

460.  ^^  J^J ....      280 

A  Dictionary  called  the  Interpreter  of  the  Sahhah  [ue. 
A  Standard  of  Correctness  -,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Dic- 
tionary by  Jauheri.] 

461.  Ditto 45 

.    462.  (WlLill  ^^^^  —   ^  Dictionary  entitled 

Vesiletu'lmakasidy       1 80 

463.  ^j4,:fs^  Aa^  —  The  Sahhah,  in  Persian,      50 

464.  fj^    ^  j\jj^ 360 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Sahhah,  neat.  [The  Sahhah  is  the 
Great  Dictionary  of  Al  Jauheri,  whence  €k>]iu8  was 
taken.] 

465.  ^^4jio.      170 

The  Persian  and  Turkish  Dictionary,  by  Halimi. 

466.  c-^^flft*^     A  Vocabulary      .      .      110 


467-     J^\^  ^\   cu^iop     .     .     260 

Persian  and  Turkish  Dictionary  of  Nlmetu*llah  Muhafezahll. 

468.  Ditto 320 

469.  (^JJhU  The  Vocabulary  of  Sblhidi      340 

470.  Ditto 90 

471.  iJLLjA   Dictionary  of  Abu  Shakkah     300 
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472.  ^-jJb^  ^i^  The  Present  of  Vehbi.  A  Vocabulary  *. 

473.  ^^Ijuu?   i.^^  The  Children's  Chaplet.    Ditto f. 

474.  ^Ua13    !M    <«i    The  Law  of  Speech,  by 

A*s-s^alibi      .      .      220 

475.  ^^J^^^  ^  ^^  J-<lA    A  Dictionary,  by  Karah 

Hisari      ,       ^       HO 

476.  (^lAiJ   U***^J  lT*^   *Uju»1    .      .      .      300 
The  Metaphor,  by  Isami  and  Hasan  Zibari. 


477.      t^Juui   cl^Uj^ 180 

The  T^rifat  of  Al  Jurjanl.     [A  Dictionary  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Terms.    See  D*Herb.  856.  b.] 


Medicine,  Surgery,  &c. 

Synopsis  of  Medicine,  by  Amir  Chelebi. 

479-      ^  J^^\    c^j    Jlri'^  ^      .      600 
The  Key  to  Treasuries,  and  the  Lamp  of  hidden  Treasures ; — 
on  Medicine. 


*  Of  which  there  are  two  Editions  from  the  Royal  Fress  at  UtkudSr 
*  (Seuiari).  The  first  printed  in  A.  H.  121S= A.  D.  1798-9 :  the  second  in 
A.H.  1223s::A.D.  1808;  and  one  with  a  copious  Commentary,  printed 
A.  H,  1215= A.D.  1800-1.  The  latter  had  already  become  extremely  scarce 
in  Consiantinople  itself,  in  1813;  which  shews  how  much  this  Vocabulary 
is  used  by  the  Turks. 

t  Fk-intedattheA:tttart  Press,  A.H.  1216:=  A. D.  1801-2. 
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480.       ilM\    Aft    ^    ^"l    *L    ^  .        .        110 

Mimieta'llah  on  the  Science  of  Medicine  y  in^l^rkish. 


481.  u^l    ^  [iJt.  w^is^     ....      260 
The  Compendium  of  "  The  Remedy  3"  on  Medicine. 

482.  Ditto •      .      •      .      340 

483.  ^j^  ^  L^^  ^00 

Commentary  on  the  Compendittna^  by  NefisL     ^ed  D*Herh. 

(556.  b.] 

484.  liySi\   ^Jj      A  Phflfmacopceia         .      ^      180 

485.  Ditto .        50 

486.  j\kja  ^\  C^Ij^  ''Simples/*  by IbnBeitar,   260 
487.*    iSi  ^*J^  '■  Medical  Simples  ^  in  Turkish,   80 

488.  JSJ^  .^      ....,.,      140 

The  Guide  for  (Apothecarieif)  Shops,    [See  D'Herh  ^77.  a.3 

ft  M* 

489.  \fl^j  ^U  ^J^-  SurgeFjT  a^id  M^tcine    ,        60 

490.  ^J         -    ■   ■'      Ditto  J  m  Turkish        .      300 

491.  ^  ^jA  ^\  j^c\i      ....      300 
The  Memoranda  of  Ibni  Shirin;«-on  Medicine. 


492.     s^jjyi\^MA       .     .     .     n     ,     220 
lie  Kicy  of  Light*,  and  (^a  Tract  on]  Medicine. 


1^ 


*  "  The  Key  of  UghV'  is  probably  some  woik  en  Alchemy* 
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493.      wUjIl    *Uft   ^//   v-Js       .      .      .      .      45 

Medicine,  in  Turkish,  by  Abdul  Vehhab. 


494.     ^jM   Ut>  ^^^^    ob^^     •     •     220 

Wonderful  Recipes, — Medicme  5  in  Persian. 

495.  ^yajj}  ij^J   u^^\ji  ^^'^  ^     •      18^ 
Modern  Medicine,  by  Paracelsus,  translated  by  Bursevif. 

496.  i^Joi^  jA£>   ij^J   {ji^y^^]ji  '     •      300 

Ditto,  translated  by  Omar  Efendi. 

497.  ^J^    ^ ^.^J' '  V^^)ji      •      •      •      ^^^ 

«• 

Modern  Medicine,  Ditto  in  Arabic  J. 

498.  cl^    j^   Ji^   ^U.Jlr^    ...       140 
The  Oculist,  by  Sinobi,  with  a  Medical  Tract. 

499-     ^  J  ^^.y^  i^^     ....    220 

The  Prescription  of  Suveidi,  on  Medicine. 


Onirocritics,  Natural  History,  Geomancy,  &c. 

500.       -^^U  Ak>l3jJJ^  Essay onDream8,inPersian,    460 
601.  ^J.j^  ijl^  bylbniShirin    .      220 

502.  Pi*  itT»  t     ,'4h Arabic,    '320 

503.  --j:j  ' ^^inTurktth,    200 

504.  i^j  iJi  *k3!j    by  Veisi   .      .         15 


•f  Burset^  means  a  natfv§*cft  JM«a* 

t  This  book  exists  in  the  Clarkim  Collection,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
(hfford. 
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5  05  •      A^\i  jAy^   .   A  Treatise  on  Precious  Stones,         QO 

506.      C:i>U|jJk>^  U^l;^   Natural  History  of  Animals^      130 

507*      A^i^^   ^5:^^   ^?     ^  Translation  of  <^  Brute 

Biography"         .       8  GO 


508.      C^lijl>«    S^W^j  jy*   tr^      •      •       ^"^^ 
Scientific  Results,  and  the  Wonders  of  Creation,  [by  Kazvini  j 
a  well-known  work.] 

509.     Jji   culSjU^!    H-4^       •     •     •       9^ 

The  Wonders  of  Creation,  in  Turkish. 

510.  ^^Urf   Jw4^\      —      —      —    .    .       .         70 
The  Wonders  of  Creation,  in  Turkish,  by  Ahmed  Bijan. 

511.  ^jyi  0ff>^      •     Scientific  Results      .       .       1 20 

512.  Ditto 160 

513.  io\j  ^^  y  k^  b  jyUl  ^)y^\   .      140 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Sciences,  transcribed  by  Karah  Chelebi- 
zadeh. 

514.  i^^Ji  J^      •     Geomancy,  in  Persian     .         70 

515.  ^J   .      in  Turkish    .      300 

516.  Ditto   .       .      ,      Ditto  ditto      .       .       I8O 

517.    ^5^u  J  ^n^****■  ji^  '"•^^  ....    ISO 

The  Enigma,  by  Mir  Husein  and  Jami. 
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Geography y  Astronomy y  Arithmetic,  &c. 

Padls 

518.  SCf\j  L^^  j^jW^  Aiyj  [iU:^.^]  ^i^  ^^     320 
Extracl  from  the  Register  of  Regions,  by  Sipahi-zadeh.     [Al 

Maula  Mohammed  ibn  All,  d.  997.     The  entire  title  is 

It  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  original  work. 
H.  KH.] 

519.  i^j^  jy^   <,S>iA 110 

The  Seven  Regions,  by  Herevi.     [Perhaps  a  Romance.] 

520.  ^\   pj    lJJp    J^  J^  JiJ    .      .      380 
Appendix  to  the  Jehan-numa>  or  Riim-ill'*. 

521.  ^Jill  J   4(ju«xJtj    dCe  J^Ui         .      .      120 
Excellencies  of  Mekkah,  Medinah>  and  Jerusalem. 


522.      ^_jJ^  C^Uf«.    Aft        .....         70 
The  Art  of  determining  the  Hour  of  Prayer,  by  Selimi. 


523. 


if-j^  U*^^   J^^ 14^ 

A  Commentary  on  the  Fundamental  Diagrams  in  Greometry. 

[See  DHerh.     Samarcandi,  753.  a.] 

524.  ij*»*^^j\  ^^'^^   A  Translation  of  Euclid    .      340 

525.  CJo    jJl    ^J 1200 

The  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulogh  Beg. 

526.  jj)    ^J      Ditto 70 


*  Translated  into  Gennan  by  Mr.  De  Hammer ^  and  published  with  the 
following  title :  Rumeli  und  Bosna  geographisch  beschiieben  von  Mutafa  ben 
AbdaUa  Hadachi  Chalfa.     Wien.  1812.    8vo. 
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527.  ^[i^\]jii\^J^yC)\jSi\^\^     900 
Nihijeta'l  idrak>  and  a  Commentaiy  on  theTables  of  Ulugh  Beg. 

528.  ^j*5  J  ^J    Uj>.Ji 220 

A  Translation  of  Astronomical  Tables. 

529.  ^J   LJiJbJi    ^L; 140 

IVeatise  on  the  Astrolabe ;  in  Turkish. 


530.     ^^  J   yPuj,U   ^y^\  yj  JjLj      180 
Treatises  on  the  Astrolabe,  &c.  by  Mardini  and  Selini. 


531.      ar^kli^  J  i^jAp^   ^^^  pj  . 

Treatises  on  the  Quadrant^  S.ector,  and  Horizontal  Circle. 


140 


Treatise  on  the  Horizontal  Circles  and  Dials,  by  Is-hak 
Khwajah. 


533*      ^^mi  ^u^*  (j^^\  (mmiijat^  4jw^    •      .      220 
■A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  byfthemne. 


634.      t^\jb}\   ^y^    ijbji^   j->j    JjLy       .        30 
*  Treatise  on  the  same.    The  BrightvStes. 

535.      u'^^  J  (^y^  ^j^iu^''*TraGt9  oir  Astronomy, 

and  blank  leaves   •      160 

586.      ^J   Myff    ^ Ditto,  in  Turkish  .        35 

537.      4^   jy^   U^J 340 

Translation  of  the  Heavenly  Stars. 
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538.      fjiJii  ^5i^   ^     .      .      .      .      •        80 
The  Commentary  of  Chaghmini  (in  fine  condition). 

539.    i^'^jij  v/^^^  zj^    •     .    .    •    700 

The  Commentary  of  Chaghmini  and  Beijendl. 


/ 


% 


540«      v^^jl^  L<r;^      Astronomy;  in  Persian      ,  70 

541.  jJ^   ^  ^A^..^     Arithmetic;  in  Turkish     .  110 

542.  <_*WV1W  c^Loi    Principles  of  Arithmetic  •  240 

543.  c-^Im^   fil^      The  Perfection  of  Arithmetic^  110 


Essays,  Miscellanies,  &c. 

544.  vJ^^^^  ck^;     Essays,  by  SUaa      •      .        60 

545.  JjL,     Ditto 220 

546.  —      Ditto  .     .     .     ,     ,        30 
547  •  Oiln'  — Ditto, on  Reading  [The  Koran],  340 

548.  Ujud  ^1   —  Ditto,  by  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna),     70 

549.  ^UuJL^  -^  A  Collection  of  Ditto         ,      140 

550.  cjLw»-  —  Ditto 180 


**«/• 


551.  JloJl   pJ^   ^Jla  — —  Ditto  on  Comment  on 

theMesal   .    ,      22Q 

552.  .Jr^  gygji  4^«xiil  t^j^^^jij^  ~  Ditto,  by 
AzisMahmudEfendi,  (May  his  Tomb  be  venerated!)   240 

553.  ^JUu  —  Ditto,  by  Nasafi     ,    .      ^      140 
VOL,  III.  2  £ 
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E88a3r9,  by  Imam  Tohavi,  Sttjuti>  and  Halebi. 

555.  96^  (jM  lai^    £Lj    .      .      ,      .      .      lOO 
A  Tracts  transcribed  by  N^-zadeh. 

556.  JU-   J^   4/*^^  Lf^J^  "^  Ditto,  tyMusa 
Efendl,  on  the  Art  o£ . .  .  .  \TtbbMfmomt  braacfa  of  te 

firt  of  dlvioaUon.    This  title  occurs  again  N^  611 .]     >.      70 


Archery,  &c. 

557*  4«b  ^JB   .     •     Ti^^fUse on  ihe  Bow      .  go 

558;  tf^^^j  v/V  Jjl  — «n  Bows  and  Arrows,  140 

559.  jLiS   ie>y4£^  ACdlection,byKeshkil,  ISO 

560.  ^t^        ■        An  Amusing  Collection,  120 

561.  ^J  uJilU  Ditto  J  in  Turkish        .  25 

562.  Ditto 55 


%       m 


563.  i^j\M^\  SijSxa   cJjOt  IsijASy^        .     380 
Ditto,  a  Cabinet  of  Knowledge. 

564.  Ditto 800 

565.  Aj0\i  jkmj  .  A  Collectbn  of  useful  Essays,   140 

566.  Ifj|;  ^^i^i^t  <U^>^  Ditto,b7 Yaghli^^  440 
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567.  4)^     .      .      A  usefbl  MisceUany    «      «      1^0 

568,  (^  ji^  3  jj^  3    ^J^      A  Miscellany  of 

History,  &c.      .      .      140 

^^-      L<*^  ^y^t^    The  Miscellany  of  S3mi   .      110 
570.      Cl^Uji^t  '— -   A  Miscellany  of  Experiments^  120 


571..     ^Iw  \ai^  Li^ 


•  • 


30 


A  Miscellaneous  Treasure^  transcribed  by  Sipabi. 


572.      ii^ykLc  -*—  A  Miscellaneous  CoUecOon    •        Qo 


573.      ^jj^  c^l^  ^-^W>?"  ""^  Miscellanyi  by  Katib 

l^an  •     •      300 

S74»     ^Ib^U^      '  I ^.'  »**-    Select  Miscellany    ^      •     QO 
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575.   jdj  ilLf  ^  iJjUt  jX^  i^\SS      «    260 

Ifha  Path  of  Walkers,  with  a  Tract  on  Predestination. 

^76.     t^J^  "^ji**  {^^  Kizi  Mir,  and  JiSti    .     440 

.  W-.     [i/*l?-].tfV'  ^      »     *     r     ♦     •     <560 
MoUlJlmi.    [Probably a Commaitaiy of JamL] 

578.     Ditto     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     ,v     .      180 

S79t    (^^\  jJ^fXas^  Isam  on  Al  rfaml'    .      HO 

2  E  2 
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580^     ^\J\   ^^  jjidljJic  Abdal  Gbafcr  on  the 

same  •     .      .      130 

581.  ^mmiijJ^  ^\    XjAm^  r/^      •      •      •      .      110 
A  Commentary  on  the  Mus&bereh,  by  Ibni  Sherlf. 

582.  L^\^J^\  ^J>'  «^1;^  The  Particular  WiU,  bf 

Ak-kerm^   •    •       140 

583.  ^^'i    J^'i\  uJjt»  TheNobiUtyofMan,by 

\Um\l      .      .      .      180 

584.  jSjLff  jiLi     The  Litde  Scatterer    .      .      .      l6o 


585.    yiuuuiSl    ^^^j  cJ}Ull   ^t"^      *      *      •     ^^ 
The  Present  of  Kings,  and  Aid  of  TravcUeni.        ^ 

.    586..     4^ja^  i£ji*i\  }s      Kefevi      .      .      .      .240 

587*     ^y^  jy    The  Light  of  EIuciArtipn  ,      .        70 

588.      ^jWi   ^  C:j\^yiyc 110 

The  Common  Places,  on  Al  ~ 


589.     [.^Ull]  ^£,UJ!  ^^  ^JW  ^     .     .     140 

EmalTs  Commentary  on  Al  Kdri. 

5gO.*     4?jl>«    2Uy^j  ^U   A\yl^   i2^^     .55 

The  Mirror  of  Worlds,  by  Aifi,  and  a  select  Collection. 

« 

591.  \fj\o    J^     Tokhmdiri       ....        20 

592.  jA^\  ;^^]  iMjJs.  ^ti«     .      •      .      •      i20 
The  Keys  of  Secrets,  by  Shaikh  Acber. 

593..     ^Ut   ^U«  The  Blessings  of  Mankind   .^     iio 

594.      Dittd      .      .      i      .      .      •      .•      .      .       ^ 
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5Q5.     C^];JJ>UH  lJ\j^\^   j^U       .     .     ;      140 

The  McMque^  with  the  Splendid  Oratories. 

5q6.      l^Lu^  ^\y      Musky  Odour»    .      .      .      26o 

5Q7.      gj\j  ^]y>'  \^\^  The  Presents,  by  Khw3jah- 

zadeh     .      ,      ,      220 

598.    c>SjU\  j\}i\  ^^  cbUp-      .    .    .    300 

"*  Vestiges^**  traced  in  the  History  of  Angels. 

5QQ.      \tijuJi  Aib«X»-     The  Garden^  by  So&dS        «      440 

600.  ^\jx^  ^^Jil  (J^^aJ^  ^)ji   ^J        •        60 
A  Translation  of  the  Brilliant  Orbs,  by  Sbamsu'ddin  SlvSsi. 

601.  ^j^    ^^J!^   {j»At,   ij>i^      Paradise,  by 

Shamsu*ddin  SivSsi      •      .      340 

602.  Jjuj-  ^\  ilu»  The  Refuge,  by  IbniJebel  .        35 


»■        m 


603  •      ^^laJJt  jtj   The  Magazine  of  precious  Wares,    110 

604.  uJj-flJ   (•j5«ai*  \jr)^  A  Metrical  Tract,  on  Mys- 

tical Theology,  in  Persian      «      110 

605.  Lf^J^   uJj>a7   ^^^^  chi     The  Explanation 

of  what  is  Accidental,  a  Mystical  Tract,  in  Persian   •   20 

606.  Ditto      ...      . 260 

607.  c:^U^  ^U^  A  Translation  of' The  Eaves"   70O 

608.  c:^..^  (j:^  >^  n-  — -*-^—  TheEigbtRejoicing^  .    70 
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^9*     \Jj.    Ji^t  t^V     The  CoUector  of  Excels 

lencies;  in  Turkish      .       •         50 

\jfj^  ^^i^"***^     *    Questions;  in  Turkish   «        45 

6 1 1 .  ^^  4U>.  ijJbU.  The  whole  Works  of  Shatibi,  110 

612.  Ditto 220 

0 1 3*.      ^U  jl^  jycx^   Mutesevyir  on  Se^paration^        2  7 

6l4.      ^U  jyi-i  —    .  Benevolence,  220 

015,      ^-1^  te^*i^ Tracts  on  Benevolence,   ^  66o 

6 1.6.         <ij   lUlJ   c:^U^ '.  Hospitality,         35 

6l7*      1^^^  /^:^^  ^^:A^  ^^^  Ornament,  by  Hakim 

Efendi      .      .      .      120 

618.  t<il3U  Imperial  Ditto     ...        gO 

619.  ^y   ^\j  JJL  On  Gratitude;  in  Turkish,         70 

M 


620.  [  JlL-)  jJU^  ^U   CJyU    On  Liberality,  by 

,Sakall      .      180 

621.  li^  J   JU    1p     [See  no  556]     .      .       120 

622.  ^^jy^\   vJiA^   The  Liberation  of  the  PioiM,     QO 

623.  ^Ja^^^^   *^^    Ditto  of  the  Diligent, 

•  in  Turkish      *         55 


^24.      V^l^t  ^j^j  Cui/i^S  V^V^  V^J^  ^        ^^ 
The  Gifts  of  the  Giver,  exemplified  in  the  Science  of  discovering 
.   wl||it  mu^t  necessarUy  be* 
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625.  Jti^y  fuJj\jtJ\    ^jitJ^      •     .       .       •       .       500 

The  Sui;i  of  ScieDces^  by  Wasati.  [The  meaa  or  intermediate 
work  bearing  that  title.  V  j  is  probably  not  a  proper 
name.] 

626.  Uju4  ^Jjfi  jj\      Avicenna      •      •      .      «      140 


627.  c^oJ^  t-QjJ^    ^^^LiJi   J4      .      .      .  90 
The  Mght  Ruby,  by  Hafaif  Efendi. 

628.  <U5^jJ\  ^  j^jJl^  Chelebi  on  theBehaniyyah,  180 

629.  ^^Jj  ^d^\m^ >      .  8a 

630.  kfyi^^JM-i^  Karah  Khalil  Tashkupri,  I80 
•   63 1 .           Jjl li  jf^      Kiirah  Daud   .      .      .      •  440 

/ 

632'  ViJ   V^    •  The  Splendid  Arrangement,  14Q 


633.  ^Ji  JjJ     Appendix  to  Nabi       .      .      260 

634.  O^ji  (J^3J     The  Garden's  Glory     ..90 
63  5  •      iijyc  ^IL  The  Ascendant  (Planet)  at  the  Birth,     7  0 

QZQ.      Lg^  ^'^^'^^  yjf^j^ — -^ Ditto,  by 

Mu-kebchi  Mohammed  Chelebi      •      •      360 

637.  ^Jl.m  ^U^     a  Translation  of  Mosli      .      110 

638.  c;i^}^\  ii-^    i— of  the  Present  for 

Mos^mSns     •        30 

639.     jbjxij  ^?Juil  M  »Uft  i^U  y^Jbj^    .    26a 

The  Gem,  by  Sari  Abda*llah  Efendi,  &c. 
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640. «    J^i^jji^'  Th6  CoDtmoer^  by  Talfur    .      180 
041.      ,«4Ja£  ^UuiJ  The  Great  Treasure      .       .      110 


642.      4/iwtj  UJyLcj  fjojc  ijy  Legal  Formularies, 
and  blank  leaves      •      .-       35 

643*.     4U»-\  ^  if/  ^ICiMo-  4^Ui  Fenan^  Hisme*. 
^kad,  Karabjah  Ahmed.   [Probably  the  authors  of  three 
different  TracU.] 180 

644.      ^\j^\      The  Column        .      .      .      .      110 
645  •      ^JmaJL  Ju^    The  Solar  Palm  Grove      .        35 

646.      <ulx  jj*>  U  "  That  which  U  relied  upon."       1 80 


*      •      «       • 


m  S- 


647.    ^^j^  jyi^i  ^  ijij^   ....    700 

The  Cluini:essence  of  the  hidden  Secret,  by  Sudenz. 

,   648..     ^J,J'i\  J^.^j  ^^"i^  Ajly       .      .140 
Hoped-for  Advantages,  and  Pearls  of  highest  Price ;  in  Turkish. 

649.  ijjjf^]/^.      The  Ocean  of  Science    .      .'     240 

r 

650.  jWI   jiiV*  The  Conversation  of  Birds     •         JO 


651.      ^^4jI^  Ji<J\  Ik^  ^    :     .      .      *      .      180 
A  Present  for  the  Age,  by  Selimi. 


652.      v^Joil   ^U  JjJ^ 300 

The  Tables  of  Salih  Efendi. 

653:      JU\   h\j^    ^  ^JL:i\   iU  U>^J     .       140 

A  Translation  pf ''  AU  that  in  attmpable  In  the  JLnowledge  of  , 
Place," 
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654.     iJfiyJ^l  ^^'  ^/^ 

A  Commentary  on  the  Iftirah  by  Suyfiti. 

655.,  ^^  Ji^j\/i\  jyi 

Occult  Sciences,  by  Jemali  Khalweti. 


•       • 


656.       fj>,*^\    k^J^    iUeJJU    ^U.»yJ 
A  Translation  of  the  Introduction,  by  KotbVddm. 

657.     L^i^MCvS^  t^oji  ddl^jofi 

Abdu*llah  Yezdi,  on  Alkhatayl. 


•       • 


658 


^  j^j^  J^  cA^  j^^  <u1j 

»* 


•     • 
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Paris 

340 


110 


360 


140 


38  Pairs  of  Draw- 
ings,   5|   Piastres 
each — In  alf,  209  " 
Piastres. 
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No.  IV. 

LIST  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  TALE1S» 

CONTAIN RD  IN  A  MANUSCfclFT  COPY  OF 

The  "  ALF    LEELA  O  LILA/ 

or  ^*  jirahiaft  NigJits ;^ 

AS  IT  WAS  PROCURED  BT  THE  AtJTUOR  IK' EGYPT. 


m^B.  The  Arabic  Words  meDtioDed  in  this  List  are  ^iven  as  they 
appeared  to  be  pronounced,  io  .En^/ify^.c^haractefs ;  and  qi  Qonrse,  tbcrefiMrty 
adapted  to  EngUsh  pronuociaiioii. 

The  Number  of  Tales  amounts  to  ITS;  but  one  tale  i^. supposed  to 
OQ^pj  many  nights  in  the  recital,  so  that  the  whele  number  is  divided  into 
**  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  It  rarely  happens  that  any  two  copies 
of  the  manuscript  resemble  each  other.  The  title  of  ^*^l/Leela  o  IMa" 
is  bestowed  upon  any  collection  of  Eastern  Tales  divided  into  the  same 
Dvmber  of  parts.  The  compilation  depends  upon  the  taste,  the  caprice, 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  scribe,  or  the  commands  of  his  employer. 
Certain  popular  stories  are  common  to  almost  all  copies  of  the  jirahiem 
NightSf  but  almost  every  selection  contains  some  tales  which  are  not  found 
m  any  other.  Much  depends  upon  the  locality  of  the  scribe.  The 
popular  stories  of  Egypt  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  those  of 
Cmstantincple,  A  nephew  of  the  late  Wortley  Montague,  living  in  Rotetta^ 
had  a  copy  of  the  jirabian  Nights;  and,  upon  comparing  the  two 
manuscripts,  it  appeared  that  out  of  the  173  tales,  here  enumerated,  only 
37  were  found  in  his  manuscflpt.  In  order  to  mark,  therefore,  the  stories 
which  were  common  to  the  two  manuscripts,  an  asterisk  has^  been  prefixed 
to  the  37  tales  which  appeared  in  both  copies. 


1.  1  HE  Bull  and  the  Ass. 

2.  The  Merchant  and  the  Hobgoblin. 

3.  The  Man  and  the  Antelope, 

4.  The  Merchant  and  two  Dogs. 

5.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Mule. 
♦0.  The  History  of  the  Hunters. 

7.  -^  The   History  of   King  Yoonan^   and    the  Phibsopher 

8.  J    Dooban. 
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*9.  History  of  King  Sinbad  an4  Elbaz. 
«10.  HiBtory  of  the  Porter. 
♦ll.  History  of  Karanduli. 

12.  Story  of  the  Mirror. 

13.  Story  of  the  three  Apples. 

*14.  Of  Shemseddln  Mohammed  and  his  Brother  Nooreddin. 
*15.  Of  the    Taylor,  Little    Hunchback,    the   Jew^  and    the 
Christian. 
16.  The  History  of  Nooreddin  Ali. 
17*  Ditto  of  Ghanem  Ayoob,  &c. 
*18.  The  History  of  King  Omar,  el-noman,  and  his  Children. 
^(This  Tale  is  extremely  long,  and  occupies  itiach  of 
the  manuscript.) 
*19.  Of  the  Lover  and  the  Beloved. 

20.  Story  of  the  Peacock,  the  Goos^^  the  Ass,  the  Horse,  &c. 

21.  Of  the  Pious  Man. 

22.  Of  the  Pious  Shepherd.  , 

23.  Of  the  Bird  and  the  Turtle. 

24.  Of  the  Fox,  the  Hawk,  &c. 

25.  Of  the  Lord  of  the  Beasts. 
•26.  Of  the  Mouse  and  the  Partridge. 

27.  Of  the  Raven  and  the  Cat. 

28u  Of  the  Raven,  the  Fox,  the  Mbuse,  the  Flea,  kc,  &c. 

29.  Story  of  the  Thief, 
•30.  Of  Aul  Hassan,  and  the  Slave  Shecnso*d-dehr. 
•31:  Of  Kamro'z-zamaD}.  &c. 

32.  Of  Naam  and  Nameto  la. 
*d8.  Of  Aladin  Aboo  Shamat. 
♦34.  Of  Hatim  Tai. 

96.  Story  of  Ma&n  ibn  Zaida. 

36.  History  of  the'  Town  Lebta. 

37.  Story  of  Hassan  Abdulmelic. 

38.  Of  Ibrahim  Elmehdi,  Brother  of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 
*3g.  History  of  the  famous  Garden  Irem  (Paradise). 
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40.  Of  Isaac  of  Mossul. 

41.  Of  Hashash. 

42.  Of  Mohammed  ibn  All. 

43.  Of  AH  the  Persian. 

44.  History  of  Rasheed  and  his  Judge. 

45.  Of  Khalid  ibn  Abdtdlah. 

< 

46.  Of  Jafaar  the  Barmaki.  (or  Berraecide). 

47.  Of  Abo  Mohammed  Kuslan. 

48.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed^  and  Sala. 

49.  History  of  Mamoon. 

50.  Of  All  Shar  and  the  Slave  Zoomrood. 

51.  Of    the   Lady    Bedoor     (literally,  Mrs.   Moon-face)   and 

Mr.  Victorious. 

52.  Of  Mamoon,  and  Mohammed  of  Bassora. 

53.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed,  and  his  Slave. 

54.  Of  the  Merchant  in  Debt. 

55.  Of  Husam-ed-deer,  the  GovernT)r  of  Alexandria. 

,  56.  Of  King  Nassir,  and  his    three    Children,— the   Governor 

of  Cairo,  the  Governor  of  Bulac,  and  the  Governor  of 
old  Cairo. 

57.  History  of  the  Banker  and  the  Thief. 

58.  Of  Aladin,  Goii^mor  of  Constantinople  (Koos). 

59.  Of  Mamoon  and  Ibrahim. 

60.  Of  a  certain  King. 

61.  Of  a  Pious  Man 

62.  Of  Abul  Hassan  Ez-ziyadi. 

63.  Of  a  Merchant. 

64.  Of  a  Man  of  Bagdad. 

65.  Of  MotawakkU. 

*66.  Of  Wardan,  in  the  time  of  Hakim  Beemri'llah,  {N;£.  He 
built  the  Mosque  in  going  from  Cairo  to  Heliopolis).    ^ 

67.  Of  a  Slaye  and  an  Ape. 
*68.  Story  of  ^the  HorsQ  of  Ebony. 
*69.  Of  Insilwujood. 

70.  Of  Abro  Nawas.' 
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71.  Of  an  InhabitaDt  of  fiassora. 

72.  History  of  a  Man  of  the  Tribe  of  Arabs  of  Beni  Adhra. 

73.  History  of  Bedreddin,  Visir  of  Yemen. 

74.  Of  a  Boy  and  a  Girl. 

75.  Of  Multaneis. 

7^.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed  and  the  Lady  Zobeida. 

77.  Of  Mosltb  ibni  Zobei'r. 

78.  Of  the  Black  Father. 

79.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

80.  Story  of  an  Ass  Keeper. 

81.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed  and  Eboo  Yussuf. 

82.  Of  Hakim,  Builder  of  the  Mosque. 

83.  Of  Melikel  Horrais. 

84.  Of  a  Gilder,  and  his  Wife. 

85.  Of  Khosrow  Brweez,  &c. 

86.  Of  Yahya,  &:c.  the  Barmakide. 

87.  OfMusa,  &c. 

88.  Of  Said,  &c. 

89.  Of  the  Whore  and  the  Good  Woman. 

90.  Of  Rasheed,  and  Jaafer  his  favourite. 

91.  Of  Sherif  Hussein. 

92.  Of  Mamoon,  Son  of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

93.  Of  the  repenting  Thief. 

94.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

95.  Of  a  Divine,  &c. 

96.  Another  Story  of  a  Divine. 

97.  The  Story  of  the  Neighbours. 

98.  Of  Kings. 

Og.  Of  Abdoo  Rahman. 

100.  Of  Hind^  daughter  of  Noraoon. 

101.  Of  Dabal. 

102.  Of  Isaac^  Son  of  Abraham. 

103.  Of  a  Boy  and  a  Girl.  ^ 

104.  Story  of  Kasim  ibni  Adi.        „ 

105.  Of  Abul  Abass. 
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106.  Of  Ebubeker  Ben  Mohammed. 

107.  Of  Aboo  Isa. 

108.  Of  Emeen^  brother  of  Mamooo. 

109.  Of  Six  Scheiks  of  Bagdad. 
10.  Of  an  Old  Woman. 

n.  Ofa  wad  Girl. 

12.  Of  Hassan  Eljowheri  of  Bugdad.. 

13.  Of  certun  Kings. 

14.  Of  a  King  of  Israel. 

15.  Of  Alexander. 

16.  Of  KingNooabinran. 

17.  Ofa  Jadgeandhis  Wifo. 

18.  Of  an  Emir. 

19.  Of  Malek  Ibni  dinar. 

120.  Of  a  Devout  Bian  of  the  Children  of  Isnel. 

121.  Of  Hejae  ibni  Ynssuf. 

122.  Of  a  Blacksmith. 

123.  Ofa  Devout  Man. 

124.  Of  Omar  Ibnil  chalab. 

125.  Of  Ibrahim  Elkhawaa*^ 
[2/6.  Ofa  Prophet. 

127.  Of  a  Pious  Man* 

128.  Of  a  Man  of  the  Children  of  IsraeL 

129.  Of  Abul  Hassan  Duraje. 

130.  Of  the  Queen  of  the  Serpents. 

131.  Of  the  Philosopher  Daniel. 
L32.  Of  Belukia. 

133.  The  Travels  of  Slnbad— certain  seven  voyages^  k^. 

134.  Of  the  Town  of  Copper. 

135.  Of  the  Seven  Vezirs^  the  Slave,  and  ihe  Kio^s  Sen. 

136.  Story  of  Judar. 

137.  The  Wonderful  History. 
i38.  Of  Abdullah  Ibni  Moammer. 
139*  Of  Hind  Ibni  Nooman. 

L40.  Of  Khazim6  Immi  Basher. 
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141.  Of  Jooas  the  Secretaiy. 

142.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

143.  Of  ditto. 

144.  Of  £boo  Isaac  Ibrahim. 

145.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed^  Misroor,  and  th«  Poet. 

146.  Of  the  Caliph  Moawia. 

147.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

148.  Of  Isaac  Ibni  Ibrahim. 

149.  Of  Ebwi  Am£r. 

*150.  Of  Ahmed  Ezenef,  &c.  and  the  old  Female  Pimp. 

f3\.  Of  the  Three  Brothers. 

132.  Of  Erdeshir^  and  Hayat^  of  Jolnar  El  Babarku 

153.  Qf  Mahomet,  &c. 
*154.  Ditto. 

♦155.  Story  of  Seifo'lmolook. 
♦156.  Of  Hassan,  &c. 
♦157.  Of  Galiph  the  Hunter. 
♦158.  Of  Mesroor  and  his  MistreM; 

159.  Of  Nooreddin  and  Maiy. 

100.  Of  a  Bedouin  and  a  Frank. 

161.  Of  a  Man  of  Bagdad,  and  his  Female  Slave. 

162.  Of  a  King,  hisr^on,  and  the  Vizrr  Shemas. 
*Ut58.  Of  a  Merchant  and  the  Thieves. 

*\64.  Of  Aboosair  and  Abookair. 

♦165*.  Abdullah  £1  Berri  and  Abdullah  £1  Bahri. 

♦166.  Of  Haroon  al  Rasheed. 

167*  Of  the  Merchant  Abul  Hassan  al  Omani. 

168.  Of  Ibnil  Khateeb. 

l^.  Of  Motedid  Billah. 
•17CK  Of  Karoar-ez*Zeman. 
♦171.  Of  Abdul'ah  Ibni  Fasil. 
♦172.  The  Story  of  Maroof. 
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Owing  to  some  unaccountable  oversight,  the 
List  of  Plants  coUtected  in=  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  has  been  omitted  in  every  preceding 
Edition  of  this  work.  It  may  be  hereafter  in- 
serted in  p.  278.  of  this  Volume,  as  a  Note. 
We  found,  upon  this  island,  a  species  of  Snap- 
dragon,  the  Linaria  latifolia  triphylla  sicula  of 
Bocnones  Icones  et  Descriptiones  Rariorum  Plania- 
rum  J  p.  45.  tab.  22.  taken  by  Linrueiis  for  a 
variety  of  the  Antirrhinum  triphyllum  (Linn.)  or 
three-leaved  Spanish  Snap-dragmi,  described  and 
figured  by  Clusius,  and  more  recently  by  the 
late  Professor  Cavanillesy  in  his  Icones  Planta- 
rum;  but  from  which,  however,  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct; in  the  leaves  being  of  an  inversely  ovate 
form,  and  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
than  in  that  species,  where  they' are  also  pubes- 
cent ;  whereas  here  they  are  always  glaucous 
and  naked,  with  the  stems  and  calyxes  also 
smooth,  and  the  plant  generally  more  spreading 
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-and  branched  from  the  root.    We  have  called  it 
Antirrhinum  neglectum. 

AfUirrhmum  g^labrum,  foliis  teniis  obovatis  glaucis ;  spicis  termi- 
nalibus  obloDgo-ovatis  ovatisve;  calcaribus  corullH  brevioribus, 
8ubulatis. 

A.  tripbyllum.   Lin,  Hart.  O^. 

Linaria  latifolia  triphylla  sicula.    Boec.  Ic.  supra  cUaia. 

Among  the  other  plants,  of  which  we  col- 
lected specimens  in  Rhodes,  were  the  following: 

Ivy-leaved  Snap-dragon   .  .  .  Antirrhinum  CymhaJaria,  Lin. 
Cretan  Viper's-bugloss     .  .  .  Echium  Creticum,  Lin. 
Purple  Grape-Hyacinth  .  .  .  Hyacinthus  cotnosus^  Lio. 

Flat- podded  Medic Medidago  orbicularis y  Lin. 

Andalusian  Milk- vetch    .  .  .  jistragahu  Boeticus,  Liu. 
Wave-leaved  Bugloss    ....  Anchusa  undulata,  Lin. 
Wave-leaved  Dyers'  Weed  .  .  Reseda  undata,  Lin. 

Silvery  Knot>g^rass  , lUecebrum  Paronychia^  Lin. 

Prickly-seeded  Dock Rumex  aculeatus,  Lin. 

Buckshorn  Plantain Plantago  Cormwpusy  Lin. 

Bird*s-foot hotus  ormthapodiokdes^  Lin. 

Balearic  Nettle  . Urtica  Balearica,  Lin. 

Homed  Fenugreek Trigonella  comiadata,  Lin. 

Mongrel  Vetch Ficia  Hylrida,  Lin. 

Field  Speedwell Fieronica  agrestis,  Lin. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose    ....  Rosa  Centifolia,  Lin. 

Golden  Henbane Hyoscyamus  aureus,  Lin* 

Cretan  Anacyclus Anacyclus  Creticus,  Lin. 

Four-leaved  Polycarpon  .  .  .  Polycarpon  tetraphyUum,   Lin. 
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